




















FALL PLOWING and FALL PLANNING 


--both on the farm and in the lumber dealer's office, lead 
to crops and business for the plower and the planner 
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Good Lumber For Over 53 Years 
All the mills of Winton are modern well as good profit in depending on 
in equipment. All kiln-drying is by Winton for your particular require- 
modern, scientific methods. All ments in softwood lumber—Idaho 
manufacturing is done on up-to-date White Pine, Ponderosa Pine, Sugar 
precision machines. All Winton Pine, Western White Spruce, Douglas 
Hemlock, Red Ced , 
WHITE PINE MILLS: Winton Lumber Co., Gibbs, workers are proficient masters of Fir, Western seomiocn, Ne edar 
Idaho. their trade. Through thoroughness Siding and Shingles. Now is a good E 
SPRUCE MILLS: The Pas Lumber Co.. Ltd. The — of method, quality of production time to get acquainted with Winton 
Pas, Manitoba. and integrity of dealing, this busi- Service. Your orders and inquiries 
PONDEROSA PINE MILLS: femers Lumber Co., ness has grown to its present propor- will have our best attention. Today, 
Winches —_ Pr Sree tions. There’s real satisfaction, as write and tell us your needs. 
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Vital Facts <éou¢ PAR-TOX | 


How TO GET pROMPT SERVICE ON 


HOME LOANS 


@ See America’s largest and most popular home ' 
financing agency—see your /ocal Savings or Build- ‘ 
ing and Loan Association! 

Recommend this friendly, red-tapeless, fast 
source of home loans to people who build, buy, 


that every Millman, Wholesaler and 
Retail Lumber Dealer ought to know 


1. PAR-TOX is approved by leading 
scientific authorities as one of the most 
efficient toxic treatments for protection 
against: 


ROT & TERMITES 


2. PAR-TOX penetrates deeply into the 
wood without need of applying under 
pressure. 





remodel or refinance. It’s easy to understand. It 


assures lasting satisfaction! 





3. PAR-TOX does NOT atfect the finish- 
ing qualities of the wood nor the firm 
bonding of putty. 





4. Water-repellent properties may be 
cdded to Par-Tox if desired. 


5. PAR-TOX comes in concentrated “ ee i 


Your Local SAVINGS OR 
BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


When you support Your Local Savings or Building 
and Loan Association— You help local business! 





form, for use with an inexpensive sol- 
vent purchased locally. 









Dealers! Write for list of mills supplying Par- 
Tox treated material. Mills! Write for sam- 
ples, prices and data on methods of applica- 
tion. 


Serving the Sach ond SP LD 


Door Industry for 75 OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 


years. 
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Consolidation in 1899 of the Northwestern Lumberman and Timberman 
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Amemcanfiumbherman 


“The Moving Finger Writes; and 
Having Writ, Moves On” 


Insistently the above lines of the Per- 
sian poet suggest themselves as a fitting 
caption for what follows. In mind, of 
course, is the iron stylus of history—not 
the editorial pen which, more than 
twenty years ago, wrote the article here 
reproduced. Recent events in Europe 
have recalled it to the memories of a 
number of readers, some of whom have 
requested copies. Therefore, we have 
decided to reprint the article. 


Among requests received this week is 
the following from a retail lumberman— 
Peter Wick, manager Dell Rapids Co- 
operative Lumber Co., Dell Rapids, 
S. D., who writes: 


“At the close of the World War, when 
the Allies and the Central Powers were 
assembled at Versailles to draw up the 
peace treaty, you had an article in the 
editorial section of the AMERICAN Lum- 
BERMAN calling attention to the fact that 
this assemblage was convened without 
any recognition of Deity; and you ex- 
pressed doubt as to the permanence of 
any agreement that it might draw up. 
This is as I remember it. At the time, 
I clipped the article, but it has been lost, 
and I am wondering if, without too 


much trouble, you could give me a copy 
of it?” 


[The following article originally 
appeared in the February 22, 1919, 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
under the caption: “A Serious 
Omission in the League of Nations 
Platform.” | 


N NO CAVILING spirit, but with 
profound patriotic conviction, the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN feels im- 

pelled to consider briefly what has struck 
many thoughtful persons as a very seri- 
ous omission in the platform of the 
League of Nations as cabled from Paris 
last week. Nowhere in the platform, nor, 
so far as reported, in the proceedings that 
led up to its promulgation, is to be found 
any hint of official or public recognition 
of the fact, generally accepted by civi- 
lized humanity, of the existence of a Su- 
preme Being who rules the destinies of 
nations, nor any petition for Divine guid- 
ance in the most momentous crisis in the 
history of the world. Is this a trifling 
omission, and is it mere bigotry to refer 
to it? The AMEericAN LUMBERMAN does 
not believe that intelligent Americans 
who are familiar with their country’s his- 
tory will so regard it. 

The founders of this republic recorded 
in the Declaration of Independence their 
“firm reliance upon the protection of Di- 
vine Providence.” This sentiment was 
reiterated by Lincoln in his immortal ad- 
dress at Gettysburg, as well ag in other 


of his addresses and State papers, and has 
been reaffirmed by every President from 
Washington to Wilson. During the dark- 
est period of the Civil War the motto 
“In God We Trust” was ordered 
stamped upon our silver coinage, by Act 
of Congress. When, a few years ago, it 
was proposed to drop this motto from 
the coinage the suggestion aroused such 
a tidal wave of protest that it was im- 
mediately abandoned. There is no rea- 
son to believe that American sentiment 
has changed in this regard since then. 
Our national anthem likewise declares 
that “In God is our trust,” and the na- 
tional hymn “America” expresses the 
identical thought in the verse beginning 
“Our fathers’ God, to Thee, author of 
Liberty * * *.” Are these sentiments, 
woven into the very fiber of the nation, 
mere pious platitudes, or do they express 
the real heartbeat of America? The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is certain that 
the latter is true. 

“Man proposes, but God disposes,” 
and unless the League of Nations takes 
into account—not alone in words, but in 
spirit—the fact of God it is foredoomed 
to failure, just as every previous plan 
and scheme of men to insure permanent 
peace has broken down under the pres- 
sure of national ambition, hatred or ava- 
rice—traits that have not yet been ban- 
ished from the world. There must be 
something more potent than bayonets or 
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battleships, needful as both are under 
present world conditions, as the ultimate 
authority. Back of the citizen is the 
State—using the term in its broad sense 
—and back of the State is, or will be, 
the League of Nations. Back of the 
League must be God, if it is to endure. 

One of the principal tenets of anarchy, 
Bolshevism and every other such cancer- 
ous growth upon the body politic is and 
always has been repudiation of any re- 
sponsibility to a Supreme Being. The 
Brotherhood of Man, without recognition 
and acceptance of the Fatherhood of God, 
is a dangerous delusion. This is having 
abundant proof in Russia today, where 
God has been “officially abolished” by 
the Bolsheviki. Disarmament is no guar- 
anty of lasting peace. As George Ber- 
nard Shaw has well said this week: “If 
the will to fight continues, the means will 
always be forthcoming.” 


More than any other nation, America 
is sponsor for the League of Nations. It 
is born of the same spirit of high ideal- 
ism that actuated the American soldiers 
who died at Chateau Thierry and the Ar- 
gonne. America has earned the right to 
demand, and should demand, through 
her representatives at Paris, that in the 
final draft of the constitution of the 
League the omission that has been here 
discussed shall be supplied. If the sen- 
timent, “In God We Trust” is good 
enough to stamp upon our coinage, it is 
good enough to appear, in suitable phrase- 
ology, in that epitome of the aspirations 
of humanity. The Magna Charta of the 
Parliament of Man should not, and must 
not, fail to accord due recognition to the 
Creator and Ruler of the universe. 


Industry’s Stand on War and Peace 


The attitude of American industry as 
related to war and peace is a matter of 
supreme importance to the nation; as 
well as a subject of much misunder- 
standing. Hence we are glad to present 
the following statement (issued Sept. 
20), by Howard Coonley, president of 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, which organization is represen- 
tative of a large cross-section of Amer- 
ican industry. 


MERICAN industry hates war. 
A Economic chaos and years of crush- 

ing depression are its inevitable 
aftermath. It imperils representative 
democracy. Free institutions are among 
its early victims. Ultimately no one can 
escape the ruin of war. 

American industry wants peace. Peace 
is the life blood of progress. Peace must 
be the national objective. 

Industry’s position on this matter has 
been stated repeatedly and there must 
be no misunderstanding about it. The 
United States can stay out of war. Emo- 
tionalism can betray us into war. 

A public will to peace, coupled with 
wise public policies and affirmative ac- 


tion to this end by our government will 
keep us out of war. A fatalistic attitude 
that war is inevitable for us is absurd. 
It presupposes that America cannot con- 
duct itself intelligently to preserve peace 
and its own interests. Europe’s problems 
do affect us, but our domestic problems 
still must come first. 

If yesterday industry was the only 
source of prosperity and re-employment, 
today it is as well the keystone of pre- 
paredness and peace. Under any condi- 
tions, America must depend on a smooth- 
ly functioning, efficient industrial system. 
Manufacturers will not relax their efforts 
to achieve and maintain sound improve- 
ment in our domestic economy. 

Industry opposes profiteering—the util- 
ization of war psychology to boost prices 
for the purpose of making excessive ‘prof- 
its. As manufacturers we recognize it 
to be our responsibility and moral obliga- 
tion to conduct our businesses so that the 
prices of the products we produce and 
sell are related equitably to production 
costs. We pledge our energetic support 
to this policy. The, N.A.M. calls upon 
all its members to exercise vigilance 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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HARRY T. KENDALL, 
Vice President and 
General Manager, 

Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., 


St. Paul, Minn. 





“How Shall We Merchandise Lumber 
in a Warring World?” was the question 
put to Harry T. Kendall by the Amert- 
CAN LUMBERMAN, because it is felt that 
lumbermen everywhere, facing the neces- 
sity for drastic wartime adjustment in 
their plans, would welcome a word of 
guidance from one of the industry's lead- 
ing merchandisers. Mr. Kendall replies: 

The inroads that substitutes for lum- 
ber have been making for the past several 
decades have been, of course, a matter 
of great concern to the lumber manufac- 
turer. Until recently, the use of these 
substitutes was largely confined to the 
cities, but, as they gained a foothold in 
the cities, the producers began to investi- 
gate the farm market, and during the de- 
pression years have made substantial in- 
roads in that market. While corrugated 
steel roofing and sheathing have been in 
common use on the farm for a great many 
years, the steel manufacturers have re- 


cently been developing other products for 
farm use, so altogether the position of 
lumber in the farm market is far from be- 
ing as secure as it was ten years ago. 

So far as steel products are concerned, 
if the war turns the attention of the steel 
industry to the manufacture of war mu- 
nitions and supplies, the lumber industry 
will be given a breathing spell at least 
from pressure in that direction, and it 
seems to us that during this period we 
should make every effort not only to hold 
the markets we have, rural and urban, 
but to recover some lumber markets that 
we have recently lost. 

Therefore, when you raise the ques- 
tion, How Shall We Merchandise Lum- 
ber in a Warring World? it seems to me 
there is only one answer, and that is, Get 
busy with trade promotion plans, and 
vigorously push them on all fronts. 
Simply because we have a lot of business 
now, probably more than the industry 
can properly take care of, doesn’t mean 
that we should relax our trade promo- 
tion plans in the least. On the contrary, 
we should intensify them. In fact, this 
is the only way to insure the holding of 
our present markets. 


All Want to “Do Something” For, 


LL HANDS and the cook” seem to 
be taking a hand at looking into the 
housing situation. A few days ago 

there was held in Washington a meet- 
ing of a Housing Advisory Committee 
set up by Secretary of Commerce Hop- 
kins, composed of representatives of the 
Government, private industry and en- 
dowed research institutions, and “con- 
cerned with the development of technique 
to promote low-cost housing.” 

Members of the committee include 
Miles L. Colean, assistant administrator 
of the FHA; Raymond Parsons, of 
Johns-Manville Corporation; Albert C. 
Shire, director of the technical division 
of the U. S. Housing Authority; Prof. 
John E. Burchard, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, and Robert L. Davi- 
son of the industrial economics division, 
Department of Commerce. Also in at- 
tendance were Edward J. Noble, under- 
secretary of commerce; Willard L. 
Thorp, economic advisor to Secretary 
Hopkins, and James Hughes and Robin- 
son Newcomb of the Industrial Econom- 
ics Division. 


The aim of this committee, according 
to the official news release, is to “pro- 
mote housing for families whose income 
ranges from $1,000 to $2,000 annually.” 
It was added that the conclusions arrived 
at by the committee will be available to 
both public and private housing interests. 

The meeting was devoted chiefly to 
formulating a program for future action 
and to “a general discussion of correlat- 
ing efforts to remove the technical obsta- 
cles preventing the private building in- 
dustry itself from expanding in the field 
of low-cost housing.” 

The part played by the Bureau of 
Standards as an aid to the committee’s 
work likewise was discussed. The bu- 
reau for some time has been at work 
testing building materials and, it is an- 
nounced, will participate in any program 
relative to materials and principles of 
construction which may reduce costs. 

Just why Mr. Hopkins did not think 
to include on this advisory committee 
representatives of other manufacturing 
groups and other groups actively en- 
gaged in promoting and building all over 
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Get Busy on Industry, Private 
Trade Promotion Plans NOW! 


---ls Reply of Authority on Sales to Question: “How 
Shall We Merchandise Lumber 


in a Warring World?” 


After the war is over, the industrial 
plants, rehabilitated and put into opera- 
tion as a result of the war, will endeavor 
to find some other outlet for their prod- 
ucts, and competition with lumber will 
be even keener after the war than it is 
at the present time. 

The industry collectively should plan 
a forward-looking trade promotion cam- 
paign, and each manufacturer should not 
only take part in it but augment it with 
private advertising and promotion cam- 
paigns of his own. However, trade pro- 
motion, like charity, begins at home. Be- 
fore we can be good merchandisers, we 
must know our product and what is go- 
ing on in the lumber industry. How else 
can we properly tell the story? The im- 
mediate question therefore is, How well 
is the industry informed as to the prog- 
ress it has made in the past decade to 
meet its competitors for a share in the 
building dollar? 

It might be well for the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN to raise this question. I 
am satisfied that the average lumberman 
will be very much surprised to learn that 
real progress has been made in giving 
the public more for its building dollar. 


or to, Building 


the country low-cost homes within the 
reach of most citizens within the income 
range mentioned above was not disclosed. 

If the committee can find a way to get 
rid of technical obstacles that stand in 
the way of expansion in the low-cost 
home building field everybody interested 
will welcome that achievement. Mean- 
while it would seem but fair to let the 
people know that the lumber and co- 
operating industries have been quite ac- 
tive in this field over a period of years, 
with a program calling for the building 
of low-cost quality homes, and have been 
building them in most States of the Un- 
ion. A bit of a pat on the back would 
not hurt those who are actually doing 
the job. Incidentally, representatives of 
this particular group could be very help- 
ful to Mr. Hopkins’ committee, assuming 
it really wants to get down to brass tacks. 
They could even tell the committee just 
what has been holding back expansion of 
such building operations. It might not 
be pleasing to some members to have the 
whole truth frankly stated, but if they 
want to find out this group can tell them. 
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ars Probable Effects 
On Lumber Industry 


New Orveans, La., Sept. 18.—An 
opinion as to the outlook for the lumber 
industry as it may be affected by the new 
World War, has been prepared, at the 
request of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
by H. C. Berckes, secretary-manager 
Southern Pine Association: 

“It seems too early, right at this time, 
for anyone to predict just what the effects 
of the European war may be upon the 
lumber industry of the~United States. 
None can know today how long the con- 
flict abroad may continue, nor to what 
extent the United States may become in- 
volved. If there should be an end to the 
hostilities within a short time—several 
weeks or several months—and peace is 
promptly restored among the European 
nations, the effects of the present trouble 
in Europe likely will be of slight conse- 
quence to the American lumber industry, 
either for better or worse. But if the war 
continues for a long period—for several 
years-—it can not fail to affect virtually 
all business in this country, regardless of 
whether or not the United States becomes 
involved in it. 


Need for Housing in This 
Country Continues Great 


Judging from the experience in the‘last 
World War, there likely will be some 
reduction in demand for lumber from 
domestic users, for a while after the out- 
break, because of fear, uneasiness and 
uncertainty as to what effect the foreign 
conflict may have upon this country. If 
the struggle in Europe continues, and 
danger of America’s becoming involved in 
it diminishes, fear and uncertainty here 
should gradually be dispelled and our 
people likely will be inclined to proceed 
with their plans without-retardation from 
outside influences. There is a great need 
for additional housing in this country, 
and war:in Europe will not remove this 
need for shelter here. Also a national 
political campaign soon will be under way 
in this country, and it seems certain, from 
the sentiment now prevalent in America, 
that all parties and all candidates will be 
pledged to keep the United States out of 
the foreign war. This should be an in- 
fluence tending to dispel the fear and 
uncertainty of Americans over the likeli- 
hood of our becoming participants in the 
fighting, and give them confidence to 
proceed with their needed home building 
and plant expansion. 

Continuance of the European conflict 
no doubt will'bring increased export busi- 
ness to the United States in many lines, 
including lumber, both from European 
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countries and from Latin America and 
other foreign markets, which in normal 
times obtain large portions of their sup- 
plies from Europe. 


War Participation Would 
Raise Building Costs 


Of course, if the United States should 
be forced into participation in the Euro- 
pean conflict, there probably will be a 
great decrease in home building and such 
other private construction as may be 
deemed not absolutely essential. 

Reference to the 1939 report of the 
National Resources Committee on Resi- 
dential Building, shows that residential 
construction declined consistently’ from 
1915 through 1918, although family in- 
come for this period increased consist- 
ently. Building costs increased sharply, 
and long-term interest rates also turned 
sharply upward in this 4-year period. 
Thus war uncertainties before and after 
the United States joined in hostilities, 
together with high building costs and 
interest rates, put a damper upon new 
building in 1915-16-17, and this trend 
was accentuated in 1918 through efforts 
of the Government to discourage all con- 
struction not directly required in prosecu- 
tion of the war. 


Residence Building Declined 
Little in Last War 


Of course, residential building did not 
collapse during the war period. The low 
mark of 1918, with $717,000,000 of new 
residential construction in non-farm areas 
of the United States, greatly exceeded 
comparable volumes in the depression 
years of 1932-33-34-35, and was a little 
better than one-half the total for 1938. 
Residential construction in the United 
States, according to the report of the Na- 
tional Resources Committee, on the aver- 
age declined 7 percent in the 3-year 
period 1914-15-16, from the preceding 
five years (1909-1913). In 1917 and 
1918, it declined 20 percent from the pre- 
ceding two years. During the five war- 
years (1914-1918), the decline from the 
previous five years (1909-1913), was 14 
percent. The eleven post-war recovery 
years (1919-1929) showed a gain of 250 
percent over the five war-years (1914- 
1918). The six industrial depression 


years (1930-1935) fell 73 percent below 
the eleven post-war recovery years, and 
were 7 percent under the five war-vears. 
The three recent recovery years (1936- 
1938) show a gain of 41 percent over the 
six depression years, and a gain of 32 
percent over the five war-years. 
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H. C. BERCKES, 
Secretary-Manager 
Southern Pine 
Association 





Housing Shortage More Acute Now 


It may be predicted, therefore, that 
residential construction will show, some 
decline during the present war period. If 
the war is confined to Europe, the decline 
will not be as great as if the United 
States enters the war and the Govern- 
ment imposes restrictions upon domestic 
consumption. It is not expected that any 
decline will reach an average below that 
recorded for the years 1930 to 1935, 
because of the much greater shortage in 
residential construction now, as compared 
to the former war period. 

The reconstruction period in Europe, 
and the ‘subsequent post-war recovery 
here, probably will bring a new peak in 
the demand for building materials. It is 
my opinion that the war abroad, if pro- 
longed, will bring some recession in lum- 
ber demand here, and this recession will 
be accentuated somewhat through fear. of 
our becoming involved in the fighting and 
perhaps sharply curtailed in the event we 
should enter the war. It is not thought, 
however, that war conditions alone will 
cause building to slump back to the de- 
pression low of 1932 to 1935. In con- 
sidering the effects of the present Euro- 
pean conflict upon the American lumber 
industry, it should be borne in mind that 
the situation today is different from what 
it was in 1914. Prior to the last World 
War, there was a moderate down-trend 


‘in residential building, whereas prior to 


the present war the trend has been 
sharply upward and away from the de- 
pression low. It is more likely that 
volume will stabilize on a rising trend 
than on a falling trend, and that is one 
very encouraging aspect of the present 
business situation. 


Supplying of War Needs 
Will Require Much Lumber 


It is not thought that the lumber indus- 
try will suffer any great or immediate 
distress from this war. There should 
be a good demand at home and abroad 
for our lumber, and such losses as may be 
sustained from reduced home building 
operations will likely be offset by other 
types of demand difectly concerned with 
war activities. Already a heavy increase 
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is noted in domestic orders for southern 
pine, and reports from over the consum- 
ing territory indicate retail dealers are 
placing larger orders for various items of 
lumber now, in anticipation of a rise in 
prices later on if war continues. Also a 
number of inquiries for large quantities 
of American lumber from European coun- 
tries are reported by the trade. 


FHA Down-Payment Reduction 
Will Help in Rural Areas 


With regard to the recent ruling of the 
Federal Housing Administration, reduc- 


Amemecanfiumbherman 


ing the down payment on homes costing 
$2,500, or less, to five percent of the total 
cost, we feel this should cause increased 
activity in the building of low-cost homes, 
in the event the course of affairs in this 
country is not interrupted by the Euro- 
pean war or other interference. The 
increase in construction of low-cost 
houses likely will be more pronounced in 
rural districts and small industrial com- 
munities, where land costs are lower than 
in the cities, for the $2,500 limit on these 
homes must include the total cost, land 
and buildings. 


29 
Wisconsin Fights Blister Rust 


Mapison, Wis., Sept. 20.—Wisconsin’s fight 
against white pine blister, started 20 years ago, 
is starting to show results, according to a 
survey by the Wisconsin Department of Agri- 
culture, which announces that 17,000 acres of 
white pine were protected from the ravages 
of this rust during the past summer. It is ex- 
pected that by the end of the present blister 
rust control season, more than 25,000 acres of 
white pine will have been protected this year, to 
bring the total protected white pine to well 
over 200,000 acres. 





Out oF EACH dollar of operating revenues, 
the railroads in 1938 paid 46.5 cents for labor. 


Construction May Be Stimulated 


New York, Sept. 18.—The outbreak 
of hostilites in Europe will not neces- 
sarily have an adverse effect on private 
construction activity, and may even act 
somewhat as a stimulant, was the opinion 
expressed today by Thomas S. Holden, 
vice president in charge of statistics and 
research for F. W. Dodge Corp. “Cur- 
rent levels of private construction,” con- 
tinued Mr. Holden, “seem likely to be 
sustained or augmented by increased 
employment and purchasing power. The 
duration of any such stimulating effect 
would depend greatly upon relative sta- 
bility of construction costs. Should the 
United States ultimately enter the war, 
construction activity is likely to become 
again, as in 1917 and 1918, almost 
entirely subject to government controls.” 

The F. W. Dodge Corporation’s state- 
ment follows : 


Although many current circumstances differ 
greatly from those existing in July, 1914, a 
retrospect of what happened to construction 
during the World War may be of assistance 
in interpreting potential results of the outbreak 
of general hostilities in Europe. 


As indicated in the accompanying chart, the 
general trend of total construction activity had 
been downward for twelve months prior to the 
1914 war declaration. It continued downward 
for another twelve months, following which it 
turned upward with the general business stimu- 
lus of enormous war orders from the belligerent 
nations. 

Following our own entry in the War in 1917, 
construction went to new peaks late that year 
and in early 1918. War orders and priority 
orders of the War Industries Board gave a big 
stimulus to manufacturing buildings, and also 
to army cantonments, naval bases and other 
war activities. During the same period, how- 
ever, private construction (exemplified in the 
chart by the residential building curve) de- 
clined very considerably; less because of a 
slackened demand than for the reason that 
materials and man-power were commandeered 
for war construction and also, in less degree, 
by reason of mounting construction costs. 

The Armistice, in November, 1918, was fol- 
lowed by a short period of declining construc- 
tion activity, and then by the speculative build- 
ing boom of 1919-1920, which was the first gen- 
eral movement toward making up accumulated 
shortages of private construction. 

Accompanying these construction trends, 
there was a general rise of very marked pro- 
portions in price levels of all commodities, 
including construction materials, and in wages 
of building labor, resulting in a new price 


plateau, below which commodity prices and 
construction costs have not fallen since that 
time. Construction costs at the 1920 peak were 
21%4 to 3 times the 1914 level, but even after 
they were deflated they remained near double 
the pre-war figures. 

Differences in the present situation, as com- 
pared with 1914 are as follows: 


1. Psychological preparedness: Today the 
expectation of war has been present for many 
months; actual outbreak does not involve sur- 
prise and shock to the extent it did in 1914; 
it even appears to relieve tension and hesitation 
at least temporarily. 


2. Preparations for orderly marketing of 
foreign-owned securities are now being made 
by our security exchanges, banks, and govern- 
mental agencies. Closing of the New York 
Stock Exchange for a period of five months, as 
in 1914, seems quite improbable today. 


3. The long-term trend of construction is 
upward at this moment, not downward as in 
1914, 

4. Such stimulus to American industry, 
trade, and employment as may arise from war 
orders from abroad will, even during such 
period as the United States remains neutral, 
be partly controlled by neutrality legislation. 


5. The needs for expansion of American 
manufacturing plant facilities to take care of 
war orders are probably considerable, but pro- 
portionately less than. in 1914. 


CONSTRUCTION TRENDS — 1913 tol919 
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War's Effects on Home, Foreign Trade 


Railroads to Start on Large- 
Scale Repair Program 


Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 19.—Announce- 
ment of a huge repair program involving 
$75,000,000 to $100,000,000 was made at the 
conclusion of an emergency meeting of railroad 
executives called by the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, to consider ways and means of 
preparing the industry for an expected boom 
in rail traffic. Railroad officials attending the 
meeting reported that they had ordered, or were 
rebuilding, some 25,000 freighf cars, and were 
calling former employees back to work in their 
repair shops. President F. E. Williamson, of 
the New York Central, said that a substantial 
amount of repair work is under way. This 
railorad is planning an expenditure of $10,000,- 
000 on new car equipment. The railroad execu- 
tives stated that new equipment would be pro- 
vided to meet all demands, so far as revenues 
justified. The New York Central has obtained 
a commitment from the RFC, the amount of 
which has not yet been decided, to aid in its 
purchasing program. President Scheer, of the 
Reading Railroad, told the meeting that his 
company has started construction of 300 new 
freight cars, and that it has increased its shop 
forces by 35 percent. 


To Order 25,000 New Freight Cars 


New freight cars placed in service or ordered 
by the American railroads during 1939 will 
exceed 46,000, according to plans disclosed at 
the special meeting of the member lines of the 
Association of American Railroads held in 
Washington Sept. 19. This includes approxi- 
mately 25,000 additional new cars, whose pur- 
chase is planned, and 21,260 new freight cars 
already ordered or placed in service during 
the first nine months of 1939. In addition to 
the purchase of new equipment, all railroads 
are undertaking to repair immediately cars 
which have not been needed to handle current 
business, but which may be needed for increased 
business .in prospect. 


Seeks Better Shipping Service; 
Tariff Adjustment 


Tacoma, WasH., Sept. 16.—If there is a long 
drawn out European war, there will be a big 
improvement in the lumber business, according 
to E. W. Demarest, president of the Pacific Na- 
tional Lumber Co., who left here this week for 
Washington, D. C., to attend directors’ meetings 
of the United States Chamber of Commerce. 
Together with Axel H. Oxholm, managing di- 
rector of Pacific Forest Industries, he will see 
the Maritime Commission in the interest of aug- 
menting steamship service from Puget Sound to 
other world ports. The Baltic States, Mr. De- 
marest believes, will be unable to get their 
timber across mine-infested waters. Also, he 
believes, Canada will be taxed to supnly Brit- 
ish demands, and for that reason probably will 
withdraw from the American market. Mr. De- 
marest indicated he would ask the State Depart- 
ment to seek adjustment of the tariff to meet 
Canadian exchange, which is favoring Canadian 
mills in this market at present. 


Ocean Rates on Hardwood 
Are Increased 


MempHuis, TENN., Sept. 16.—Hardwoods for 
shipment overseas are carrying a doubled bur- 
den of freight rates, due to war’s menace. 

From 37% cents per 100 pounds, ocean rates 
on heavy hardwoods from Gulf ports to the 
United Kingdom have been increased to 75 
cents. The war-insurance rate has been fixed, 
for the time being, at 3 percent ad valorem, 


on American-owned ships, 5 percent on freight 
moving in bottoms of other neutrals, and 7% 
percent in British and French owned ships. 

The freight rate on light hardwoods is 95 
cents per 100 pounds; hardwood flooring, 85 
cents; veneers, 95 cents; staves and heading, 
75 cents, and hardwood handles, 95 cents. 

All ocean freight charges are to be prepaid. 

Exporters are looking forward to heavy ship- 
ments, in spite of the increased freight and 
insurance rates. 


Restrictions on Importations 
Into United Kingdom 


Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 18.—Following 
is a summary of several cablegrams on the war 
trade restrictions inaugurated by the United 
Kingdom, together with a list of wood products 
subject to import license, and a list of such 
products temporarily prohibited: 

The United Kingdom has inaugurated war 
trade restrictions which cover practically all 
imports. Shipments are subject to either im 


“Articles manufactured wholly or partly of 
wood: Furniture and cabinet ware; beadings 
and mouldings (including mouldings for picture 
frames, gilt or not) ; woodware (bread platters, 
trays, pastry-boards, etc.) ; wooden heels.” 


Airplane Spruce Will Be in 
Big Demand 


Hogu1am, WASH., Sept. 16. —Airplane spruce, 
of which the Olympic Peninsula region, adja- 
cent to Grays Harbor, contains the world’s larg- 
est supply, again will be in great demand should 
another great world war get into full swing in 
Europe, lumbermen here believe. Airplanes 
built of wood are not a thing of the past, lum- 
bermen here explain. They say that more than 
half of all combat airplanes being built by 
England and France, and many of those being 
manufactured by Germany, are of spruce. In 
the event of large scale aerial operations, they 
believe, the trend will be toward more and 
more wooden planes. The principal reason for 
this, they explain, is that wooden planes can 





How Lumber Prices Moved During Great War—1914-1918 





Southern yellow pine 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 
Com. boards, No. 2 
ie eae blak alee od ee oes $12.7354 $11.2188 $11.8519 $14.6172 $21.4766 $26.3438 
Timbers, pe 
eee eer $14.4643 $12.8750 $12.9079 $15.7679 $21.7500 $25.5179 
Eastern PES pine 
= 2 — 1"x8"- eer ere $23.5000 $22.8958 $23.4167 $26.0833 $34.0833 $40.3333 
op No. 
ER alee te ie ik bike alae ater’ $48.2500 $48.5625 $45.7500 $46.3750 $56.8750 $62.5000 
Eastern hemlock 
an . ewe, wee 2 Oe Me cece $20.4445 $18.8333 $18.1667 $21.4792 $27.6458 $31.1042 
ak, plain 
= op 7 eee ee $31.3519 $28.4722 $27.1972 $29.2572 $34.0264 $39.5653 
um 
No. 1 common, 4/4 sap........... $14.2500 $13.4688 $13.0000 $15.5938 $21.7500 $27.6875 
Hard Maple 
Doses ana a eee $34.0000 $33.5000 $32.5000 $35.6675 $48.3750 $51.2500 
ouglas fir 
No. 1 com. S1S 1”x8” and 10” ..... $9.2083 $7.9167 $7.8750 $10.3750 $15.8750 $18.2500 
No. 2 and better, 
e eS $17.3333 $14.2917 $14.2917 $18.5833 $23.9167 $28.0000 
ypress 
. en re 4, o reese a atu os $30.3077 $28.3558 $28.1538 $29.9717 $35.2083 $43.1111 
pruce 
Boards covered, 5” and up....... $22.9904 $21.4832 $19.6202 $21.2075 $29.0245 $37.9519 
eee, Dae BE TO ccesscce $21.6776 $20.9471 $20.6103 $22.0094 $29.9010 $34.7764 
port licenses or exchange permits. It is im- be built faster and more cheaply than metal 


portant that exporters should assure themselves 
that the proper requirements have been met by 
British importers before forwarding merchan- 
dise to the United Kingdom. Failure to comply 
with these war-time measures may result in 
serious loss, as there is otherwise no assurance 
that unlicensed shipments can be returned to 
the United States or that payment for any 
goods can be obtained. On products not sub- 
ject to import license, exchange permits will 
be required. 

Wood products under license are: “Builders 
woodwork,- including hewn, sawn, planed or 
dressed wood and timber, with following excep- 
tions: Square-cut, planed or dressed wood o1 
timber (not further prepared than rebated, 
tongued and grooved, and V-jointed), and 
hewn, sawn and planed soft wood, not further 
prepared or manufactured, other than weather 
boards, floorings, matchings, skirtings, and 
boards which are tongued, grooved, beaded, etc. 
Articles manufactured wholly or partly of 
wood (the following): Trunk and suitcase 
hoops, wooden containers (such as boxes, bar- 
rels, etc.) shipped separately, and parts of such 
containers other than caskheads consisting of a 
single circular sheet (and other than the follow- 
ing cask head sections—cask hoops, bungs and 
staves).” 

For the present, the allocation of licenses to 
British firms of these products will be on the 
basis of the trade of each importer during the 
year ended Aug. 31, 1939. 

Wood products temporarily prohibited are: 


ones. They say that the metal planes may be 
of more lasting quality, but with the wartime 
life of a combat plane estimated at only a com- 
paratively short space of time, lasting qualities 
are not so important as speedy construction. 
Grays Harbor mills already have experienced 
an increased demand for airplane spruce, and 
this demand is expected to expand greatly. 


Four South American Countries 
Modify Exchange Rules 


WasurincTon, D. C., Sept. 18—A circular 
issued by the Argentine Exchange Control 
Office under date of Sept. 7 relaxed somewhat 
the exchange restrictions applying to imports 
from the United States. Permits are now being 
granted in unlimited amounts for the importa- 
tion of 62 classes at an exchange rate equiva- 
lent to 20 pesos to the pound sterling. In addi- 
tion, four classes for which prior permits had 
been denied (and new importations thus pro- 
hibited) since Jan. 1, 1939, will now be granted 
permits, at an exchange rate equivalent to 20 
pesos to the pound sterling, for the remainder 
of 1939. The exchange rate applicable to im- 
ports henceforth is to be either 17 or 20 pesos 
to the pound sterling, with equivalent rates 
for other foreign currencies. A more favor- 
able rate of 17 pesos to the pound will now 
apply to certain products, in the case of which, 


(Continued om Page 60) 
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Plans for Low-Cost Housing Pushed 


Commitee to Promote Low- 
Cost Housing Meets 


Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 18.—Secretary 
of Commerce Harry L. Hopkins’ Housing Ad- 
visory Committee, composed of representatives 
of the Government, private industry, and en- 
dowed research institutions, and concerned with 
the development of technique to promote low- 
cost housing, held its first meeting, at the Com- 
merce Department on Sept. 8. 

Members of the committee included Miles L. 
Colean, assistant administrator of the Federal 
Housing Authority; Raymond Parsons, of 
Johns-Manville Corporation, New York; Al- 
bert C. Shire, director of the technical divi- 
sion of the United States Housing Authority; 
Professor John E. Burchard, of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology; and Robert L. Davi- 
son, of the industrial economics division of the 
Department of Commerce. Also present at 
meeting were Under-Secretary of Commerce 
Edward J. Noble, Willard L. Thorp, economic 
advisor to Secretary of Commerce Hopkins, 
James Hughes, and Robinson Newcomb of the 
industrial economics division. 

Aim of the committee is to promote hous- 
ing for families whose income ranges from 
$1,000 to $2,000 annually. It was stressed at 
the meeting that the conclusions arrived at 
by the committee will be available to both 
public and private housing interests. The ses- 
sion was devoted chiefly to formulating a pro- 
gram for future action and a general discussion 
of correlating efforts to remove the technical 
obstacles preventing the private building in- 
dustry itself from expanding in the field of 
low-cost housing. 

The part to be played by the Bureau of 
Standards as an aid to the committee’s work 
was also discussed. The bureau is already at 
work testing building materials. 


Dealers Declare Opposition to 
Unwarranted Advances 


WasHincTon, D. C., Sept. 18—The retail 
lumber industry has informed the FHA of its 
Opposition to unwarranted increases in material 
prices and has pledged its full co-operation 
toward building more low-cost homes, Federal 
Housing Administrator Stewart McDonald an- 
nounced today. A telegram from Roger Fink- 
bine, president of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers Association, to Mr. McDonald, states 
that members and secretaries of State and 
regional lumber associations, together with 
members of the Merchandising Institute of the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers Association, 
in recent conference: in Chicago, have pledged 
their 100 percent co-operation in an effort by 
the whole retail lumber industry toward the 
construction of a larger number of low-cost 
houses. 

Retail building material dealers are op- 
posed to unwarranted price increases, Mr. 
Finkbine’s telegram says. We desire to go 
on record against any unjustifiable increase 
in the price of any item pertaining to home 
building, which at this time would result 
in added construction costs and thereby 
jeopardize the encouraging gains in the con- 


struction of homes that have been recorded 
this year. 

It is our opinion that investment in a home 
is the safest investment the average citizen 
can make today, especially in view of the 
present economic and political situation in 
Europe. A home built today should prove 
to be a sound, safe and profitable purchase. 


Administrator McDonald acknowledged with 
Satisfaction the co-operative attitude of the re- 
tail lumber industry. He pointed, at the same 
time, to the recently announced supplementary 
plan’ of the Federal Housing Administration 


liberalizing the terms for building and financ- 
ing low-cost homes, especially on loans of 
$2,500 or less, appealing to families of incomes 
in the $900 to $1,500 range. 

This latest plan, together with the recent re- 
duction of the maximum interest rate which 
lending institutions may charge on other home 
loans insured by the FHA, is evidence, Mr. 
McDonald said, of the Government’s exhaustive 
efforts to promote home construction and to 
provide more favorable loan terms for the 
public. 


Liberalized Financing of Small 
Homes Meets Favor 


WasuHincTon, D. C., Sept. 20.—So favorable 
has been the reception of the new plan of 
the Federal Housing Administration to facili- 
tate the financing ot sound small homes cost- 
ing less than $2,500 to build, that FHA off- 
cials, from Administrator Stewart McDonald 
down, are confident large numbers of such 
homes will spring up throughout the country, 
more especiaily in smaller communities and 
the environs oi larger centers of population. 

There was a disposition on the part of cer- 
tain lending agencies at the outset to hold back, 
but in the main the expectation here is that 
the program will go over in fine shape. Where 
one lending agency may determine not to go 
into this particular program and finance the 
building of small homes under the class three 
provisions of Title 1 of the National Housing 
Act, others are confidently expected to do so. 

Several changes have been made in the new 
regulations, which are designed to make the 
program more attractive to operative or specu- 
lative builders. While at the outset a builder 
had to have a specific client before starting 
a small home, the regulations now permit him 
to build groups of such homes on land in which 
he has a sufficient interest to satisfy the lend- 
ing institution, and dispose of them just as 
he would more pretentious homes. 

Other changes have been made to make the 
program more aitractive to lending institutions. 
For example, amounts which may be salvaged 
by the Administrator with respect to a loan in 
connection with which an institution has been 
reimbursed under its insurance contract may, 
under certain conditions, be added to the in- 
surance reserve. The new regulations as orig- 
inally promulgated made no such provision. 

Other liberalizing amendments have been 
made to the regulations governing this type 
of construction, 

In no case, of course, will the FHA insur- 
ance cover more than $2,500. If a home builder 
owns the land he may build a home costing up 
to $2,500. If he can build for less than the 
top limit, and get a sound home that meets 
FHA requirements and his family needs, so 
much the better. 

On the outskirts of Annapolis, capital of 
Maryland, an hour’s ride by automobile from 
Washington, one builder is putting up ten small 
homes, to cost, including land and everything 
$2,750. These homes were designed to meet 
the minimum requirements of FHA under Ti- 
tle II. They have two bedrooms, living room, 
kitchen, and bath—all of good size. The sid- 
ing is redwood; flooring is oak, including the 
attic, which can be converted into additional 
bedrooms. Bathrooms and kitchens are floored 
in linoleum; all other floors in oak. The attic 
has a window in either end. Persons purchas- 
ing these houses must cover the difference be- 
tween the total cost and the insurance limit. 
An official of FHA described them as very 
attractive homes, and was highly pleased that 
they could be built at a construction cost within 
the limit fixed by the regulations. 

Such a development as that at Annapolis, of 
course, is made possible partly because wage 


scales in communities of that size are not nearly 
as high as in most larger communities and 
metropolitan centers. However, officials are 
confident that soundly built small hornes can 
be constucted in large numbers of communities 
well within the FHA limit for new home con- 
struction under Title I. 


Reduced HOLC Interest Rate 
Becomes Effective Oct. | 


WasuinocrTon, D. C., Sept. 20.—The Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board announces that in- 
structions have been sent to all offices of the 
HOLC to notify all borrowers and purchasers 
from the corporation that the reduction in its 
interest rate to 4% percent will become ef- 
fective Oct. 16. All payments coming due on 
or after that date will be accepted at the new 
interest rate. Procedures to put the new in- 
terest rate into effect, which have been under 
consideration since the proposed reduction was 
announced, have now been formally approved 
by the Board and forwarded to all regional 
offices and State officials of the Home Owners 
Loan Corporation. 


WPA and FHA Study Plan for 
Group $2,500 Houses 


BurFraLo, N. Y., Sept. 18—John M. Car- 
mody, administrator of the Federal Works 
Agency, was in Buffalo Sept. 12 for the dedi- 
cation of the Kleinhans Music Hall and the 
Buffalo sewer project. He said that his agency 
is considering plans for houses to cost not in 
excess of $2,500. 

“WPA and the housing divisions of the 
Federal Works Agency are making studies of 
the subject,” he said. “It is thought the 
groundwork, digging, grading and beautifying 
the grounds can be handled by WPA. Con- 
struction work would be undertaken by the 
Federal Housing Administration. 

“There has been some criticism of the pres- 
ent group system of housing, especially that it 
does not provide for families of the lowest 
incomes. If houses can be built for $2,500, in- 
cluding land cost, then lowest income families 
can be provided suitable homes. It is required, 
however, that lots cost not more than $100. 
This would call for building of the homes on 
outskirts where land is cheap, but where there 
are facilities such as water, sewers and nearby 
school accommodations. The proposed plan 
requires considerable inquiry and study. So 
far it has not gotten beyond that stage.” 


Appalachian Mills Are Flooded 
with Orders 


CINCINNATI, Ouro, Sept. 18—The district 
sales manager of one of the most prominent 
Appalachian band mill firms states that his 
firm was flooded with orders at prices shown 
on Aug. 1 list. In fact, he said, “It will be 
several days before we will be able to even 
check these orders against our inventory to see 
how many of them call for stock that we do 
not have, to say nothing of the fact that our 
Sept. 1 list shows advances on most items of 
from $1 to $5 per M.” He went on to say: 
“The consumers, and more particularly the re- 
tail yards, seem to resent any price advances, 
and to feel that any amount of business should 
be booked at prices shown on the last list they 
have on file, regardless of what the mill man 
might stand to lose in booking business in ad- 
vance at prices under the cost of production.” 
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lowa Dealer Builds Grain and 
Corn Storage For Farmers 


Events overseas are echoing loudly in 
the Corn Belt. Rising grain prices, 
which approach and in some instances 





Man with Heston & Anderson saw building 
portable grain bins in Schmitz Lumber Co. 
yard 


have already passed the Government 
sealing figure, are convincing large num- 
bers of farmers that the smart thing to 
do is to hold their grain. But lowa farms, 
for example, have great quantities of 
corn already under seal, and the State is 
preparing to gather another big crop. 
There are few empty cribs available; 
and unless the sealed corn is delivered 
there’ must be millions of bushels of stor- 
age space built. Most of the lumber yards 
recently visited in northwestern Iowa are 


BELOW—Portable grain bins, built by Schmitz Lumber Co., Storm 
Lake, lowa. RIGHT—Showing interior bracing of shelled-corn bin 
built by Schmitz Lumber Co. 
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busy on this problem. Some are han- 
dling portable structures built by manu- 
facturers. Others are building portable 
bins in their own yards, for completed 
delivery, or are cutting the material and 
putting up the buildings on the farms. 
The Schmitz Lumber Co., of Storm 
Lake, Iowa, is building an oblong build- 
ing for the storage of shelled corn that is 
to be resealed. These buildings are of 
two sizes; one holding just over a thou- 
sand bushels, to the plate, and the other 
holding about 1,350 bushels. Either can 
be delivered to the farm by truck. The 
cost to the farmer is about 14 cents per 
bushel of storage space. Since the Gov- 
ernment allows seven cents for reseal- 





A Seibring Mfg. Co. crib for ear corn pho- 
tographed in yard of Lloyd G. Smith, Spirit 
Lake, lowa 


ing, the farmer is not risking a large 
sum; and these are permanent buildings, 
good for many years of service. The 
Schmitz yard has added a Heston & An- 
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H. P. Schmitz, en- 

terprising lumber re- 

tailer at Storm Lake, 
lowa 








derson saw, manufactured at Fairfield, 
Iowa, for cutting the material; a ma- 
chine that is proving to be highly useful 
for a good many purposes. If a farmer 
wants a larger crib or one of special de- 
sign, the materials are cut in the yard 
before being hauled out. 

A number of manufacturers are put- 
ting out portable cribs and bins which 
are being sold through lumber’ yards. The 
Seibring Manufacturing Co. of George, 
lowa, makes a circular bin for shelled 
corn. It is made like a silo, of flooring ; 
and in fact it can later be used as a silo 
by putting a second bin on top of the first, 
or it can be cut in two and be used as 
brooder houses. The company also 
makes a slat crib for ear corn. This 
crib has about a dozen panels and is held 
together by special hoops. 

Iowa dealers report that this had been 
a volume year, even before the boom in 
crib space came along. September has 
proven to .be the big month. H. P. 
Schmitz reports that the FHA has been 
quite active in Storm Lake, adding much 
to the year’s volume of business. 
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Front of new office and warehouse of the J. F. Anderson Lumber Co., Mason City, lowa 


Big Yard... Big Crowd. Big Time 


It’s big news when crowds totaling 
5,000 visitors are attracted to a lumber 
yard, all on a single day. That’s what 
happened when, on Saturday, Aug. 12, 





the J. F. Anderson Lumber Co., at Mason 
City, lowa, threw open its block-long 
remodeled yard, inviting the public to 
come and look it over. The inducements, 
in addition to community pride in the 
lumber institution which has served it so 
well, and the natural desire to observe the 
many improvements and uptodate features 
shown and demanstrated, were fine 
exhibits by twenty-two manufacturers, 
various entertainment features, and re- 
freshments. More than 100 gallons of 
coffee and 350 dozen doughnuts were 
served during the day. 

The company’s local manager, B. F. 
Patton, who, by the way, only recently 
came to Mason City to take charge of the 
yard there, having been with the Ander- 








Some of the 5,000 visitors who at- 
tended the "open house" in the new, 
block-long warehouse of the J. F. 
Anderson Lumber Co., Mason City, 
lowa. Notice mobile unit of KGLO 
radio station, which furnished music 
and made announcements during the 


day 


son company for fifteen years previous as 
manager of its yard at Huron, S. D., was 
proud and happy at the outstanding suc- 
cess of the housewarming, and the many 





Visitors registering 
forthe ''open 
house" celebration 


of the J. F. Ander- 

son Lumber Co., 

Mason City, lowa, 
on Aug. 12 





favorable comments on the company’s 
new and improved facilities for playing 
its part in helping to supply the lumber 
and building material needs of the com- 
munity. .When asked by the AMERICAN 


LUMBERMAN for his reactions, Mr. Pat- 
ton “took time out” to reply about as 
follows : 

“It has been the custom of our com- 
pany, when opening a new yard or enter- 
ing a new market, to hold an open house, 
to which the public is invited. On such 
occasions we do not try to sell the visitors 
anything, but just have exhibits of 
various building materials, give out some 
prizes, souvenirs, refreshments etc—aim- 
ing to make the event as friendly an 
affair as possible. Our experience in 
putting on these events in smaller towns, 
had shown us that the people were very 
much interested and came in good num- 
bers; but we had not before tried this 
type of opening in a place as large as 
Mason City, which has approximately 
30,000 population, so we were not quite 
sure of the acceptance of this type of 
promotion in the more metropolitan com- 
munity. However, it seems that human 
nature is about the same, whether in a 
rural or an urban community, and the 
people came to our opening in large num- 
bers—totaling nearly 5,000. Naturally, 


we are very happy about the whole thing.” 
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FENCING:— 


An Application of Assembly Line 
Principles to Farm Production 


While it is easy to see the value of a 
tractor or a laborer cultivating a field, 
the part played by the fence around the 
field—exhibiting neither movement nor 
direct activity in producing the crop— 
frequently escapes attention. Strangely 
enough, however, farm fence is an appli- 
cation of the manufacturing industry’s as- 
sembly line principle to modern farming. 

It has been proved, for example, that 
the use of live stock with a rotation sys- 
tem of farming—which demands the cor- 
rect application of farm fence—results in 
greater production. 

An increase in corn of 6.73 bushels per 
acre has been realized over the straight 
grain method of farming. Soy bean pro- 
duction has been increased to 2.8 bush- 
els per acre; wheat, 4.1 bushels per acre; 
clover, 2.46 tons per acre. On an 18 
year experiment corn has shown an in- 
creased yield of 9.8 percent; soy bean 
production increased 14 percent; and 
wheat 17.4 percent. This increase was 
realized even when compared with 
straight grain farming on land that had 
been properly fertilized and tilled. 

In addition, the U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture has found, in relation to feeding 
the livestock, that the labor cost of pro- 
ducing one ton of digestible nutrients in 
the hay-grain rotation is 20 times as 
much as the labor cost for the same 
amount of feed in the form of good pas- 
ture. New York records indicate that 
cows on pasture during the summer 
months return a profit of 24 cents a day 
on milk sold. In winter, because of the 
high cost of feeding, there is a loss of 4 
cents a day, due largely to labor cost. 
A net return of $7.82 an acre was real- 
ized in Florida experiments from the 
land improvement produced in pastures 
grazed by steers. This development of 
the land, a by-product of fencing, poses 
the proposition that possibly fencing is 
not so much a case of whether the 
farmer can afford to maintain proper 
fencing as it is whether he can afford 
not to maintain it. For example, in the 
landlord tenant arrangement, while a $10 
per acre increase in crop yield is worth 
only $5 per acre per year to the land- 
lord, yet from the standpoint of farm 
selling value it increases the value based 
on earning power approximately $60. 

In the economy of farming, fencing 
itself, because it represents an invest- 
ment, must be wisely purchased to obtain 
the full value inherent in its use. Test 


figures have shown that the cost of woven 
wire fence in place is about $1 per rod 
for a 4 foot high fence. 80 percent of 
the cost of this fence is for material; 20 
percent for labor. It is dangerous, how- 
ever, in selecting fence to keep this first- 
cost figure in mind. It obscures the 
more important figure of annual cost. Re- 
search has shown the life of fence to 
vary from three to forty years. Average 
life is approximately sixteen and one-half 
years. This average would give an an- 
nual depreciation cost of 6 cents per rod. 
Repair costs are usually estimated at 
about 50 percent of the annual deprecia- 
tion, or 3 cents, making a total annual 
cost of 9 cents per rod. 

Selection of fence, according to a sur- 
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are (1) quantity and quality of zinc coat- 
ing; (2) gauge and diameter of wire; 
(3) spacing of stay and upright wires; 
and (4) the holding power of the knot. 

Weight is the simplest verification of 
stay-wire spacing and gauge of wires or 
both. Utilization of scant gauge wire or 
spacing the stay or upright wires a small 
fraction of an inch beyond standards can 
effect for the manufacturer a large sav- 
ing in costs which is not passed on to 
the consumer. 

Although there are two methods of 
testing the zinc galvanizing, since the 
purity of the zinc is not tested and since 
exposure to elements tests react more 
favorably to the purest zinc, great reli- 
ance may be placed on the durability ex- 
perienced with fence in actual service in 
the field. 

Opinions on various constructions of 
knots vary. Regardless of shape, how- 
ever, a knot that has two or three wraps 
in contact with the line-wire obviously is 
superior to one with only one wrap in 
contact. Heavier gauge fences usually 
represent the best investment. They re- 
tain their shape better and having less 
exposed surface per pound of metal they 
suffer less from corrosion. 

In the end, however, fence efficiency 
is not entirely contingent upon the fabric 





Fences, Cattle and Pasture belong together. I+ costs 20 times as much in labor time to 


produce, harvest and feed these animals in the barn. 


Yet the fertility value of their 


presence in the field has been measured at $7.82 an acre 


vey, depends upon several factors. 33 


percent of those taking part in the sur- - 


vey considered durability of the wire 
most important; 18.3 percent considered 
strength the most essential factor; 14.3 
percent were chiefly interested in posts. 

In selecting steel wire, the steel itself 
is of primary importance, but reputable 
manufacturers use every precaution in 
obtaining the best basic materials for 
woven-wire fence. Other factors deter- 
mining the quality of woven-wire fence 


itself; proper erection is of greatest im- 
portance, and in deriving benefits from 
the valuable by-products of fencing, it is 
first essential to consider the fundamental 
principles of field arrangement. Too 
many problems are involved in laying 
out a fencing plan to do more, here, than 
observe a few broad guide lines. 

In general, it is wise to have as few 
fields as practicable, but there must be 
at least as many fields as there are years 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Institute Will Expand Its Activities 


“The rapid success of Tested Selling 
Methods, in the first eight months of 
1939, has now made it possible for the 
Institute to expand its operations very 
substantially,” Hawley W. Wilbur, presi- 
dent of the Merchandising Institute of 
National Retail Lumber Dealers Asso- 
ciation (Inc.), said at a joint conference 
with the secretaries of the State and 
regional associations of lumber dealers. 
held in Chicago on Sept. 9. The purpose 
of this conference,” said Mr. Wilbur, “‘is 
to present to the secretaries the Institute’s 
plans for the increased activity which has 
been made feasible by the demonstrated 
success of our sales development program, 
Tested Selling Methods. 

“The first and most important fact 
about the Institute’s record is that its 
program has been successful. The dealers 
and their men who are now enrolled in 
Tested Selling Methods have found it 
practical and helpful. Hundreds of men 
have written to say that Tested Selling 
Methods has helped them with their sell- 
ing—helped them increase their sales— 
helped them make more profitable sales— 
helped them build better and more profit- 


able relations with their customers. 

“These comments keep coming, from 
every part of the country and irom all 
kinds of yards; those that sell only to 
contractors and builders, and those that 
are doing all kinds of consumer selling. 

“Dealers who have their men already 
enrolled in Tested Selling Methods as I 
have, can prove in dollars and cents that 
it will pay every other dealer to get in 
on it just as fast as lie can. In the rela- 
tively short time since the preparation of 
Tested Selling Methods was announced, 
more than 2,6U0 men have enrolled. Many 
of these enrollments have come from 
yards which began by enrolling a few 
men and then went on to send enroll- 
ments for every employee who comes in 
contact with customers. 

“This swift response has put the In- 
stitute in position to expand its activities 
and offer the sales development program 
on easy terms which should be attractive 
to every retail lumberman in the United 
States and Canada. Merchandising In- 
stitute, of course, is not operated for 
profit. All receipts are plowed right back 
into the furtherance of its sales develop- 





With signs like the one here 
reproduced displayed all over the 
yard of the Fingerle Lumber Co., 
Ann Arbor, Mich., customers are 
plainly told what their responsi- 
bility is when they buy mate- 
rials. Headed “TO OUR CUS: 
TOMERS,” the signs read: 


“You must get a ticket from 
office before receiving any mate- 
rial from yard. All goods must 
be paid for or charged in office. 
No employee is authorized to ac- 
cept money in yard. Pay only 
in office. Thanks.” 


There is little chance of mis- 
takes occurring in transactions 
when persons who come to the 
yard to buy things know the 
simple rules of businesslike oper- 
ation practiced by the concern. 
Signs such as these may forestall 

_ unpleasant situations, 





Timely Tip for Dealers 











ment program, for the benefit of retail 
lumbermen everywhere. 


“Our present plans call for placing 
field representatives of the Institute in 
the largest practicable number of terri- 
tories, within the next few months. These 
field representatives will co-operate to the 
fuliest extent with the State and regional 
associations of lumber dealers. They will 
have the responsibility of calling directly 
on dealers in order to explain the Insti- 
tute’s program to the dealers and their 
employees and help them get started on 
it. They will be authorized to extend 
easy installment-payment terms to all 
lumbermen who desire them. 


“While this expansion in the Institute’s 
activities has been under consideration 
since the beginning, it has been deliber- 
ately deferred until our sales development 
program had an unquestionable record of 
outstanding success. Now, with the rec- 
ord that has been made in the early 
months of the Institute operation, we are 
in position to push straight ahead. We 
can give every lumberman complete and 
convincing proof of the practical value of 
our program. 


“The Institute’s program was conceived 
by retail lumbermen, for the benefit of 
retail lumbermen. And it has succeeded 
swiftly—to an extent which many lum- 
bermen did not believe possible. It took 
three years to organize the Institute and 
get it started, but only six months to 
make it a success. And now we plan to 
push right ahead and make it a still 
greater success, for the benefit of the re- 
tail lumberman himself, in the next 
twelve months.” 





Lumber Firm Offers Practical 
Courses of Instruction 


The Schwartz Lumber Co., at 2200 
Edison Highway, Bakersfield, Calif., has 
launched an innovation—according to a 
news story in the daily Californian of 
that city—in the form of courses of in- 
struction in the crafts, given on Tuesday 
and Thursday evenings of each week, 
from 7 to 9 o’clock. According to Man- 
ager Don Hickok the courses were con- 
ceived and designed primarily for the 
Schwartz Lumber Co. personnel but 
have been thrown open to the public, free 
of charge. 

Courses in carpentry, plumbing and 
other crafts are offered, to acquaint 
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craftsmen with new materials and new 
methods of installation. Study includes 
practical work in the lumber company’s 
shop and blue-print study in the office. 
A model home project, built to scale, has 
already been begun and when completed 
will be presented to the Adventist 
Church School. It will have a base di- 
mension of 6x8 feet, will be two stories 
in height and will conform to scale of 
1 to + throughout. 

It is planned, as the courses of study 
progress, to have representatives of vari- 
ous material and paint manufacturers 
lecture the students on their particular 
products, and explain the latest methods 
of procedure in application. Moving 
pictures of such procedures will be 
shown. 





Dealer Maintains Downtown 
Display and Sales Room 


The Hamar-Quandt Co., lumber retail- 
er, at Houghton, Mich., maintains a city 
sales office right in the heart of the city’s 
business district. This very beautiful 
room attracts considerable business to the 
company. The photographs show the 
paint display in this sales room, also the 
opposite side of the room, including the 
very attractive Heatilator fireplace. In 
front of the fireplace is shown Flex- 
screen, manufactured by the Heatilator 
Co. The cabinets back of the display 
are manufactured by the Convertible Door 
Co. of Milwaukee. Two lines of wall- 
paper are handled. A complete stock of 
one is carried, and orders are taken from 
sample books for the other line. Creo- 
Dipt stained shingles are also stocked. 
The shingle display will be noted in fore- 
ground. Over the paint shelves an at- 
tractive display of U.S.G. roofing is seen. 
In center of the first section of the paint 
display an assortment of brushes is 
shown, including several brands, among 
them the Worcester Brush Co.’s line. 
Two alert young men are in attendance 
at this display, meeting each visitor cour- 
teously. The company considers the 
maintenance of this downtown sales room 
a profitable venture. 


' 


—_ 


Paint display in Hamar-Quandt sales room 
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A Pair of Progressive, Pioneer 
Retailers 


The Carr & Neff Lumber Co. was the 
first firm to enter business in Scottsbluff, 
Neb., away back in April, 1900. In fact, 
the lumber yard came even before the 
town was begun. The founders, and pres- 
ent operators, of the company are J. M. 
Carr and H, W. Neff. 

The Carr & Neff concern has recently 
added a new department—that of public 





They were there before the town: J. M. 
Carr and H. W. Neff, pioneer lumber- 
men of Scottsbluff, Neb. 


relations, which will have charge of ad- 
vertising and merchandising promotion. 
New factors have entered the business 
of selling building materials, the propri- 
etors point out. Merchandising in all its 
phases must be employed. Salesmen must 
be trained. They must know about the 
items they are endeavoring to sell so that 
they may talk intelligently to prospective 
customers, and aid them in selecting ma- 
terials for any type of building construc- 
tion, whether a small repair job or a com- 
plete home unit. Advertising must be 
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employed to draw attention to the firm, 
and this advertising in newspapers, bill- 
boards, direct mail and other methods 
must be followed by personal contact by 
highly specialized salesmen. 





Company's New Building Is 
Opened Auspiciously 


‘rom local sources the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN learns that the public open- 
ing of the fine new business home of the 
McCleery-Dudley Lumber Co., Topeka, 
Kan., brought nearly 800 visitors on the 
first day of the “house warming” (Aug. 
9), and many more on the two succeed- 
ing days. And they were not merely a 
curious type who wanted to see some- 
thing new. Many appeared to be plan- 
ning improvements of their own. In ad- 
dition to inspecting the building, many 
paused to examine the stock of materials 
in the display room and to ask questions 
about various items. Employees and of- 
ficials of the company were on hand to 
answer them. Counters were covered 
with flowers sent by merchants and 
friends of the company, with their con- 
gratulations. 

It has a large display room where a 
large stock of merchandise is easily seen 
by patrons. Its lumber sheds in the rear 
cover an area of 125x95 feet. The pri- 
vate office of T. F. Martin, president and 
general manager, is unique as no paint 
was used in its decoration. The walls 
and ceiling are of various types of Ma- 
sonite tile, and the floor is of oak, es- 
pecially treated with a floor finish at the 
factory. 

Three months were required to con- 
struct and equip the building, which has 
a frontage of 125 feet on Jackson Street, 
and is 40 feet deep. It is of English 
design, and is constructed of brick and 
cut stone, with asbestos roof. Ample dis- 
play windows are provided on Jackson 
Street. The door of the truck entrance is 
of the overhead type, and the adjacent 
driveway has an artistic iron gate. 

This modern lumber company home 
has a public office, 30x20 feet and a pri- 





Also featured are fireplace, wallpaper, and shingles 
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vate office, 15x15 feet. Walls of the dis- 
play room are done in ivory. Lumber 
sheds in the rear of the new building 
cover an area 95x25 feet. 





School Boys Learn From Inspec- 
tion of Lumber Yard 


Union City, Inp., Sept. 18.—The 
Union City Lumber & Supply (Inc.) 
was host Thursday afternoon, Sept. 14, 
to the farm shop class of the Jackson 
(Ohio) township school. As has been his 
annual custom for the past nine years, 
Edward F. Kuester, vocational agricul- 
tural instructor at Jackson, brought the 
class, consisting of ten boys this year, to 
the plant of the Union City lumber con- 
cern for a two-hour tour of inspection, 
during which they were shown and told 





The group shown in- 
cludes only nine 
members of the 
class, showing Prof. 
Kuester on left in 
back row; two stu- 
dents; then John 
Dillon, millman; 
Charles Isenbarger, 
truck driver; Basil 
Harman, book- 
keeper, and G. A. 
Snider, manager 





~ 
about the many items of building mate- 
rials handled by this firm. 

G. A. Snider, manager of the lumber 
concern, gave each member a souvenir 
package, containing valuable information 
on construction details, including the 
Johns-Manville “Home Idea Book.” 

Prof. Kuester feels this visit at the 
start of the school term is always bene- 
ficial to the members of his class, as some 
of the subjects to be covered during the 
course of the year are carpentry, blue- 
print reading, too] sharpening, glazing. 





Get Contract for Building Bunk 
Houses at Dam Site 


Tacoma, WasH., Sept. 16.—Contract for 
building ten wooden bunk houses at the Mud 
Mountain dam site on the White river, near 
here, has been awarded to the John Dower 
Lumber Co. of this city, according to A. L. 
Weber, assistant manager of that concern. The 
contract was awarded by the Atkinson Con- 
struction Co. of San Francisco, which concern 
has been awarded the general contract for con- 
struction of the dam. The bunkhouses, which 
are of a design perfected by the John Dower 
Lumber Co., will be of cedar, and of a semi- 
portable type. They will be 18 by 36 feet in 
size. Officials of the Atkinson Construction 
Co. said they contemplate erection of 40 more 
bunk houses at the dam site as soon as ground 
can be cleared. Besides this, there will be 
offices and accommodation houses for the men. 
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Nebraska and lowa Dealers Revel 
In Annual Picnic 


Two thousand lumbermen, their wives 
and families were the guests of the Chi- 
cago Lumber Co. of Omaha, Neb., at 
their 4th annual picnic, held as usual at 
beautiful Linoma Beach, midway between 
Omaha and Lincoln, on Aug. 25. 

This year’s picnic showed the results 
of much care and hard work in planning. 
Under the capable supervision of L. G. 
Simpson, vice president, and Ray Schrei- 
ber, secretary-treasurer of the Chicago 
Lumber Co. and their many helpers the 
program moved along with dispatch. 

The first things that come to mind 





when we think of a picnic are food and 
drink. George “Chef” Newman took no 
chances. Here are a few typical items 
from his list of requirements—one-half 
ton baked beans, one-fourth ton ham, one 
barrel sauerkraut, four cases eggs, fifty 
gallons salmon salad, 600 gallons of beer, 
200 pounds of cheese, 250 pounds of 
weiners, 200 loaves of bread, 4800 buns, 
200 gallons of coffee, 300 cubic feet of 
potato chips. “Chef’? Newman was most 
ably assisted by the wives and sweet- 
hearts of various Chicago Lumber Co. 
yard managers and food was distributed 
speedily to the delight of 2000 ravenous 
appetites. 

Two of the most popular events for 
the youngsters were the fish pond with 
1800 dandy prizes and the merry-go- 
round, both sponsored by the Chicago 
Paint Works. The post driving contest 
was conducted by Joe Maize for Key- 
stone Steel & Wire, and again the Po- 
land boys carried off the honors. 

Perhaps the most exciting event of the 
day was the mud_ wrestle between Chi- 
cago Lumber’s own sales representatives, 
Ralph Lilly, of Nebraska, and Harold 
Jayne, of Iowa. It was hard to decide 
who really won the match because both 
wrestlers as well as the referee and 
Harold Jayne’s “second,” Mr. Green- 


wood, all took away their share of the 
mud from the pen. 

Other popular events included boating, 
fishing, swimming, trap-shooting, horse 
shoe pitching, ping pong, soft ball games 
—one game for dealers under 40 and one 
for dealers over 40—hboys’ and _ girls’ 
races, boat races, slipper kicking contest 
etc. 

Hobb Turner of the Wood Conversion 
Co., conducted himself as a very mas- 
terful M. C. Wendell Brown, Long- 
Bell Lumber Co., did a splendid job as 
chief greeter, and all the other “brass 
hats’ deserve a lot of credit for their 
faithful co-operation in helping to make 
this a memorable affair. Every Chicago 
Lumber Co. manager and assistant was 
on hand from dawn until bedtime, and 
deserves a vote of thanks. 

The customer dealer coming the 
longest distance was H. H. Rogers, Ora- 
fino, Neb. The largest dealer family was 
that of Mr. and Mrs. U. Poland, Sar- 
geant, Neb. The dealer longest in busi- 
ness, T. D. Phillips, Henderson, Iowa. 
The oldest person attending was F. W. 
Arndt, Blair, Neb.; and the youngest, 
Miss Charlotte K. Rhoden, Ashland, 
Neb. 

The spectacular bonfire which wound- 
up the evening’s entertainment brought 
a real thrill to every grown-up as well 
as to every youngster and the comments 
from all sides as the crowds dispersed all 
added up to “it was a swell picnic.” 





Baltimore Yard Pursues Program 


of Improvement 


BALTIMORE, Mb., Sept. 18.—The League 
Lumber Co., at 717 South Carolina Street, 
where it has gradually acquired the larger part 
of a block of frontage, continues to be making 
improvements, among the latest additions being 
a storage room for a line of paints and hard- 
ware, such as door hinges, and a piling divi- 
sion for moldings. The trestle and platform, 
along with superstructure are so arranged that 
the moldings can be made readily accessible, 
and in the superstructure there is room for an 
assortment of boards for paneling, which are 
stood upright and thus kept in best of condi- 
tion. A porch over the front entrance is another 
feature, and new ones are being added from 
time to time, as the activities of the company 
are broadened to take in many of the building 
materials now in use, along with a general 
line of rough stecks of Southern pine and other 
woods. 





Take Over Logging Show 


SoutH BEeNb, WaAsH., Sept. 16—A group of 
men from Jefferson County, in Washington, 
headed by M. W. Jones, has taken over the log- 
ging show in southwestern Pacific County in 
that State which the Dell Creek Logging Co. 
started to open up a year ago. The new opera- 
tors are making rapid headway building a truck 
road into the timber. Logging operations will be 
carried on throughout the winter, according to 
Mr. Jones. He and his associates previously 
operated near Forks, Wash., as the Pepper 
Creek Logging Co. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


Dealer Survey of Local Paint Needs Builds Up Good List of Prospects-- 
Lumberman Discovers a New Way of Selling a Barn Bill 


The editor of this department has remarked before in several 
articles that one of the real difficulties of his job is staying 
awake at the wheel of his automobile while making long drives 
on hot, sultry afternoons, and has disclosed his palliative. There 
was a succession of such afternoons recently, and it became 
necessary to invoke the safety measure that always proves 
effective. This time we happened to be passing through a par- 





GROUP INSPECTING BARN BUILT WITH RILCO LAMINATED 
RAFTERS NEAR JANESVILLE, WIS. LEFT TO RIGHT: KEN- 


NETH KING, FIELD MAN, WISCONSIN RETAIL LUMBER 
DEALERS' ASSOCIATION; S. S. SOLIE, HEAD OF SOLIE 


LUMBER CO.; CHARLES LORD, CARPENTER CONTRACTOR 
EMPLOYED BY SOLIE LUMBER CO. TO BUILD BARN 


ticularly unimpressive section, and that indeed might have 
been a heavy contributing factor to the lassitude we felt. 

Whether it was or not, some line of thought had to be stirred 
up, and the one most convenient was to raise the question of 
what was wrong with the countryside and the towns we were 
passing through. It should be mentioned here that while it 
was warm, a late summer sun was venting its heat with un- 
bridled fury. Attention was first directed to the landscape 
and topography, and that bore out all that is implied in the 
phrase, “America the Beautiful.” Nothing wrong with what 
nature had provided. Crops appeared to be bumper or close 
to it, and business in the small towns seemed to be going along 
at normal tempo. Nothing wrong with what man in collabora- 
tion with nature had done with crops. Nothing wrong in the 
towns with what man, with or against economic factors, was 
doing with trade—at least nothing wrong enough to be evident 
to a passerby and give him a depressed feeling. 


Many Buildings Are Badly in Need of Paint 


Finally, after flirting around with possibilities which, while 
they concern us, are of secondary importance in our business, 
we did what we should have done at first—scrutinized build- 
ings, and found the answer. At once we permitted ourselves 
to indulge in an awkward paraphrase by murmuring, “Hah! 


America the Great Unpainted.” We were not prepared to ac- 
cept the paraphrase as really applicable to the section we were 
riding through, and certainly not to the country as a whole. 
We did manage to stay awake until we got to the next port of 
call, however, by trying to arrive at some percentages of the 
number of buildings we passed which did need paint. Trying 
to drive a car while focusing the attention too far afield, how- 
ever, is as dangerous as being on the point of falling asleep, 
and we gave up in favor of attempting to arrive at some way 
to get some figures together. 

Some time later we were within striking distance of Chicago, 
and elected to take two or three days for surveying a few towns 
with regard to paint needs. Several typical towns were selected 
for the experiment. Two of these were small farm towns of 
almost exactly the same size, and situated relatively close to 
each other. ‘Three others, approximately the same size, serve 
farming communities. Two of them do a fairly large summer 
resort business, and the third a lesser summer resort business, 
but being closer to Chicago, has a number of residents who 
commute to the city daily. The last town chosen was the 
largest. It is a county seat in a rich agricultural area, a rail- 
road center, and has some industry. It is large enough to pre- 
sent a fairly wide scale of living standards. 


Any survey of this sort to determine paint needs must of 
necessity be somewhat a matter of personal opinion on the 
part of the surveyor. It does not lend itself to a factual count 
as in the case of garage door surveys such as those presented 
in a previous issue. It is probable, though, that the results 
obtained by independent surveyors would agree. 

The classification ““B” in the accompanying table would per- 
haps show greater fluctuations due to personal appraisal. Where 
flaking and cracking were in evidence but not to the extent 
that the wood would be seriously damaged in the next year to 
two years, the building was placed in class “B” generally. There 
were exceptions made in some cases due to the general appear- 
ance of the property, and some of these normally “B” build- 
ings were placed in either class “A” or class “C.” There 
were, of course, many marginal cases in which a building might 
have been placed in either of two classes. Independent sur- 
veyors, however, would probably average out with about the 
same percentages. 

We draw no conclusions that the surveys either uphold or 
refute the paraphrase, “America the Great Unpainted.” It is 
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VIEW OF BARN SOLD BY SOLIE LUMBER CO. ON MORNING AFTER FIRST RAFTER WAS ERECTED 


entirely possible that financial inability on the part of the own- 
ers to do anything about the matter, accounts for a large part 
of the 28.8 percent of badly painted buildings, and the 30 per- 
cent of badly painted houses. Without regard to whether the 
few surveys shown here—made in a small area—prove that 
paint is being undersold or well sold, a survey of this kind made 
by a dealer in his own town will provide him a prospect list 
based on the condition of exterior paint on every building in his 
community, and perhaps refined somewhat by checking the 
owners’ names at the local credit bureau. 


A Barn Sale Interrupts Thoughts on Paint 


Knowing that S. S. Solie, head of the Solie Lumber Co., 
Janesville, Wis., makes effective use of surveys to determine 





SURVEY OF RESIDENTIAL PAINT NEEDS IN 
SEVEN CENTERS 


Town 


% ae % “Sr % ye ig % on 4. sx % eo 
and to total tototal tototal tototal tototal to total 
population buildings buildings buildings houses houses houses 
Hampshire, 

Til. (650) ... 55.5 20.1 24.4 53.7 21.3 25.0 
Huntley, 

Til. (650) .... 39.0 19.2 41.8 39.7. 20.6 39.7 
Grayslake, 

Ill. (1000)... 64.1- 12.7 23.2 65.0 13.2 21.8 
Mundelein, 

it, _€1060)... 64.6 13.0 22.4 64.6 12.5 22.9 
McHenry 

Til. (1350)... 62.4 17.7 19.9 60.5 18.5 21.0 
Clinton 

Ill. (5900)... 53.8 14.4 31.8 51.9 14.8 33.3 
Percentages 

of Totals..... 56.0 15.2 28.8 54.3 15.7 30.0 





“Buildings” in the above table include all roofed structures occupied 
for any purpose—residential, commercial, industrial and institutional—but 
do not include small auxiliary structures such as residential garages, out- 
houses etc. Buildings abandoned or in such condition as not to warrant 
painting were not included, since they represent no market for paint. 

“Houses” include only those structures used as residences. 

“A” includes those buildings with paint in such condition as to indicate 
that re-painting will not be necessary for several years. 


“B” includes those buildings which will require paint jobs in one to 
two years. 


es. <5 includes those buildings, worth painting, that are now definitely 
in need of paint. 


The figure shown in parenthesis with each town is the population. 
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his market for certain classes of materials, we decided to use 
the remaining day of the week to call on him, and show him 
what we had. Arriving in Janesville, we found Mr. Solie and 
Ken King, field man for the State association, just about to 
depart for a farm where Mr. Solie had sold a new barn. The 
barn story got so interesting that we forgot the paint survey. 

Some weeks age R. J. Atkinson, a farmer who lives south of 
Janesville, called at Mr. Solie’s office to get a price on a bill of 
lumber for a new feed barn. The price he got was $1143, 
which he said was much more than he was prepared to pay. 
Convinced that the price was fair, he decided to have the barn 
figured for No. 2 yellow pine. That price was $876, and Mr. 
Atkinson stated that he could get the same thing at another 
yard for $825. The easy thing for Mr. Solie to do at that point 
would have been to sacrifice his profit, and sell the bill for $825 
to meet competition. The normal alternative would have been 
to tell the farmer that he had better buy the bill at the other 
yard for $825. Mr. Solie, however, neither gives material 
away nor lightly turns down business, and he told the farmer 
to wait a few days until he could work up what he thought 
would be a better deal than any so far contemplated. 


New Type Construction Wins the Contract 


Contacting the local salesman for Rilco Laminated Products 
(Inc.), whose headquarters are at Albert Lea, Minn., Mr. 
Solie -worked up a design and price -erected of $1821 for the 
barn. The Solie Lumber Co. soon made a contract with the 
farmer for supplying the material and erecting the barn. 

The structure, shown in an accompanying photograph, is 84 
feet long, 34 feet wide and 39 feet high. The frame is erected 
on 4x8-inch wood sills, anchor-bolted to the concrete walls. 
Rafters, made by Rilco, are laminated arches, each complete 
arch being in two parts joined at the peak. The lower part 
of each arch section consists of nine laminations, with the same 
cross-section as a piece of 2x8-inch lumber. Upper parts of 
the arches consist of seven laminations, and have the same 
cross-section as a piece of 2x6-inch lumber. Rafters or arches 
are bolted to the sills with one-quarter-inch strap iron bent into 
right-angle form. Joists for the loft floor are 2x12-inch in one 
piece 34 feet long. A 2% inch oak dowel holds the weight of 
joist on rafter, and bolts are used to hold joists in place. 

A raising bee was held by the farmer, and 15 men set up all 
the rafters in one day. The first one required about one and 
one-half hours, and after that was in place, the work went rap- 

(Continued on Page $3) 
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Because Public Gets “More House” For #*° ee 
Its Building Dollar Than Ever Before 


In 1929 G. F. Osterhage, head of the 
G. F. Osterhage Lumber Co., Vincennes, 
Ind., built a house at a cost of $3,250. 
Recently, he figured what it would cost to 
build the same house in 1939, and dis- 
covered that it would amount to $3,700 
in round figures. To determine what 
factors were responsible for the increased 
cost amounting to about $450 or approxi- 
mately 13.7 percent in ten years, Mr. 
Osterhage made a detailed analysis of 
both totals. This analysis is shown in 


the following table: 
Labor 
(based 
on scale Labor 
Material Labor difference Inc. 





Cost Cost only) over 
Operation 1939 1939 1929 1929 
Basement 

walls and 

eee $ 244.00$ 115.00$ 92.00 $ 23.00 
a chedews 43.18 25.00 16.67 8.33 
Lumber, 

frame, 

roofing, 

siding .... 546.90 336.80 269.44 67.36 
Finish, floor 

and all 

millwork... 479.39 379.00 303.20 75.80 
Lath & plas- 

. are 125.30 109.2 87.36 21.84 
Painting ... 65.00 135.00 81.00 54.00 
Garage ..... 150.00 75.00 60.00 15.00 
Hardware .. 35.00 pike re aniahe 
Plumbing .. 178.75 146.25 109.69 36.56 
Heating .... 110.00 90.00 67.50 22.50 
Wiring ..... 27.50 22.50 16.88 5.62 
Metal work. 22.00 18.00 13.50 4.50 
Papering ... 22.00 18.00 13.50 4.50 
Fixtures .... 13.75 11.25 8.44 2.81 
Landscaping. 40.00 40.00 30.00 10.00 
Excavating . aaa 75.00 52.50 22.50 

, | $2,102.77 $1,596.00 $1,221.68 $374.32 
Total labor and material in 1939....$3,698.77 
Total labor and material in 1929.... 3,250.00 
SS QUOE BHO 6 6k 6b bei che Keene $ 448.77 


The. overall dimensions of the house 
are 32 by 30 feet, not including a front 
porch twelve feet long and seven feet 
deep. The house has a full basement 
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Floor plan of house built in 1929 by G. F. 
Osterhage Lumber Co. at cost of $3,250 


Amemcanfiumherman 
Home Building Cost Is Not “Too High” 


House built ten 
years ago by G. F. 
Osterhage Lumber 
Co., Vincennes, Ind., 
at cost of . $3,250. 
Cost to duplicate 
at present is $3,700 





with walls of concrete blocks to the grade 
line, and brick above to the first floor 
joist line; five rooms, a bath and two 
closets. There is a grade entrance to the 
basement. Floors are hardwood in the 
living room and dining room, 24-inch 
clear y. p. in the bedrooms, and No. 1 
y. p. in the balance of the house. Floor 
joists are 2x8, while ceiling joists and 
rafters are 2x6. Ceilings are eight foot 
clear height ; roof is asphalt shingles, and 
the siding is redwood. 

Warm air heat is supplied by a Hol- 
land furnace. Bath fixtures consist of a 
tub, lavatory and seat all made by Koh- 
ler. The kitchen is complete with sink, 
cabinets, hot and cold water, and gas 
lines. There is a built-in ironing board 
and telephone cabinet. 


Looking Back Over Ten Years 


“We find,” said Mr. Osterhage, “that 
in the last ten years there has been hardly 
any change in the material prices for the 
house, but quite a difference in the way 
houses are built as well as in the wages 
per hour. We also find that it takes 
more hours to do the work than it did 
ten years ago, all of which adds quite a 
bit to the cost.” 

It will be noticed in the table that the 
differences shown for labor costs, which 
total $374.32, are based only on the dif- 
ferences in wage scales in 1929 and 1939. 
Figuring material at the same prices in 
both: years, there is a difference in cost 
of $448.77. The difference betwéen this 
figure and the $374.32 increase due to 
raised wage scales is undoubtedly ac- 
counted for by Social Security and other 
taxes not in existence in 1929. It is prob- 
able that in addition to this factor there 
is an even greater difference in labor 
costs, not reflected in the analysis, due 
to decreased efficiency of labor. 

“A schedule of lumber prices as they 
are now, and as they were ten years ago 
and twenty years ago,” said Mr. Oster- 
hage, “shows very little difference in the 
last 10 years, and shows prices 20 to 25 
percent higher twenty years ago. Mi§ll- 
work prices vary in just about the same 
way—little change in the past ten years, 
and 20 to 25 percent higher twenty years 
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Building materials such as lime, 
cement, mortar, sand and gravel have 
been about the same for the last twenty 


ago. 


years. You will see from the labor price 
schedule that wage scales have increased 
quite a little in the past ten years. We 
have no records of what they were twenty 
years ago.” 

Both the lumber price and wage scale 
comparisons are shown in the following 
table: 


Lumber Prices 1919 1929 1939 
No. 1 Dimension....... $ 72.50 $ 52.50 $ 55.00 
No. 2 Dimension....... 65.00 42.50 43.50 
Timbers No, 1........ 75.00 60.00 60.00 
No. 1 Boards.......... 90.00 70.00 75.00 
ING. Dees. 6.2 0305s 65.00 45.00 38.50 
No.3 Boards......<.<. 50.00 32.50 32.50 
No. 1 Drop Sid. 6”..... 100.00 65.00 64.50 
No. 1 Car’ Sai. 6”..... 100.00 68.00 67.50 
No. 1 Shiplap 8”....... 85.00 65.00 70.00 
No. 2 Shiplap.......... 70.00 ~ 41.50 40.00 
No. 1 Flooring 4”..... 110.00 65.00 65.00 
B&B Flooring ......... 145.00 100.00 95.00 
1/2x6 A Rdw. Sid...... 85.00 55.00 52.50 
1/2x6 B Rdw. Sid...... 80.00 50.00 45.00 


No. 1 Yell. Pine Lath 4’ 
5 to 2—16” Cir. R C Shg. 


18.00 9.00 8.50 
10.00 6.00 5.75 


Wages per Hour 1919 1929 1939 


OE ECE No $  .80$ 1.00 
OS a ee Record 1.00 1.50 
yr ee Rae 1.00 1.25 
COMGTEIIA . 65.0085 8 ee eer 1.00 1.25 
ME ha ove vates co eaek 75 1.25 
Semi-siiled ........... Beier .50 75 
re eet 35 .50 


Where Builders Have Failed 


“T think,” continued Mr. Osterhage, 
“that we builders have failed in not keep- 
ing the public advised as to the improve- 
ments that have been made in homes. I 
can remember many years ago when you 
could build a house for seven hundred 
dollars. All it amounted to was walls, 
partitions, a rough floor and a roof and 
ceiling of sorts. It had none of the nu- 
merous features which make the house 
of today infinitely more comfortable and 
healthful. You could still build that house 
for seven hundred dollars, but nobody 
would buy it or live in it. The same 
thing holds true of Ford automobiles, 
for instance. They sell for twice what 
they did a good many years ago, and 
they are worth the increase, very well 


(Continued on Page 71) 
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Retail Credit Survey for 1938 Is Announced 


WasHIncTon, D. C., Sept. 18.—The Market- 
ing Research Division of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce has announced that 
open-credit, or charge-account, sales of lumber 
and building material dealers in 1938 declined 
almost 14 percent from 1937. The average rate 
of collections on the dealers’ open accounts de- 
creased slightly in 1938, but this was not re- 
flected in higher bad-debt losses on these 
accounts. 

These facts will be disclosed in the Bureau’s 
annual Retail Credit Survey, which is now in 
press. Providing a guide for retailers in deter- 
mining their credit policies, the report analyzes 
the sales, collections, and bad-debt loss experi- 
ence of identical stores in 1937 and 1938. The 
new edition of the annual Credit Survey also 
features a special study of installment terms 
which has greatly increased its value to re- 
tailers. 


Reviewing the operations of credit-granting 
firms only, the Survey shows a decline in the 
total 1938 sales of 338 reporting lumber and 
building material dealers of 13.3 percent from 
1937. This was somewhat more than the Bu- 
reau’s estimated decrease in 1938 of 11.3 percent 


for all retail sales in the United States. 
Open-credit sales of the reporting dealers in 
1938 declined 13.8 percent from 1937 and the 
high proportion of sales on that type of credit 
revealed a slight decrease from 90.1 percent of 
total sales in 1937 to 89.6 percent last year. 
Cash sales in 1938 were down 8.1 percent from 
1937, but sales on that basis were less than 
10 percent of the average dealers’ volume in 
either year. r 


Only 19 of the lumber and building material 
dealers reported installment sales. Although 
these deferred-payment sales declined 17.6 per- 
cent in 1938, the volume for both 1937 and 1938 
was actually less than 1 percent of the total 
sales reported by the entire group of 338 dealers. 

Collections on open-credit, or charge account, 
receivables of the reporting dealers showed sub- 
stantial declines relative to 1937 during the first 
quarter of 1938, but gains were recorded in 
the last quarter. Averaging experience for the 
entire year, the typical charge account in 1938 
was collected in 63 days, or about 2 days slower 
than in 1937. This rate of collections for lum- 
ber and building material dealers in 1938, and 
the change from 1937, was almost identical with 


the average experience for all retail trades 
covered in the Survey. 

Although collections were slower, bad-debt 
losses on charge accounts of reporting dealers 
declined from 84 cents on each hundred dollars 
of open-credit sales in 1937 to 70 cents in 1938, 
These losses are relatively high in comparison 
with the average for all retail trades of 37 
cents per hundred dollars of open-credit sales 
in 1937 and 35 cents last year. 

The 1938 report on the credit operations of 
lumber and building material dealers will con- 
stitute one chapter of the 1938 Retail Credit 
Survey. The Survey will also cover the expe- 
rience of credit-granting firms in 13 other retail 
trades. The trend of cash and credit sales, open 
and installment collections, and bad-debt losses 
are reviewed for each trade with supplementary 
analysis by size of establishment, geographic 
area, and city. The report will contain 40 cuts. 

{Firms and individuals desiring to be in- 
formed when the 1938 Retail Credit Survey 
is available for distribution should notify 
the Marketing Research Division of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., or any one of its 33 Dis- 
trict offices.] 





FENCING 


(Continued from Page 34) 

in the rotation system used. Where trac- 
tors are used, long rows are desirable, 
though this may not be of great advan- 
tage with horse-drawn equipment. Soil 
and moisture conditions make it desir- 
able to keep in one field areas which can 
be farmed similarly. If, for example, 
parts of a farm may be cultivated quickly 
after rain it would be well not to inclose 
in that field an area which usually does 
not dry off for several days. Fields 
should be arranged to permit pasturing 
with the shortest lanes possible. If in 
the plan a portable fence can be used in 
one location periodically during a rota- 
tion program, the fencing problem can 
be simplified by erecting permanent sub- 
stantial end posts for this portable fence. 
Around barn lots fences are usually sub- 
jected to more severe usage than field 
fences because of the recurrent crowded 
condition of the lot. The size of the field 
and the kind and number of livestock to 
be controlled determine to some extent 
the weight and size of the fence to be 
used. 

Before building or rebuilding a divi- 
sion or boundary fence, it is wise to ex- 
amine carefully the laws of your State 
to make sure that you are meeting all 
legal requirements. 

Probably most fence failures may be 
attributed to improper selection of mate- 
rials for, or improper erection of, the end 
and corner post assemblies. 

Stretching the fence too tightly or too 
loosely, poor attachment of fence wires 
to the posts, improper spacing of posts 
and spacing of barbed wires too high 
above the woven wire, all contribute to a 
shorter life for the fence and _ higher 
maintenance costs. 

The economic life of a fence as com- 


pared with the actual period of use is a 
problem which should receive further 
study. Surveys have shown very con- 
clusively, however, that there are mil- 
lions of rods of fence in existence at the 
present time which are costing annually 
more in repairs and labor than the annual 
cost of new fences. Data should be found 
which will show the farmer conclusively 
that he will be much further ahead finan- 


cially to replace his fences—when they 
reach a stage requiring excessive repairs 
—rather than to struggle with them four 
or five years more, inviting livestock 
losses and excessive costs. 





CLass I RAILROADS in the first half of 1939 
had a net deficit of $91,766,000 after fixed 
charges, compared with a deficit of $180,021,000 
in the same period last year. 





27 MILLIONTH 
DOOR DEDICATED 
AT NEW YORK 
FAIR 


A place of honor in the 
exhibit of Washington 
State at the New York 
World's Fair was reserved 
for the twenty-seven mil- 
lionth door manufactured 
by Wheeler Osgood 
Sales Corp. The door 
was formally dedicated 
on "State of Washington 
Crew" day during a 
attended by 
more than seven hundred 
people, including several 
officials of the company. 
The door, shipped from 
the Tacoma 


ceremony 


factory, 
marks the use of more 
than seven hundred mil- 
lion feet of lumber and 
over two hundred million 
feet of veneered panel 
stock, which have been 
built into Woco and 
Laminex doors during 
the company's fifty years 
of continuous operation | 
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Pacific Coast Hardwood Distributors Mix 
Business With Pleasure 


San Francisco, CAtir.—The three-day 17th 
annual convention of the Pacific Coast Whole- 
sale Hardwood Distributors Association, whose 
membership extends from Vancouver, B. C., to 
San Diego, Calif., was pleasantly divided be- 
tween morning business sessions in the Tapes- 
try Room of the Palace Hotel in San Fran- 
cisco and relaxation on Treasure Island of the 
Golden Gate International Exposition during 
the afternoons and evenings. 

At the Saturday morning (Sept. 16) con- 
cluding business session, the following officers 
and directors were elected for the ensuing 
year: 


President—Norman C. Sawers, J. Fyfe 
Smith Co., Vancouver, B. C. 
Vice President—C. R. Taenzer, American 


Hardwood Co., Los Angeles. 

Secretary-treasurer—Frank G. Wurzburg, 
Ehrlich-Harrison Co., Seattle. 

New directors include—P. J. Ahern, Emer- 
son Hardwood Co., Portland; Norman Cru- 
ver, Wheeler-Osgood Sales Corp., Tacoma; 
B. E. Bryan, Strable Hardwood Co., Oakland; 
Homer Maris, Maris Plywood Corporation, 
San Francisco; Paul Penberthy, Penberthy 
Lumber Co., Los Angeles, and Al Frost, Frost 
Hardwood Lumber Co., San Diego. 


The 1940 convention was slated to be held 
in the Pacific Northwest at a time and place 
to be decided later. 

The convention got under way Thursday 
morning at 10 a. m., with President W. T. 
White, of White Bros., San Francisco, presid- 
ing, assisted by Don White, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

First order of business was that of extend- 
ing welcome to four new members: E. A. 
Howard & Co., O’Neill Lumber Co., and E. L. 
Bruce Co., all of San Francisco, and Owens 
Park Lumber Co., Los Angeles. 

During the sectional reports, among other 
important matters, Jerry Sullivan, Jr., Sullivan 
Hardwood Co., San Diego, emphasized the dan- 
gers of the “$30-Thursday” proposition on the 
special election ballot; Frank J. Connolly, 
Western Hardwood Lumber Co., Los Angeles, 
called attention to menace to wholesale hard- 
wood trade of mill sales direct to furniture 
manufacturers through brokers; Nelson E. 
Jones, Jones Hardwood Co., San Francisco, 
declared small yards able to compete on equal 
basis with large yards now; A. E. Wanke, 
Wanke Panel Co., Portland, pointed out hard- 
wood panel business was at low ebb, and Nor- 
man C. Sawers, J. Fyfe Smith Co., Vancouver, 
B. C., indicated business in that area was down 
10 to 15 percent from last year. 

As a guest speaker, Arthur F. Fischer, ad- 
visor on natural resources, office of the presi- 
dent of the Philippine Commonwealth and for- 
mer director of forestry, briefly reviewed the 
problems of the Philippine hardwood industry; 
pointed out the term Philippine mahogany was 
entirely of American origin, and that many 
Philippine woods really not mahogany were 
better than mahogany. He spoke on trade re- 
lations between the United States and the 
Philippines, and of the changing order of 
affairs that had to be considered in such rela- 
tions. 

The second guest speaker was Ralph Hill, 
secretary-treasurer, National Oak Flooring 
Manufacturers’ Association, Memphis, Tenn. 
In an inspirational plea of love and fellowship, 
Mr. Hill advocated tolerance in handling pres- 
ent-day disconcerting problems in the hard- 
wood industry. 

Following proposal by B. E. Bryan, to effect 
that customary spreading of employees’ vaca- 
tions over a period of five months was not to 
the best interest of the industry, a resolution 
was passed suggesting that the first two weeks 
in July be the vacation period, and that as 


many vacations be arranged for that period as 
practicable. 

At conclusion of report of the Unloading in 
Transit committee, presented by Chairman 
Harry White, White Bros., it was determined 
that while there was a potential threat to the 
industry in the matter of railroad distributions 
in transit, it had not yet reached point of need 
for action; the committee was authorized to 
continue in force. 

During general discussion, the problems of 
the 40-hour week, written in the union con- 
tract following recent labor difficulties, in Los 
Angeles was considered. The outstanding need 
for both local and national advertising cam- 
paigns to increase hardwood usage and win 
back business lost to substitutes came in for 
much discussion. James Davis, Davis Hard- 
wood Co., San Francisco, outlined what he 
and his firm had been doing to promote a co- 
ordinated effort on part of the industry in 
direction of hardwood promotion. 
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Members of the association were given guest 
cards for the Press Club and the Island Club 
on Treasure Island, and ladies received guest 
cards for the Yerba Buena Club. 

Thursday afternoon and evening were left 
free of activities so the delegation could visit 
the Fair. The annual banquet was held in 
the ladies’ lounge of the California Building on 
Treasure Island on Friday evening. On Satur- 
day evening the assemblage attended the Follies 
Bergere, the association being host. A Sun- 
day morning breakfast closed an enjoyable 
round of business and pleasure. 





Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the As- 
sociation of American Railroads shows that rev- 
enue freight for the two weeks ended Sept. 9, 
totaled 1,389,157 cars, as follows: Forest prod- 
ucts, 63,235 cars (a decrease of 89 cars below 
the amount for the two weeks ended Aug. 26); 
grain, 76,497 cars; livestock, 30,667 cars; ore, 
101,969 cars; coke, 15,367 cars; coal, 257,235 
cars; merchandise, 292,635 cars, and miscellane- 
ous, 551,552 cars. The total loadings for the 
two weeks ended Sept. 9 show an increase of 
26,329 cars above the amount for the two weeks 
ended Aug. 26. 


Appalachian Hardwood Manufacturers 
Note Increased Demand 


CINCINNATI, Our0, Sept. 18.—Discussion of 
what might be on the business horizon for 
Appalachian hardwood lumber manufacturers 
and wholesalers superseded the agenda of the 
one-day conference of the trade extension com- 
mittee of Appalachian Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers (Inc.) held last Friday, at the Hotel Gib- 
son, here. 

The conference was called to discuss plans 
for the work of the trade extension committee 
for the fall and winter, but the general con- 
cern about the war in Europe turned the ses- 
sion into a round-table repetition of the trade 
rumors in circulation in eastern Kentucky, in 
the West Virginia lumber camps, and in the 
hardwood districts of southwest Virginia. 

For instance, one man had heard a story that 
an agent of one of the European countries had 
been traveling through the hardwood camps of 
West Virginia trying to get options on all the 
well dried and seasoned 4-inch white oak lum- 
ber he could find. It was said that holders 
were not anxious to give options except at a 
price which the agent didn’t care to pay. The 
story was that comparatively little such busi- 
ness was done. The white oak owners thought 
that their product was selling far below its 
intrinsic value, and expressed confidence that 
if the war in Europe proved to be as serious 
as is now indicated, hardwood lumber of all 
kinds would have a steady and substantial ad- 
vance. 

Another conferee had heard that purchasing 
agents in the South Appalachian region had 
been making inquiry for considerable lots of 
thick walnut for gun stocks. He also had not 
been able to make any large contracts because 
owners asked fancy prices for their walnut. 

The consensus of opinion at the round table 
was that for several years both kiln-dried and 
air-dried Appalachian hardwoods had been al- 
most on the bargain counter as compared with 
their real value. Dealers thought that the war 
would give the lumbermen a chance to realize, 
but they did not think that the manufacturers 
would be disposed to profiteer. They expressed 


the opinion that the average manufacturer 
would be content with a fair profit. 

Fred Bringardner, Lexington manufacturer 
and wholesaler, presided over the conference, 
he being chairman of the trade extension com- 
mittee of the association. Another important 


figure was Joseph J. Linehan, former president 
of the organization, now president of the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association. 

H. E. Everley, manager of the trade exten- 
sion department Appalachian Hardwood Manu- 
facturers (Inc.), giving a preliminary report 
on his promotional plans, said that he meant 
to have a special exhibit of the character 
marked Appalachian solid hardwood paneling 
at the Baltimore convention of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association. He told of 
the fine reception Appalachian paneling had 
from unexpected quarters by reason of the 
broadcasts and brochures prepared and dis- 
tributed. He said that a number of small or- 
ders had been placed for this paneling by per- 
sons who had seen the brochures, or who had 
their attention drawn to the paneling at re- 
tailers’ and wholesalers’ conventions, or through 
contact with contractors or architects who had 
seen and admired it. 

It was reported that paneling manufacturers 
had been compelled to manufacture duplicates 
of the paneling. Experience had proved that 
the buyers were sold on character-marked birch 
and oak, in preference to poplar or maple. They 
liked the oak because it had a beautiful grain 
and could be shellacked to advantage at a rea- 
sonable figure. 

As an evidence of the increasing popularity 
of the paneling J. J. Linehan cited a rather 
substantial order for character-marked white 
oak which had come from northern Illinois. He 
also cited orders for oak paneling from two 
large department stores in Cincinnati, and said 
his firm had had to replenish stocks several 
times and probably would have to do so again 
soon. 

Reports were made on prospects for business 
from the railroads, which are making plans 
for extensive repairs to bad-order cars. They 
are buying yellow pine and fir for car lining, 
siding, doors and decking, and oak for sills 
and studding, and, in certain instances, for 
decking. Buying is mostly of hand-to-mouth 
lots for the present, until the railway purchas- 
ing agents could estimate how much demand 
there was for box cars. 





APPROXIMATELY THREE thousand crossties are 
used for each mile of railroad track in this 
country. 
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WINCHENDON, MAss., 
Sept. 16.—Lumber pro- 
duction and merchan- 
dising organizations 





F. A. SILCOX, 
U. S. Forester, 
Washington, D. C. 








from every section of the country were officially 
represented here Sept. 12 at what proved to be 
a vitally important conference of industry lead- 
ers with officials of United States Forest Serv- 
ice, to determine upon a proper course _of 
action in marketing the rapidly accumulating 
supply of native pine in New England, salvaged 
from the trees felled in the hurricane of Sept. 
21, 1938. Plans for the conference were made 
several weeks before war in Europe was 
declared, or the emergency need of vast stores 
of lumber for war purposes at the front had 
been developed or even canvassed, but, as P. A. 
Hayward, of the Forest Products Division of 
the Department of Commerce, expressed it, 
“With the declaration of war, the situation was 
changed overnight, and our department is being 
flooded with cable inquiries from the war 
industries boards of England and France seek- 
ing sources of supply for all types of forest 
product. They are checking up on available 
stocks of mine props, boards and timber for use 
in all types of buildings at or near the front, 
and for the sheathing of trenches to make them 
more livable. Records here show that the stock 
of lumber in Great Britain is very low, and 
that none of the Baltic countries are in a posi- 
tion to supply any considerable amount. Eng- 
land will have to start buying very soon, and 
will have to find a way to convoy lumber car- 
goes to her shores.” Comment by leading ship- 
pers at this conference indicated that negotia- 
tions for a block of 200,000,000 feet of this 
New England pine already in pile had reached 
a stage where buyer and seller were only a 
fraction of a dollar away from complete price 
agreement. 


Numerous Interests Represented 


In this situation, this merchandising confer- 
ence took on new aspects and importance as 
the delegates assembled in the auditorium con- 
nected with Toy Town Tavern at 11 o'clock, 
with Assistant United States Forester E. R. 
Tinker in the chair. Others attending included: 


Chief Forester F. A. Silcox, Washington; 
W. R. Burt, Washington, National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association; Felix L. LaMar, 
Holbrook Lumber Co., Springfield, Mass.; P. 
A. Hayward, Washington, Forest Products 
Division, Department of Commerce; Sherman 
Adams, Parker-Young Co., Lincoln, N. H.; L. 
S. Bean, regional director, Forest Service; 
F. S. Fuller, chief Timber Salvage Division, 
Boston. E. Kelso, P. Newcomb, and C. P. 
Cronk, Forest Service; Wilson Compton, 
Washington, manager National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers Association; A. N. Fredrickson, 
Newark, N. J., representing western associa- 
tions; Stanley Fessenden, Townsend, Mass., 
president New England Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation; W. E. Dickinson, Greenfield, Mass., 
New England Box Co.; J. A. Currey, presi- 
dent, and Sid L. Darling, secretary National- 
American Wholesale Lumber Association; E. 
R. Plunkett, New Rochelle, N. Y., Plunkett- 
Webster Lumber Co.; T. R. Preston, New 
York, Frost & Davis Lumber Co. Norman 
Mason, North Chelmsford, Mass., and John 
A. Lamprey, Lawrence, Mass., retail dele- 
gates. K. M. Hancock, Everett, Mass.; Owen 
Johnson, Manchester, N. H.; Edward W. 


Amemcanfiumberman 


Treen, Conway, N. H.; R. E. Broderick, New 
York, secretary; Frank Kennett, Conway, 
N. H., Northeastern Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. Horace A. Bailey, Boston, president; 
David Osborn, Boston; T. H Shepard, Boston, 
New England Wholesale Lumber Association. 
F. J. Caulkins, Boston, AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. 


Invites Suggestions on Disposal 


Mr. Tinker, who has represented Forest 
Service as director in chief of log salvage oper- 
ations in New England, opened the session with 
the brief statement that a total of 560,401,000 
feet of logs had been delivered at the storage 
points, of which 209,120,000 feet had been 
sawed into lumber, leaving 327,987,000 feet of 
logs now in storage at the water ponds. In 
directing the disposal of the lumber product, 
he said, the Log Salvage Administration aimed 
to market it in such a way as to cause the 
least possible disturbance in the lumber indus- 
try. It could not all be exported to foreign 
countries, nor could our own Government agen- 
cies absorb such a vast quantity of softwood 
lumber. He invited the delegates to freely dis- 
cuss the merchandising problem as it is now 
affected by the current need of lumber supplies 
in the war-torn countries of Europe. 


Should Not Be Sold Below Cost 


President J. A. Currey, of National-Ameri- 
can Wholesale Lumber Association, took the 
floor to present the composite view of manu- 


facturers and wholesale dealers that, so far as- 


American consuming markets are concerned, 
this salvaged lumber should be held out of 
the market for a period of at least a year, and 
that in no case should it be sold at prices that 
do not fully cover cost. He stated that this 
was the unanimous opinion of a meeting of 
delegates held in Boston on the previous 
evening. 

This statement by Mr. Currey was fully con- 
curred in by T. H. Shepard, of Boston; Ed- 
ward W. Treen, of Conway, N. H.; A. N. 
Fredrickson, of Newark, eastern sales manager 
for Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., and others. It was 
stated that the cut of lumber in New England 
in 1937—the latest yearly period for which 
figures are available—was 559,000,000 feet. In 
this connection, President Fessenden, of the 
New England Lumbermen’s Association, stated 
that all private operators in New England were 
heavily overstocked, for they had been obliged 
to clear their land of hurricane-felled trees. 
This surplus would be difficult to market at a 
profit, but the situation would be greatly clari- 
fied if the salvaged lumber held by the Govern- 
ment could be shipped overseas, and thus be 
taken entirely out of the American market. 
There are 619 private mills operating in New 
England. 


RFC Controls Sales Policy Through Loans 


At this point, Chief Forester Silcox was 
vigorously applauded when he announced that 
he favored holding the Government’s salvaged 
lumber out of the market long enough to enable 
the independent operators to move their sur- 
plus stocks, but, he added facetiously: “I 
must consult my bankers before issuing a state- 
ment to that effect.” It was explained that 
when the emergency arose for bringing finan- 
cial help to the hurricane-swept areas of New 
England, approximately $10,000,000 was loaned 
to Forest Service by Reconstruction Finance 
Corp., at an agreed interest rate of 3 percent. 
There were stipulations in the loan agreement 
that vested control over certain sales policies 
with the finance corporation. 
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Forest Service and Lumbermen 
onfer on Northeast Salvage 


Will Inform Public on Status of Salvage 


It was urged by several delegates that an 
official statement be prepared for the press, by 
which the public would be fully informed as 
to the status of this salvaged lumber in the 
general market. This was agreed to, and the 
Chair announced the following committee to 
draft such a statement: 

Stanley Fessenden, 
Chairman. 

Horace A. Bailey, Boston, wholesale. 

David Osborne, Boston, wholesale. 

Norman P. Mason, retail. 


Kenneth M. Hancock, eastern manufac- 
turers. 


A. N. Fredrickson, western manufacturers. 


Forest Service and Lumbermen Draft Policy 


Following adjournment, this committee joined 
with Chief Forester Silcox in the drafting of 
a statement of policy that would be acceptable 
to his department, and upon its completion, Mr. 
Silcox left for Washington to secure the 
approval of “his bankers,” the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. That being accomplished, this 
official “Statement of Policy” will be forwarded 


Townsend, Mass., 





a 


WILSON COMPTON, 
Washington, D. C.; 
National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ 
Association 


J. A. CURREY, 
New York City; 
National-American 
Wholesale Lumber 
Association 


to L. S. Bean, regional director of the North- 
eastern Timber Salvage Administration, at. Bos- 
ton, who will promptly call a meeting of the 
framers of the “Statement” for final approval, 
when it will be released to the press, to the 
end that the public may be properly informed 
as to the attitude of the lumber industry and 
the Federal authorities in the marketing of 
the vast surplus of forest product coming from 
the 619 private sawmills operating on hurricane- 
felled logs, plus the product of nearly 600,- 
000,000 feet of logs already salvaged under 
contract by the Federal administration. 





Installs Treating Plant 


New Westminister, B. C., Sept. 16.—Pro- 
viding the most modern facilities for treating 
choice fir lumber to prevent steaming and dis- 
coloration, the Timberland Lumber Co. (Ltd.), 
here, has just completed the installation of a 
chemical treating plant. A powerful 90-foot 
electrically operated boom crane dips bundles 
of selected lumber into large dipping tank. 





Meetings to Be Held 


29—United States Building & Loan League, 
N. J. Annual conference. 


5-7—Mountain State Forest Festival, 
W. Va. 

Oct. 9-14—Forest Festival of East Texas, 
Tex. 

11-13—Pacific Logging Congress, 
Hotel, Portland, Ore. Annual. 
Oct. 16-20—Wood Products Section, 
Council, Atlantic City, N. J. 
20-21—Florida Lumber & Millwork Associa- 
tion, Ponte Vedra Beach, Fla. Semi-annual. 
24-27—National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Annual. 

Nov. 8-10—California 
ciation, Del Monte, 


Sept. 25- 
Atlantic City, 


Oct. Elkins, 


Lufkin, 
Oct. Multnomah 

National Safety 
Annual meeting. 
Oct. 


Oct. 


Lumbermen’s Asso- 


Annual. 


Retali 
Calif. 
Nov. 15—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Mayflower Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla. Semi- 
annual. 

Nov. 14-15—Associated Cooperage Industries of 
America (Inc.), Peabody Hotel, Memphis, 
Tenn. Semi-annual. 


Associations Plans and Activities 


Jan. 30-Feb. 1—Middle Atlantic Lumbermen’s As- 


Nov. 23- American Foresters, St. 
Francis Hotel, Annual. 
Dec. 6-7—Carolina Lumber & Building Supply As- 
sociation, Jefferson Hotel, Columbia, 8S. C. 

Annual. 


25—Society of 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Dec. 9—Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 


sociation, Hotei Somerset, Boston. Annual. 


Jan. 9-11—Indiana Lumber & Builders’ Supply As- 
sociation, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. An- 
nual, 


Jan. 16-19—Ohio Association of Retail 
Dealers, Memorial Hall, Dayton, Ohio. 


Lumber 
Annual. 


16-18—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associat- 
tion, Municipal Auditorium, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Annual. 


Jan. 


22-24—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Shirley-Savoy Hotel, Denver, Colo. An- 
nual. 

Jan. 23-25 
tion, Brown Hotel, 


Jan. 


—Kentucky Lumber & Supply Associa- 
Louisville, Ky. Annual. 


Jan. 23-25—Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s As- 


sociation, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City. 
Annual. 
Jan. 24-26—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 


Auditorium, Kansas City, Mo. Annual. 
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sociation, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Annual. 

Jan. 30-Feb. 2—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, 
Mich. Annual. 

Jan. 31-Feb. 2—Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Coliseum, Des Moines, Iowa. Annual. 


Feb. 6-8—Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


Feb. 7-9—Lumber Dealers’ Association of Western 
Pennsylvania, Hotel William Penn, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Annual. 


Feb. 13-15—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Auditorium, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 

Feb. 14-16—Virginia Building Material Association, 

Roanoke Hotel, Roanoke, Va. Annual. 

15-17—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 

ciation, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Canada. 

Annual. 

21-23—Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ Associa- 

tion, Auditorum, Omaha, Neb. Annual. 

March 15-16—Florida Lumber & Millwork Associa- 
tion, Orlando, Fla. Annual. 

April 8-10—Lumbermen’s 
Fort Worth, Tex. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Association of 
Annual. 


Texas, 





Virginia's "Valentine Convention" to 
Get at "Heart" of the Business 


RicHMoND, Va., Sept. 18.—Harris Mitchell, 
secretary and treasurer Virginia Building Mate- 
rial Association, has announced, from head- 
quarters in this city, that the 14th annual meet- 
ing of that organization will be held in the 
Roanoke Hotel, Roanoke, Va., Feb. 14-16. 

Besides the coincidence of the 14th annual 
meeting beginning on the 14th of the month, 
that date also happens to be St. Valentine’s 
Day—so the coming meeting is referred to as 
the “Valentine Convention” of the Virginia 
association. 

“We'll take full advantage of that idea,” 
and Secretary Mitchell, “to develop a program 
that will send our delegates home _ better 
acquainted with the ‘Heart’ of their business, 
so they may plan more intelligently to make 
adjustments that will enhance their interests 
and improve their service.” 





Cooperage Industries Name Mem- 
phis for Semi-annual Nov. 14-15 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 18—The AMERICAN 
LuUMBERMAN has been officially informed from 
headquarters of the Associated Cooperage In- 
dustries of America (Inc.), this city, that the 
24th semi-annual convention of that organiza- 
tion will be held in the Peabody Hotel, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., Nov. 14-15. 





Management Conference to Point 
Way to Increased Plant Efficiency 


New York, Sept. 00—The role of plant 
modernization in the improvement of industrial 
production efficiency will be a feature topic at 
a conference to be conducted by the American 
Management Association at the Palmer House, 
Chicago, Nov. 15-16, according to advance pro- 
gram announcement by the association’s offices 
here. 

How American industry can meet the prob- 
lem of controlling unit costs through more 
efficient plant facilities as it becomes the world’s 
remaining big-scale producer of goods will be 
the theme of the conference, which is expected 
to bring together representatives of virtually 
every industry in the country for a discussion 
of modern production equipment and systems. 

Authorities on plant facilities, equipment and 
methods will participate in the proceedings, and 
in addition, officers of the ordnance depart- 


ment of the Army will be present to outline 
plans for industrial co-ordination. 

The conference program, as announced, will 
emphasize factory design and modernization as 
a factor in cost reduction. Subjects to be cov- 
ered will include building design as a factor in 
production efficiency; plant services and unit 
costs; “plants of tomorrow” in operation to- 
day; lighting for production; heating, ventilat- 





SECRETARIES 


of associations whose coming con- 
ventions are not listed above, are 
requested to send in details as 
to dates and places of meeting, 
so that proper publicity and news 
coverage may be given. Address 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 





ing, and air conditioning as a factor in produc- 
tion efficiency; effects of environment on em- 
ployee efficiency, effect of air conditioning on 
employee comfort, health and efficiency. 





Carolina Association Assures Mem- 
bers of Worthwhile Program 


Cuarwotte, N. C, Sept. 18.—The 17th annual 
convention of the Carolina Lumber and Build- 
ing Supply Association will be held in the Jeff- 
erson Hotel, Columbia, S. C., Dec. 6-7. 

Secretary E. M. Garner informs the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN that this meeting promises to 
be one of the best—if not the best—annual con- 
ventions ever held by the association. A great 
deal of interest is being shown already by man- 
ufacturers and others who will exhibit at the 
convention. The program is still in the mak- 
ing, but there is every indication that it will -be 
a good one, with outstanding leaders from every 
division of the industry in attendance. 

The general convention committee is made 
up of the following well known lumbermen: M. 
R. Bagnal, Bagnal-Nettles Builders Supply Co., 
Columbia, S. C.; H. O. Stuckey, Stuckey Lum- 
ber Co., Columbia, S. C.; George J. Cunning- 
ham, Cunningham Lumber Co., Columbia, S. C. 


Northwestern Plans for Big Conven- 
tion, to Be Held Jan. 16-18 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Sept. 19.—Announc- 
ing dates for the fiftieth annual convention of 
the Northwestern Lumbermens Association as 
Jan. 16, 17 and 18, Secretary Ormie C. Lance 
and President L. H. Piper have sounded a “call 
to arms” to all members, actual and prospec- 
tive, to make this “Golden Jubilee” session an 
outstanding event in the history of the organ- 
ization. 

The 1940 convention, as for some years past, 
will be held in the Minneapolis Municipal 
Auditorium. Exhibitors have been assured of 
even better facilities than heretofore by a 
new plat of the exhibition floor, showing new 
booths and additional services to be provided. 
Each booth is to be equipped with a complete 
set of furniture, and this will be included in 
the contract price for the booth. 


“At the 49th annual convention there were 
191 booths, occupied by 174 companies,” Mr. 
Lance recalls. “The coming convention is 
earmarked right now to break this record. A 
program full of zip, important messages, sales 
aids and other outstanding features is being 
arranged.” 





Reorganize Northern District Group 
of California Retailers 


OAKLAND,. Cair., Sept. 18—Adopting the 
name “Lumber Merchants ‘Association of 
Northern California,” the retail lumbermen of 
that area met here and reorganized the north- 
ern district group of the California’ Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association. At the reorganization 
meeting, held in the Lake Merritt Hotel, Fri- 
day evening, Sept. 15, tentative by-laws, pre- 
viously prepared by a committee, were adopted, 
and directors for the various districts were ap- 
pointed. The board of directors met imme- 
diately and elected the following officers: 


President—J. H. Kirk, Southern Pacific 
Milling Co., San Luis Obispo. 

Vice-president—F. Dean Prescott, 
Lumber Co., Fresno. 


Treasurer—I. E. Horton, South City Lum- 
ber & Supply Co., South San Francisco. 


The president will appoint the secretary. 


Directors include—San Francisco district, 
F. L. Dettmann, San Francisco; Alameda 
county district, M. B. Carter, Oakland; Penin- 
sula district, I. E. Horton, South San Fran- 
cisco; Coast Counties district, J. H. Kirk, 
San Luis Obispo; Sacramento district, Carl 


Valley 
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D. Hagge, Sacramento; central valley district, 
Wm. Wright, Stockton; San Joaquin valley 
district, Ray Clotfelter, Visalia; Kern county 
district, Walter Peterson, Bakersfield; north- 
ern counties district, Geo. K. Adams, Walnut 
Grove; Marin county district, Chas. T. Lund, 
San Rafael; Redwood Empire district, Henry 
Laws, Santa Rosa. 

The stated purpose of the Lumber Merchants 
Association of Northern California is “to pro- 
mote friendly relations among those engaged 
in the distribution of lumber and building ma- 
terials in northern California, and to unite the 
retail lumber merchants into an association to 
promote the mutual interests of its members.” 

Prior to the reorganization meeting all 
northern California retail lumbermen, whether 
they were then association members or not, 
were invited to attend and take part in the 
program of reorganization. 

J. O. Handley, M. J. Murphy (Inc.), Car- 
mel, presided at the meeting, and George W. 
Greene, secretary Coast Counties Lumber- 
men’s Club, served as secretary. 





Western Retailers Hold District 


Conferences in Idaho 

SEATTLE, WAsH., Sept. 18.—Continuing on a 
5,000-mile trek over Pacific Northwest States, 
President Earl E. LeValley and Managing 
Director W. C. (“Bill”) Bell of the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association had _ three 
Idaho cities on their schedule for district con- 
ferences on Sept. 18, 19 and 20. The first of 
these dinner meetings was scheduled for Poca- 
tello, under the chairmanship of Claude Bistline 
of the Idaho Lumber & Hardware Co., Poca- 
tello. Second meeting was set for Twin Falls, 
under chairmanship of Tom Gamble of the 
Boise-Payette Lumber Co., Jerome, while the 
third meeting was being arranged by Windsor 
J. Lloyd, of the Lloyd Lumber Co., Nampa, 
for Sept. 20 at Boise. All three of the chair- 
men are directors of the Western association. 

Upon completion of the first leg of a con- 
ference tour a few days ago President LeValley 
commented on the growing trend of Western 
retailers to do a better and more complete job 
of merchandising of low-cost homes direct to 
the consumer. 





Plywood Association Releases Book- 
let of Activity Charts 


TaAcoMA, WaAsH., Sept. 16—A novel method 
of presenting the activities of a trade associa- 
tion is shown in the recently issued 36-page 
booklet entitled “A Report of the Annual Meet- 
ing of the Douglas Fir Plywood Association.” 

On each page was reproduced a photograph 
of an activity chart which was, fittingly a 4x6- 
foot panel of %4-inch Douglas fir plywood. The 
lettering and the art work on each panel were 
painted directly on the plywood and pictorially 
summarized the year’s achievements of the 
several departmental activities of the Associa- 
tion. : 

The charts were first presented at the an- 
nual meeting of the Douglas fir plywood indus- 
try on May 5 last. 

The reception of the report, which was given 
by W. E. Difford, managing director of the 
association, and the graphic presentation of 
the material, so impressed those who hear it 
that it was deemed advisable to reproduce the 
charts in the 36-page folder, thereby making 
it possible to give wider distribution to the 
basic information on plywood. 

The report was subdivided into the following 
major classifications of activity: 

1. The Achievements of the management 
committee, which is made up of E. W. 
Daniels of the Harbor Plywood Corporation, 
as chairman; Frost Snyder, of Vancouver 
Plywood & Veneer Co., and J. R. Robinson, 
of Robinson Manufacturing Co. 

2. The activities of the Traffic department. 

3. The program of Research, including 
both laboratory and field research, as well as 
marketing research. 


4. The service of the Inspection depart- 
ment. 


5. The report of engineering and techni- 
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cal activities, including the trade and grade 
marking activities, co-operation with FHA 
and other governmental agencies and build- 
ing code work. 

6. The summary of trade paper advertis- 
ing campaign in 20 trade journals, and 18 
lumber dealer magazines, with a complete 
analysis of readership. 

7. The presentation of the sales promo- 
tional activity, including the direct mail 
campaign to sales representatives, jobbers, 
dealers, architects, builders and other large 
specifiers. 

8. The review of Douglas fir plywood pub- 
licity, with an analysis as to its value in in- 
creasing the markets for the product. 

9. The consolidated report of the accom- 
plishments of the Association’s field repre- 
sentatives in New York, Los Angeles, and 
Washington, D. C. 

Thirty-three charts in all were used to cover 
the basic activities of the association. At the 
meeting, Mr. Difford discussed the significance 
of each one in sequence, while in the subse- 
quent booklet explanatory notes are printed on 
each page below the chart. 

Copies of the booklet report are available to 
those who are interested by writing to the 
Douglas Fir Plywood Association, Tacoma 
Building, Tacoma, Wash. 
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Commission Lumber Salesmen to 
Hear SPA Grading Rules 
Explained 


BIRMINGHAM, ALa., Sept. 18.—The National 
Association of Commission Lumber Salesmen, 
through Secretary-Manager M. P. Klumph, is 
securing the services of a field engineer of the 
Southern Pine Association for addressing group 
meetings throughout the central and eastern 
sections of the country. 

These meetings, to be attended by invited 
lumbermen, will be devoted almost entirely to 
getting the new grading rules before the sales- 
men. 

Another matter claiming attention is that of 
the so called “Gypsy Lumber Truckers.” Com- 
plaints are growing in some sections of in- 
creased movement of trucked lumber into 
regular retail dealers’ territory, in some in- 
stances delivery as far as 450 miles being made. 

In addition to the Southern Pine Association. 
the National is working with all manufacturers’ 
associations, with the main plan of getting their 
field representatives to work through the Na- 
tional’s membership, which will call the meet- 
ings and control the attendance. 


Carolina-Virginia Loggers Meet 


NorFoL_k, VA., Sept. 18—A meeting of the 
Southern Pine Loggers’ group for North and 
South Carolina and Virginia was called to 
order at 2:15 p. m., Aug. 24, by Chairman J. J. 
Watson, H. C. Parrish, Richmond Cedar 
Works, welcomed the delegates, and said: “The 
logging man will have a pretty tough job this 
coming year with 30 cents an hour minimum 
basis.” B. M. Lufburrow, forester Southern 
Pine Association, responded. He said that 
many practical things have developed from 
these meetings, such as the wet-weather run- 
ways which were first used by the Camp 
Manufacturing Co. The Southern Pine region, 
mainly from Virginia to Texas, he continued 
is up against a wide variety of conditions of 
stands and growth, and must decide how, when 
and what to cut. 

“Logging in the Dismal Swamp,” was thie 
subject of J. J. Watson, logging superintendent 
Richmond Cedar Works. “The greatest diffi- 
culty with our logging today,” he declared, “is 
that we have a poor stand of timber, low grade 
and high wages, but I could log at a reason- 
able cost today if I could run my own busi- 
ness; the Government runs my business, how- 
ever, and I have very little to do with it, ex- 
cept worry over it.” 

“Integrated Forest Use,” was discussed by 
Frank Heyward, Jr., general manager South- 
ern Pulpwood Conservation Association, his 
talk being illustrated with pictures. Pulp 
lands are being managed to get the maximum 
return per acre, he said. The saw log industry, 
primarily interested in saw logs, will also grow 
a large amount of pulpwood. In recent months 
the ptulpwood companies have succeeded in 
buying tops for pulpwood. Close utilization is 
good business. If-the lumber. industry and the 
pulpwood industry would adopt the idea of in- 
tegrated production, we would have good 
forest management in about 50 percent of the 
total lumber used in the South each year. 

“Forestry and the Railroads” was the sub- 
ject of Charles A. Gillett, industrial forester 
Seaboard Air Line Railway. Railroads are 
progressive institutions and are vitally con- 
cerned with the perpetuation of forest growth, 
he asserted. The railroad’s interest in forestry 
includes tonnage, as forest products tonnage 
has been an important part of their revenue. 
Originally it resulted from virgin growth, but 
practically all is now from second growth. 
Railroads are interested in all industries de- 
pendent upon the forests for raw materials. In 
the South, more wood-using industries are 
needed. Timber growing will be intensified 
only to the extent that there are markets for 
the timber grown. 

A report. on “Logging and Loaders” was 


then presented by P. R. Camp, of the Camp 
Manufacturing Co., Franklin, Va. He stated 
he was sorry to say that Mr. Widmer, who 
was to make the report, is in the hospital. 
Trucks have brought isolated small stands to 
the mill. Twenty-five years ago you could not 
have found any lumber company that would 
have undertaken to go into an area and build 
their tracks from one stand to another. Now 
50,000 and 100,000 feet stands are bought. Most 
mills buy a great percentage of logs delivered. 

There followed a report on “Selective Log- 
ging,’ by L, R. Foreman, Foreman - Blades 
Lumber Co., Elizabeth City, N. C., and gen- 
eral discussion. 

Committees were then appointed: Nominat- 
ing—D. W. Guydon, chairman; Hugh Dudley, 
T. J. Bunch. Resolutions—James L. Huff, 
chairman; W. H. Haywood, A. E. Wackerman. 

At 7 p. m. the meeting again reconvened for 
supper, and, after a splendid meal, Chairman 
Watson requested Prof. A. E. Wackerman to 
serve as toastmaster. Prof. Wackerman called 
on Chairman Guydon to render report on 
nominations, and he offered the following 
names: Chairman, L. R. Foreman, Foreman- 
Blades Lumber Co., Elizabeth City, N. C.; 
vice chairman, N. T. Poarch, Camp Manufac- 


turing Co., Suffolk, Va.; secretary, B. M. 
Lufburrow, and their election was voted unani- 
mously. 


J. S. Holmes, North Carolina State forester, 
discussed “State Co-operation With Timberland 
Owners,” saying “Our co-operative efforts ate 
along two lines, with owners as well as with 
the counties in prevention of forest fires, and 
in forest management, working out a program 
for production and caring for the crop.” -F. H. 
Claridge, his assistant said, “Our fire control 
feature of the program of the State is a co- 
operative feature that not only takes in the Fed- 
eral Government, it takes in the county govern- 
ments and private individuals also.” He 
mentioned the rapid growth in selective cut- 
ting practice. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

On Aug. 25, 8 a. m., the party drove by 
automobile some fifty-odd miles to the logging 
camp of the Richmond Cedar Works, and 
they were taken on a railroad touring car into 
the company’s Dismal Swamp logging opera- 
tion, when they came back to the camp, lunch- 
eon was served, and then they went into the 
juniper swamp. The trip was immensely en- 
joyed by everyone. At the conclusion of the 
trip, Prof. A. E. Wackerman presented reso- 
lutions deeply appreciative of the splendid hos- 
pitality of Richmond Cedar Works, and of 
sympathy with E. D. Widmer in his illness; 
these were unanimously adopted. 
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Building Costs Due to Rise, 
Woodwork Jobbers Are Told 


“People who build homes during the next six 
months will probably do so at a lower cost than 
they would be able to at any future time in their 
lives,” declared Roy Wenzlick, president of Real 
Estate Analysts (Inc.), St. Louis, before the 
membership of the National Association of 
Woodwork Jobbers at the organization’s fourth 
annual convention, in Chicago, Sept. 12. Mr. 
Wenzlick’s address received the closest attention 
due to the pertinence of its subject: “The War 
in Europe and the Outlook for New Building at 
Home.” 

Building costs advanced 218 percent between 
the time the World War started in 1914 and 
1920, and he sees more reasons today for prices 
to rise during the coming half dozen years than 
were evident in 1914. He does not believe that 
the war abroad will have an immediate effect 
upon residential building here. It was forecast 
that September and October construction will be 
off a little bit, that November and December 
will find it climbing slightly, and that building 
the first half of 1940 will be about normal. Mr. 
Wenzlick looks for a rapid advance in building 
costs to get under way about July 1 next year. 
It was pointed out in connection with what may 
be expected of prices later that even in the bot- 
tom of the depression building materials cost 
one-third more than in 1914 previous to the 
war’s start. 


Case House Discussed 


To illustrate his points on building costs in 
1914, in 1920, at present, and what they might 
be after the present conflict has been going six 
years, Mr. Wenzlick cited a two-story, six-room 
residence in St. Louis which was built for $4,254 
the month before war began in 1914. In 1920, 
the same dwelling would have cost $8,006; at 
the present price of materials it could be erected 
for $6,420, and in six years he estimates that the 
house would cost $12,100. 

Then taking up the financing angle, Mr. 
Wenzlick said that the most favorable arrange- 
ment obtainable in 1926, when the same house 
would have cost $9,500, would have required a 
$1,500 down payment, a $5,500 first mortgage 
and a $2,500 second mortgage. Under this plan 
the monthly payments would have started at 
$123.33, which is in sharp contrast to uniform 
monthly payments of $36.75 today through an 
FHA loan for 25 years. This figure is based 
on a down payment of $1,500 to make the case 
comparable with the 1926 financing cited. 

The speaker foresees more industrial con- 
struction, and believes that its need for financ- 
ing may boost the existing low interest rates 
obtainable by home builders. Labeling the war 
as a “tremendous calamity,” Mr. Wenzlick ex- 
pects it to bring an increase in production activ- 
ity in the United States at least for a short 
time. He fears a long war, and does not think 
this country will enter it unless the allies are 
losing. 


Predicts More Farm Building 


Asked what his prediction was concerning 
new construction on farms during the next few 
years, it was unhesitatingly stated that it would 
increase due to a rise in grain prices. He sees 
farm values advancing, also, but advises farm- 
ers to pay off their mortgages instead of buying 
more acreage like they did before. Farm values 
at present are 84 percent of what they were in 
1914, Mr. Wenzlick said. 

The second speaker on the first forenoon’s 
program was S. O. Hall, secretary-manager of 
the National Door Manufacturers Association, 
who spoke on “Sash and Door Standardization.” 
He told of the work being done toward stand- 
ardizing these items, and said that progress is 
hoped for by the industry. Mr. Hall reported 
that an important development in the building 


industry is the recent project of the American 
Standards Association for the coordination of 
building materials sizes. All branches of the 
industry, including architects and several gov- 
ernment housing agencies, are co-operating. The 
project’s aim is to promote the reduction of ma- 
terial and labor waste in construction by pro- 
viding definitely standardized construction unit 
sizes. 

He doesn’t favor standardization when it in- 
terferes with individual initiative and ingenuity. 
The National Door Manufacturers Association 
during the past two years has tried to solve the 
problem without restricting individual practices. 
Studies have encompassed the entire range of 
practical standards for windows, doors and 


frames. 
Elected to Directorate 


On Wednesday morning the following men 
were elected to the board of directors: chairman, 
Paul E. Manring, Wolverine Shingle & Lum- 
ber Co., Detroit, Mich.; treasurer, C. A. 
Schneider, Roberts Sash & Door Co., Chicago; 
secretary-manager, W. M. Steinbauer, Chicago. 

At the closing session on Wednesday morning 
R. E. Saberson, trade promotion manager, 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., St. Paul, delivered 
a talk, illustrated with slides, in refutal of 
the charges made in some quarters that building 
prices are too high. Pointing out that the first 
seven months of 1939 produced more residential 
construction than the same periods in any of 
the past eight years, the speaker then quoted in- 
dex figures reflecting comparative costs of cer- 
tain building materials in 1939 as compared with 
the average of the past twenty years to prove 
that the costs of materials are not out of line. 
In the following list the first figure is the twenty 
year average, and the second, the 1939 index. 
Brick, 94.5, 92.4; cement, 97.2, 95.5; lumber, 
93.9, 92.6; paint, 93.9, 80.5; plumbing, 81.8, 
79.2; average of all materials, 95.9, 89.6. 

On a $6,000 house that was built recently, the 
speaker said that 59 percent was for materials 
and 40 percent for labor. Labor was paid the 
prevailing scales. However, he pointed out that 
material prices were eight percent less than the 
twenty-year average, and labor prices 20 per- 
cent more. Even these comparisons, he warned, 
do not tell the whole story. They do not ac- 
count for basements dug with power shovels, 
the fabrication of wood parts done with power 
saws, and numerous other machine operations 
on the job, nor do they account for streamline 
windows and doors turned out in factories, 
sanded flooring delivered to the job, or unit 
plumbing fixtures. They do not account for 
the fact that house building today has been 
reduced in large part to merely assembling fac- 
tory-finished units. 


Examples of Lower Building Costs 


Numerous examples were cited to prove that 
building costs have become lower. Among these 
was a set of figures compiled yearly since 1920 
in St. Louis. At that time the house used for 
comparative purposes cost $8,000. It reached a 
low in 1933, costing $5,148, and today costs 
$6,200 to build. The twenty-year average is 
$6,693.85. Slides were shown of a house re- 
cently built and sold in Minneapolis for $19.78 
a month and of another built and sold in Boise, 
Idaho, this one containing three rooms and no 
basement, for $17 a month. 

“Now,” concluded the speaker, “is the time 
to build. The building of large numbers of 
homes is the best means we have to check in- 
flation.” 

The concluding speaker was Col. Frank Knox, 
Chicago newspaper publisher, who told his audi- 
ence that the United States must not enter the 
present European war, gave reasons for staying 
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clear of it, and told how we can do so. He 
gave high praise to President Roosevelt for his 
radio address of Sept. 3, and appealed to all 
classes to unite in a solid front as Americans, 
forgetting politics, and bending their wills and 
energies to staying out of war. 

The annual meeting of the Central Sash & 
Door Jobbers Association, which is a member 
of the National Association of Woodwork 
Jobbers, held its annual convention the after- 
noon of the first day. Each of the seven dis- 
tricts covering the association area between 
Chicago and Pittsburgh was represented by its 
director and members. The central organiza- 
tion elected these officers: 

President—Paul E. Manring, Detroit. 

Vice president—Samuel S. Cook, Chicago. 

Treasurer—C. A. Schneider, Chicago. 

Secretary—Adolph Pfund, Chicago. 


In line with established custom, President 
Manring becomes the association’s representa- 
tive on the National body. The Central Sash 
& Door Jobbers Association will have two new 
directors this year: E. A. Bowles, Pittsburgh, 
and Ross D. Scamehorn, Chicago. 


These Shingles Have Both 
Vertical and Straight Grain 


For many years, the red cedar shingle indus- 
try of British Columbia has been quite jealous 
of its reputation for its high quality edge-grain 
product. This well earned reputation of course 
was due to the type of leadership in the indus- 
try. One of the most important producers of 
red cedar shingles for many years has been 
the Robert McNair Shingle Co., and the late 
Robert McNair, who up until a few years ago 
was head of this company, was the industry’s 
most prominent leader. The McNair family 
were among the first people to manufacture 
red cedar shingles in British Columbia. And 
by progressive methods the company has main- 
tained its leadership in the industry. 

The present company, Robert McNair 
Shingle Co., began business more than fifty 
years ago. Officers of this organization are: 

Mrs. Robert McNair, president. 

Earl McNair, secretary and general man- 
ager. ; 

F. W. Smith, vice president. 

W. H. Holmes, sales manager. 

Mr. Holmes has held that. position for the 
past sixteen years. 


Bolt Method Means Straight Grain 


This company logs its own timber, and has 
a supply to take care of its production for 
many years to come. The timber is taken out 
in the form of- bolts, instead of being delivered 
to the mill in logs. This method of manufac- 
ture is of considerable importance so far as 
the value of the finished product is concerned. 
Taking timber out in bolts means that the 
blocks are split with the grain; therefore, in 
manufacturing shingles the grain is straight as 
well as vertical. 


Product of No. | Logs Goes Into Shingles 


In addition to that, all of the log, including 
the best part of the best logs, goes into the 
shingles, whereas, in the case of cutting full 
logs, the No. 1 are usually taken out and 
manufactured into siding and other types of 
lumber. For this reason the manufacturer of 
shingles from bolts secures a much larger per- 
centage of No. 1 shingles than usually comes 
from the log-buying mill. 

McNair shingle bolts are dumped into Gor- 
don Pasha Lake, and from there are taken 
by railroad to Stillwater, and thence towed 
in cribs to the mill at Port Moody. 

The Robert McNair Shingle mill at Port 
Moody has 23 machines, having added 5 about 
two years ago, and in addition the company has 
a shake mill, where hand-split shakes are 
resawn, making them tapered with one flat 
surface. 

The company’s operations are conducted on 
a selective logging basis, leaving second-growth 
in fine shape for producing a supply of timber 
for future generations. 
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Among the Lumbermen’s Clubs 


Tournaments Engage Golfers 
in Wisconsin 


JEFFERSON, WIs., Sept. 18.—“‘Nic” Braun was 
host to 46 Hoo-Hoo golfers at the monthly 
Hoo-Hoo tournament played at the Meadow 
Springs Country Club here. At a dinner after 
the match the following were awarded prizes: 
Don Elert, Milwaukee, low gross 81; “Reinie” 
Grosnick, Watertown, low net, 67; Glen 
Blakley, Stoughton, blind bogey; Roy Country- 
man, Cambridge, Edgar S. Egan, Ft. Atkin- 
son, and Fred Moore, Milwaukee, door prizes. 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., Sept. 18—A gold cup 
which is awarded annually by the Wisconsin 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association during one 
of the Hoo-Hoo golf tournaments to the dealer 
having the low net score, has been won by 
H. E. Stuewe, A. Lentz Co., who had a card 
of 84-18—66 for the August tournament. A 
silver cup, awarded by the Lumbermens & 
Manufacturers Mutuals of Wisconsin, Inc., to 
the guest having low net went to Paul King, 
Insulite Co., Milwaukee, with a 84-12, net 72. 
High gross honors were to A. H. Mintzlaff, 
with a 127. 





Southeastern Hardwood Club Con- 
siders Market Conditions 


JACKSONVILLE, Fra., Sept. 19.— With the 
producing sections of the deep southeastern ter- 
ritory well represented, the Southeastern Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Club, meeting here Sept. 
12 for its quarterly conference, heard repre- 
sentative members discuss market conditions, 
and many of those in attendance participated 
in a round-table session. The consensus pointed 
to rising markets for various hardwoods, al- 
though, as some pointed out, these species, 
in general, have plenty of upward “leeway” to 
negotiate before their levels may be consid- 
ered as having anything like a boom-time in- 
flation. 

H. E. Hammack, president of the Club, pre- 
sided at the business sessions and the noon- 
day luncheon. 

M. L. Fleishel and Gordon Reynolds, nation- 
ally known in the industry, attended the con- 
ference, and contributed remarks wpon the 
current market situation and possible effects 
of the European war. Mr. Reynolds spoke with 
particular emphasis of the rapid rise he had 
noted within the three days preceding the 


Jacksonville meeting. H. A. J. Evans con- 
tributed remarks relative to exports, particu- 
larly with regard to the handling of ship- 
ments. J. S. Farish, rate expert of the South- 
ern Cypress Manufacturers Association, gave 
a review of rate matters affecting the indus- 
try in the South. 





Baltimore Group Holds First Meet; 
Discusses Code 


BaLTiIMorE, Mp., Sept. 19.—The first fall 
meeting of the managing committee of the Bal- 
timore Lumber Exchange, to which other mem- 
bers were invited, brought out a good attend- 
ance. The proposed building code for the city 
and proper recognition for lumber in the code 
were discussed. Richard Kimbell, technical ad- 
visor, and Carl Rishell, from the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, were present 
and brought with them data on the subject of 
code making obtained at similar hearings, and 
told what had been done at these conferences 
elsewhere. The members of the committee 
listened attentively and arrived at various con- 
clusions as to what the section of the proposed 
code relative to lumber should contain in or- 
der that lumber might not be discriminated 
against in favor of other materials in final 
draft. The members of the committee include 
W. J. Appel, of the W. J. Appel Lumber Co.; 
F. Bowie Smith; Daniel L. Senft, of the 
Canton Lumber Co.; and L. Alan Dill, of the 
James Lumber Co., and Lewis Dill & Co. 





Club Discusses Trade Conditions 


Battimore, Mp., Sept. 18.—The Baltimore 
& Washington Lumber Sales Club, which is 
made up of representatives of firms and cor- 
porations in the two cities and in distant parts 
of the country, got down to its fall business 
at a meeting Sept. 11. Conditions in the trade, 
with prices fluctuating all the time and with 
mills influenced by frequent shifts to change 
quotations or even to refuse to name prices, 
gave rise to considerable discussion, though it 
was reported by members that volume was 
good. Suggestions as to the program to be 
followed during the new season were sub- 
mitted, but adoption of a definite schedule was 
delayed. George V. Frederickson of the Wey- 
erhaeuser Sales Co., who is president of the 
club, presided. 


Cincy Lumbermen to Stage Annual 
Golf Tournament 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Sept. 18.—The twentieth 
annual tournament of the Cincinnati Lumber- 
men’s Golf Association will be held here, Sept. 
26, at the Western Hills Country Club, ac- 
cording to an announcement by J. A. Denier, 
secretary-treasurer of the association. Eighteen 
events are scheduled for the day including 
eleven contests for members of the group, four 
guest events for lumbermen not members of the 
association and three events for guests from 
allied industries. A flat fee will cover lunch- 
eon, dinner and greens fee. A widely known 
event in the industry, the tournament is ex- 
pected to draw its usual large attendance and 
again attain its purpose of promoting good- 
fellowship among the lumber fraternity. The 
high point of the day will be the dinner, annual 
meeting, election of officers and presentation 
of prizes. W. J. Gerhardt is president of the 
association and M. D. Mims is vice president. 
The tournament committee is composed of Sam 
Piates, chairman, Ferd B. Critchell, R. E. Fox, 
E. G. Garties and T. C. Matthews. 





Memphis Golfers Will Miss British 
Friends at Tourney 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 18.—When the Lum- 
bermen’s Golf Association holds its annual 
tournament on Sept. 28 on the links of the 
Colonial Country Club, its members and guests 
will play but 18 holes, instead of 36 as here- 
tofore. The change was made to meet the 
needs of a slowly ageing group of lumbermen 
golfers. Missing this year will be at least 12 
or 15 British golfers who have, in years past, 
made it a point to be in Memphis: for the 
tournament. Keith Spurrier, president of the 
association, said “We'll miss our English fellow 
golf players this year. They’ve added so much 
to our tournaments in the past.” Some of the 
play will be in the morning, the rest in the 
afternoon. Luncheon will be served, and at 
the close of the day a banquet will be enjoyed. 
Many handsome trophies have been donated, 
and will be awarded at the banquet. 

Officers of the association, in addition to Mr. 
Spurrier, are: E. C. Klaiber, vice president, 
and Harry A. Darnell, secretary-treasurer. Di- 
rectors are H. L. Coldren, Frank T. Dooley, 
Harry E. Schadt, James Shannon and J. Staley 
Williford. 





Surveys War's Effects on Red 
Cedar Shingle Industry 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 16—W. W. Wood- 
bridge, manager Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, 
left Seattle Sept. 8 for about a three months’ trip 
which will take him to every State in the 
Union. He will go from Seattle to Chicago by 
rail and from there the trip will be made by 
automobile throughout the territory. He ex- 
pects to survey the situation to find what bene- 
ficial effects of the war will accrue to the 
shingle business. He believes that increasing 
farm prices and the demand for all types of 
foodstuffs will enlarge farm incomes and 
activity. This should stimulate a greater de- 
mand for good wood shingles as the farmers 
expand their building and repair program. 

Mr. Woodbridge will make reports on each 
State, which will act as a guide to the board 
of directors of the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau 
in laying their plans both from the promotion 
standpoint and in scheduling production for 
individual operators. Shingle sales here are far 
ahead of last year, and the increasing popu- 
larity of red cedar shingles is borne out by 
national. statistics showing percentage increases 


as compared with sales records of competing 
materials. 


Alabama Limits Truck Loads 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Sept. 18—The Alabama 
legislature has settled the weight base for truck 
loads in new law which permits 15 tons. Ship- 
ping l.c.l. for hundreds of miles, and into any 
and all retail sections direct to consumer, or 
for that matter any one wanting to buy, has at- 
tracted attention of many groups of distributors. 
Shipping 500 miles is common, and trucks of 
manufacturers travel up to 750 miles for delivery 
of up to 10,000-foot orders. 








See the Classified Department— 
may find just what you 
are looking for 


Mill Slides Into River 


[Special telegram to AmerIcan LuMBERMAN] 

NatcHeEz, Miss., Sept. 20.—The lumber man- 
ufacturing plant of the J. M. Jones Lumber 
Co., two miles from Natchez, slid into the Mis- 
sissippi River today when 200 feet of earth 
sloughed off with a mighty roar. The Mis- 
sissippi is at low stage, and the cave-in is 
attributed to action of springs which permit 
surface earth to slide off a soapstone formation. 
The loss is in excess of $50,000. Three earth 
slides were reported. The first carried away 
the tramway which brought logs from the 
river to the plant; two succeeding slides 
dropped the sawmill into the river. 

_The towboat J. M. Jones, moored imme- 
diately opposite the point where the cave-in 
occurred, was saved by quick action of crew 
members on the United States tugboat Tunica, 
which pulled alongside the towboat when the 
first slide occurred, and after cutting mooring 
lines towed the boat to safety. 

Howard Jones, son of the owner of the mill, 
was injured by the shifting of the mill as it 
slid into the river. A negro workman is be- 
lieved drowned. 
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ALAMOGORDO, NEW MEXICO 





This old reliable organi- 
zation of 41 years’ expe- 
rience offers you best 
values in highest qual- 
ity products of Douglas 
Fir, White Fir and Pon- 
derosa Pine. High-alti- 
tude Fir, especially 
suited to construction 
work. Fine Ponderosa, 
soft-textured, easily 
workable. Up-to-the- 
minute machines and 
modern manufacturing 
methods insure top-qual- 
ity production. Box 
Shook and Crates. 


1; Billion Feet of 
Choice Timber 


We will appreciate your in- 
quiries and orders. Address 
Southwest Lumber Co., Ala- 
mogordo, New Mexico. Write 
us today. 


CTD) (TT 
350,000 Feet “ 


- — 

Every 
Modern 
Facility 


Soft Old-Growth UPPERS and 
Vertical-Grained CLEARS. K-D, 
Smooth-end-trimmed COMMON. 


OREGON - AMERICAN 
LUMBER CORPORATION 
VERNONIA, OREGON 


SULLIVAN LUMBER CO. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


FIR 


TIMBERS, YARD STOCK, FACTORY CLEARS 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, CEDAR, PINE 
27th YEAR 
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WHEN THERE WAS NO WAR NOR RUMOR OF WAR 
North Dakota was made a State Nov. 

South Dakota was made a State Nov. 

Montana entered the Union on Nov. 8, 


Washington became a State on Nov. 


2, 1889 


2, 1889 


1889 


11, 1889 


The Rosebud Reservation and the Cherokee Strip were opened to settlement; Railroads were 
spreading a vast network across the country an¢ d the sound of the hammer and the saw arose 
from a myriad of new homes going up in every village and on thousands of new farms through- 
out the nation; an army of men in the woods ‘could not cut down trees and make them into lum- 
ber fast enough to meet the demands of the home builders; Queen Victoria sat on the throne of 
England and Benjamin Harrison was in the White House; Peace and Prosperity ruled o’er a 
smiling land ; the Victorians, this generation laughs at, and the Sons of the Puritans they ca!l 


“narrow and ‘ ‘repressed” 


were all very, very busy building a world worth living in— 


WHAT HAS BECOME OF IT? 


Only the President’s procla- 
mation is lacking to constitute 
North and South Dakota and 
Montana full-fledged _ states, 
and there is much evidence 
that this transition will cause 
these thriving territories to 
produce and consume lumber in 
greatly increased volume. Da- 
kota has a vast and fertile 
prairie region to build up. 

7 * * 

Louisville, Ky.—The latest 
local news of general interest 
in lumber trade circles is the 
opening of the Owensboro, 
Falls of Rough & Green River 
railroad for traffic as far as 
Fordsville, Ohio County, 28 
miles from Owensboro. By Jan. 
1 the line will be in operation 
as far as the Falls of Rough, 
42 miles. The new railroad 
opens up one of the finest tim- 
ber and mineral belts in the 
central part of Kentucky, hith- 
erto inaccessible. A  compli- 
mentary excursion was given 
by President McCracken and a 
number of prominent Ownes- 
boro and Louisville capitalists 
and newspaper men went down 
as far as Fordsville. All were 
delighted with the beautiful 
country and its wonderful nat- 





ural resources. A large por- 


tion of the land is covered with | 


magnificent timber. Poplar and 
oak trees ranging from three 
to six feet in diameter, are to 
be found on every hand, and 
there is a bountiful supply of 
hickory, walnut, sweet gum, 
maple, red gum and_ beech. 
The Falls of Rough are in 
Grayson County and the River 
Rough is quite wide and nearly 
30 feet deep, furnishing enough 
water power, it is estimated, 
to supply a manufacturing city 
of 50,000. 
* * 

The second band mill for the 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. 
has arrived in Tacoma from 
the Marinette Iron Works Co. 
and will be running next week. 
Secretary Browne says the 
company has more orders than 
it can fill for some time. By 
the way, both Col. C. W. 
Griggs, the president of the 
company, and George Browne, 
the secretary, are candidates 


for the first legislature of 
Washington. The former has 


been nominated by the Demo- 
cratic party for the State sen- 
ate and the latter by the Re- 
publicans for the assembly. In 
the event of the Democratic 
party securing a majority in 
the legislature Col. Griggs will 


from the west side of the Cas- 
cades for United States sena- 
tor. 

* ae ” 

The supreme court of Mich- 
igan affirmed the decision of 
the Chippewa County circuit 
court in the case of the John 
Spry Lumber Co., of Chicago, 
vs the steamer C. H. Green, 
owned by L. P. Mason and 
others, of Bay City. On Oct. 2, 
1887, the steamer was in the 
Soo River. A high wind pre- 
vailed, and in trying to make 
a landing at Spry’s docks, the 
steamer ran into the latter’s 
boom and loosened over 1,000,- 
000 feet of logs, which were 
swept away. Suit was brought 
for the value of the lost logs 
and the expense of recovering 
the remainder. The Chippewa 
circuit court awarded a ver- 
dict of $3,500 for the plain- 
tiff. The defense maintained 
the accident was unavoidable 
on account of the steamer be- 
ing rendered unmanageable by 
the high wind, and that the 
suit should have been brought 
in the court having admiralty 
jurisdiction. The State su- 
preme court upheld that deci- 
sion. The case will probably 
be taken to the United States 





be the candidate of the party 


Supreme Court. 





West Coast Reports on August Business, Prospects 





Idaho— 


Ponderosa— 
California White 
and Sugar Pine 


WHITE PINE 





Also 
Cedar a 


Fir Wallboard $73?" 2°, products 


William Schuette Company 


New York 


Office—4i East 42d St. PITTSBURGH, PA. 








SEATTLE, Wasu., Sept. 16—The gradual 
summer upswing of West Coast lumber was 
maintained during August, says Monthly Lum- 
ber Facts of West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion. Advanced buying due to fear of a fall 
shipping tieup was an influence in the favorable 
August showing. The base of the market for 
the month was the sustained volume of home 
building plus a moderate amount of farm buy- 
ing. Exports remained at low ebb. There was 
no improvement in railroad and industrial de- 
mand. The European war clouds market trends 
and prospects but it should not have an im- 
portant immediate effect on West Coast lum- 
ber. The increase of farm buying power may 
improve farm trade. It is possible that war 
will choke off West Coast lumber exports, but 
this offshore trade is so small—in August 
about 6 percent of the market—that its loss 
will hardly be noticed. A reprieve may come 


from England’s need of lumber for military 
purposes, with the restriction of the Baltic sup- 
inability of Canada to increase 
British Columbia mills are already 
A key factor in this 
supply of 


ply and the 
production. 
operating at capacity. 


situation is the future shipping. 


Lacking ships for the long haul to Europe, 
Canadian lumber will seek United States mar- 
ket outlets. British Columbia mills have been 
exporting about 100 million board feet per 
month. Canadian lumber is in a highly favor- 
able position to invade American markets by 
rail and through California ports, should ship- 
ping from Western Canada to Europe be cut 
off. 

Statistics reported for August are as follows: 


Weekly 
Average, 
Feet 
EE ae re ee aN 133,818,000 
INOUE * ac'a's 6a ¥Elalwe wk eee ae weed 155,130,000 
MONE Tig dos ded cas 6 Ohidideee se ees 154,331,000 


End month— 
Unfilled orders 
Gross stocks 


482,989,000 
869,000,000 


Cumulative totals for 35 weeks are as fol- 


lows: Cumulative 
Totals, Feet 
Production 4,202,505,000 


CCR 54. catia ob ues on tee hae’ 4.396,475,000 

NN | bb ONES, Bahia ewes Silo clon 4,535,904,000 
Orders by markets— 

eh hoe ha an ld boar ew ga pie SAND Oe 1,832,950,000 

RETO COUEG. 6 0 30.06:00sceewsde 1,743.615,000 

DEE. “Uerasivsteeeear $F eR ees 296,024,000 

| PEW TOTULLESTED EL CL ree. 663,315,000 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 








DO THAT 


Whatever you do, here’s a rule for you 

That will win the thing you're at: 

Don’t sit and dream of some other 
scheme— 


Whatever you do, do that! 


Paris, 1914 


_The Lumberman Poet was in Paris that 
night in August, 1914, when France declared 
war on Germany and many of our old-time 
readers will recall his vivid descriptions of 
that city and later of London during those ex- 
citing days. Many will be interested in read- 
ing a few extracts from those letters: 


“We were dining at the Cafe de la Paix on 
the Place de l’Opera that first night in Paris 
when the storm broke. * * * We have a table 
next the window. The pace of the boule- 
vardiers has been accelerated, their numbers 
increased. Another squad of those quaint, 
bearded newsies of Paris comes running down 
the street. The crowd surrounds them, fights 
with them for extras, overwhelms them, throw- 
ing coppers at them, gesticulating, talking. 
Occasionally a man emerges with an extra 
‘dition in his hand. It is a single sheet printed 
on one side and still damp from the press. * * * 
We finish our tartlette and join the throng. 
Paris, which ordinarily retires so early except 
on the boulevards, seems to have gotten out of 
bed again. The sidewalks are a_ torrential 
stream of humanity. And on the first night of 
the war comes the counter-note that is to be 
swallowed up and obliterated in a few hours 
by a larger French patriotism. Tonight the 
anti-war riots occur. There is a cry of ‘Abas 
la guerre!’ The police reserves are called 
out. They stand back to back in the center of 
the Boulevard des Italiens. At first there are 
squads, then scores, then hundreds. From the 
Champs Elysees to the gates of St. Denis 
the sidewalks and the streets are crowded with 
excited people. Here and there an intensely 
interested Frenchman is standing in the center 
of the sidewalk with arms extended, holding 
his extra edition wide open and devouring 
the news. The crowd swirls around him like 
waters around a rock. A Frenchman is al- 
ways unconscious of the world around him and 
he will read his paper or make love in the 
middle of the street with the utmost uncon- 
cern. * * * By another night the atmosphere is 
changed. There is no more rioting, but the air 
Paris breathes seems charged with electricity. 
The crowds on the boulevards are more quiet 
and more unanimous. -The tri-color and the 
Union Jack blossom on the streets. Paris 
during the first few days was chaos with a 
capital ‘K.’ It would be an injustice to say 
that it was fear. But the French people were 
taken almost unawares. But now they are 
calm. * * * If there was one nationality that 
seemed likely to lose its head it was the Amer- 
ican. We have said a great many things about 
the excitable Latins, but now it was the ex- 
citable Latins that organized and exnedited 
the American flight from the Continent. France, 
Switzerland, Italy, Germany, Austria, bezan to 
pour the tourists as through a funnel into 
Paris. The French were polite, thoughtful, 
patient, and industrious during this turmoil. 
Each morning a waiter was missing and the 
hotels began to talk of closing. Many Amer- 
icans were in need of money and more thou- 
sands of them were arriving in Paris in the 
Same predicament. * * * The time came when 
It seemed inadvisable to remain longer. Paris 
did not seem a good place for a foreiener. 
The bank of France had issued 5- and 10-franc 
notes and the financial situation was easier, 


but it was known that Paris would be the 
German objective. We ventured the predic- 
tion that the Teutons would be in Paris by 
Oct. 1. It wasn’t our war. We started back 
one afternoon in a taxi and arrived in the 
Gare du Nord just one hour before lI rance 
seized the taxis. The station was a pandemon- 
ium. My porter was turned back at the train- 
shed. Over luggage and through hot, excited 
travelers each made his own way as best he 
could. A seat in the train corridor was a 
piece of good luck, since some stood all the 
way to Boulogne. There were many Ameri- 
cans, and as they were moving in the general 
direction of the Stars and Stripes, they were 
good natured Americans who laughed at cin- 
ders and troubles and each other. * * * An 
uneventful trip across the channel. We breathed 
a sigh of relief for now we were out of the 
war zone and in England, a land of peace. And 
then England declared war!” 


London, 1914 


“The night that England declared war is 
unforgetable. Shut out the crowds, and, if 
England ever looked at peace it was that 
memorable night. We walked up the Mall from 
the Admiralty Arch to Buckingham Palace. 
Across St. James’s Park rose the Parliament 
buildings with the great clock ‘Big Ben’ show- 
ing his round good-natured face. Behind him 
a full moon rose round and brilliant, quiet, 
peaceful, beautiful and holy. Young British 
soldiers, their whips in hands, their sweethearts 
on their arms, strolled by. * * * We follow 
the crowd to Buckingham and stand there as 
long as any good Republican citizen ought to 
stand and watch for a king. His people are, 
anyway, the more interesting to study. There 
is the imperturbable bobby; the middle-aged 
Englishman who refuses to become excited, but 
ventures the opinion that the war is going to 
be a jolly mess, what? The younger Britishers 
march round and round and sing ‘God Save 
the King’ and the Marseillaise. We sit at the 
feet of the statue of good Queen Victoria, 
whose long years of peace saw few such scenes 
as this, and gather many ineffaceable impres- 
sions. * * * We stayed a month in London, and 
grew more and more astonished at the stolid- 
ness with which the English people accepted 
war. That which at first seemed a remarkable 
indifference came to be recognized as a superb 
national poise, a calm confidence in England, 
her leaders and her fighting men. * * * ‘This 
war,’ said an Englishman to me, ‘will go down 
in history as the world’s most sudden catas- 
trophe, or its best-kept secret.’” 


Be the Best of Whatever You Are 


If you can’t be a pine on the top of the hill, 
Be a scrub in the valley—but be 

The best little scrub by the side of the rill, 
Be a bush if you can’t be a tree. 

If you can’t be a bush, be a bit of the grass, 
Some highway some happier make 

If you can’t be a muskie, then just be a bass— 
But the liveliest bass in the lake! 


We can’t all be captains, we’ve got to be crew, 
There’s something for all of us here, 

There’s big work to do and there’s lesser work, 
too,— 
And the task we must do is the near. 

If you can’t be a highway then you must be 

a trail, 

If you can’t be the sun, be a star— 

It isn’t by size that you win or you fail— 
Be the best of whatever you are! 
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Look for This Number on 


Booth 





-Kelly 


LUMBER 
Certified 


Douglas Fir 


The mark of “20” on the lumber is 
the Booth-Kelly pledge of top qual- 
ity and careful manufacture. For 
years and years this Certified Lum- 
ber ‘has been satisfying dealers and 
builders who demand superior stock. 
Old-growth Douglas Fir, accurately 
manufactured in the modern mills of 
Booth-Kelly, it meets all quality spec- 
ifications. Remember, in addition to 
the mark of “20” this lumber bears 
the marks of the West Coast Lum- 
bermens Assn. and the National Lum- 
ber Mfrs. Assn., guarantees of proper 
grading. This is the kind of lumber 
that wins the confidence of your cus- 
tomer, builds trade and earns more 
profit for you. 


Let us supply you with DOUGLAS FIR 
DIMENSION, FLOORING, CEILING, 
DROP SIDING, FINISH, STEPPING, 
MOULDINGS, CASING, BASE, Ete. 
Send us your order today. 


We are headquarters for Association Trade-Marked 
and Grade-Marked Douglas Fir Lumber. 
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“LUMBER CC 
SUGENE.ORE: 


TWO MILLS—SPRINGFIELD & WENDLING, ORE. 














FREE TO LUMBERMEN 


100’ Clear en Teco Trusses—Red River Lumber Co. 
joading shed, Westwood, Calif. 


Before you remodel or add to your 
plant, write us for typical free- 
span roof truss design information. 


Stronger 

More Economical 
Easy to build 
Easy to erect 


ECO 
RUSSES ~ 


TECO, subsidiary of National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association, is the lumber 
industry’s central clearing house for tim- 
ber design information. . . . Apply tim- 
ber engineering principles to your own 
plant buildings. 


FREE information upon request 


TECO 4 
TIMBER CONNECTORS 
Stronger Joints Read 
Less Material 


Timber Engineering Co. 
1337 Connecticut Ave., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


See Below for Sources and Information 
on Timber Connector Structures 


Amemecanfiumberman 





See Below for Sources and Information 
on Timber Connector Structures 





In WOLMANIZED Douglas Fir 
Crossett Western Company 


Lumber Manufacturers 
WAUNA, OREGON 





Equipped to 
Prefabricate for Teco Connectors and 
Preservatively Treat with Coal Tar 
Creosote, Zinc Chloride and 
Chromated Zinc Chloride 


West Coast Wood Preserving Co. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 





ILLINOIS LUMBER YARDS 


SHIPPING CAPACITY, 50 CARS PER DAY 


A Complete Assortment of Building and 
Manufacturing Lumber of All Kinds. 


CAIRO, ILL. 





T. C. KING 


Box 788 Anniston, Ala. 











TIMBER STRUCTURES INC. 


215S. W. First Ave. 


PORTLAND OREGON 








AMERICAN BUILDERS 
LUMBER FABRICATING FACTORY 
601-611 Alaska St., SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 





McKEOWN BROS. CO. 


5235 S. Keeler — CHICAGO 
Telephone Lafayette 8161 





Western Pine Mfg. Co., Ltd. 


Main Office and Factory 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 





WASHINGTON NEWS 


PULPWOOD OUTPUT DECREASED 9.7 
PERCENT 


Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 20—Wood pulp 
production for the United States during 1938 
aggregated 5,933,560 tons with an f. o. b. 
value of $180,304,204, according to a report 
released by the Bureau of the Census, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. This was a decrease in 
quantity of 9.7 percent as compared with 1937 
production. Pulpwood consumed last year ag- 
gregated 9,193,991 cords, valued at $74,433,181. 
The latter figure covers domestic spruce, val- 
ued at $17,249,767; southern pine worth $17,- 
570,346, and domestic hemlock valued at $11,- 
124,455, 


SUMMARIZES WPA EXPENDITURES 


WasuHrncrTon, D. C., Sept. 20.—Howard O. 
Hunter, deputy works projects commissioner, 
Federal. Works Agency, announces that pri- 
vate industrial concerns and equipment con- 
tractors have received nearly $1,700,000,000 in 
orders for purchase of construction materials 
and equipment and rental of equipment for use 
on WPA projects. In addition to spending 
$1,075,811,148 for purchase of materials, equip- 
ment and other supplies, operations required 
WPA to spend $604,973,815 for rental of equip- 
ment during four years ending with June 30, 
last. Mr. Hunter states that nearly every 
branch of the capital goods industries was stim- 
ulated by large orders used in public improve- 
ments constructed by WPA workers. Of the 
total, $113,141,362 went for lumber and its 





products, exclusive of furniture. Mr. Hunter 
pointed out that the proportion of the cost of 
material, supplies and equipment borne by local 
governments has increased sharply. since the 
beginning of the WPA program, reflecting in- 
creased sponsors’ co-operation and steady im- 
provement in the quality of projects and work, 
as well as a policy of restricting Federal ex- 
penditures so far as possible to the wages of 
persons engaged on these projects. 





Symposium Is Scheduled on 
Temperature, Nov. 2-4 


New York City,’ Sept: 18—A>° symposium 
will be held here at the Pennsylvania Hotel, 
Nov. 2 to 4 by the American Institute of Phys- 
ics, 175 Fifth Avenue, New York, with the 
co-operation of the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, the National Research Council, and offi- 
cers and committees of many technical societies. 

The program is in charge of representative 
committees of authorities in various fields, 
who have arranged for a program of 100 or 
more papers on scientific and technical subjects, 
which will be presented in concurrent sessions 
of selected groups. All interested persons ac- 
tive in science or engineering are cordially 
invited to attend the sessions, and take part in 
the discussions of papers. A complete pro- 
gram containing full abstracts of the papers 
to be presented will be mailed in advance on 
request to the institute. It is suggested that 
those who expect to attend will inform the in- 
stitute and make their hotel reservations early. 
There will be.a registration fee of $1. 
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Teco Plans for Hangars 
Incorporate Wood ~~ 
Frames and Trusses 


WasHINnGTON, D. C., Sept. 18—An an- 7 
nouncement in the form of a personal letter, 
stating that plans for wooden hangars, 60x60- — 
and 100x100-foot, are available on request, has 
been sent 2,500 airport managers and airplane 
manufacturers by the Timber Engineering Co. 7 
The letter was distributed in the belief that 7 
occasion may arise when the plans, which have 7 
been approved by the Civil Aeronautics Au- 7 
thority, will prove useful for future construc- — 
tion. 

Both designs use wood frames and trusses, | 
and employ modern timber connectors in the. 
roof trusses to give maximum of strength at_ 
minimum cost. f 

The smaller hangar employs a flat Pratt truss © 
and is designed for a live and dead load of 40 
pounds per square foot. There is a clear height 
between ground and roof trusses of 16 feet, 
with the trusses spaced 16 feet on centers. 7 
There is no floor. The cost of this hangar has’ 
been estimated at between $2,000 and $2,500. 

The 100x100-foot hanger is similar to the7 
smaller structure, but uses a bowstring truss, 
which has also been designed for a 40-pound = 
dead and live load. The entire width of the 
building has a clear door opening, and the 
trusses are spaced 16 feet on centers, but give 
a clear height between ceiling and the concrete 
floor of 22 feet. Space is also provided along 
one side of this larger unit for an office and) 
repair shop. It has been estimated that the 
construction cost would be below $10,000. 



































































Industry’s Stand on Wa 


and Peace 
(Continued from Page 26) 


against any price or profit policies not 
justified by actual cost and anticipated 
cost of replacement. Months ago this 
Association said: “No sensible person 
believes that profit can come out of the 
w reckage of human life and economic dis 
location.” 

The use of this crisis as an excusé 
either to extort unjustifiable profits or td 
pursue partisan political objectives is no 
only indefensible and dangerous, bu 
reprehensible morally. Nor should pleas 
of “emergency” be utilized as an exc 
for reaching objectives which the Ameri= 
can people would not otherwise sanctions 

The present situation calls for agree4 
ment on common objectives, but the dem= 
ocratic process of consultation and criti 
cism must never be abandoned. Other? 
wise, we shall be following in the foot- 
steps of those who believe in government 
by coercion. In a world distraught by 
force the best way to preserve representa 
tive democracy is to practice it. 





Redwood for Mid-Ocean Hote 


San Francisco, Cauir., Sept. 16—To 3B 
used in the construction of a 24-room hotel, 
which the Pan-American Airways System i 
building on Canton Island, a coral atoll i 
the South Pacific, for its passengers en route 
from California to New Zealand by Clipper 
plane, 50,000 feet of California redwood is be 
ing shipped. ' 
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A Comfortable Home Can 
Be Built at Modest Cost 


BILL OF MATERIAL 


CONCRETE AND BRICK WORK: 


22 yards concrete 

1475 concrete 8-in. blocks 
52 lin, ft. 8x12 flue lining 
3000 bricks 

{ clean out door 

| 9-in, thimble 

| ash dump 

| damper 

50 fire brick 

Mortar for above 


HARDWARE, ETC.: 


400 Ibs. nails 

| coal chute 

460 Ibs. sash weights 
6 hanks sash cord 

5 cellar sash sets 

23 sash lifts 

23 sash locks 

| cylinder lock 

| mortise lock 3T 

{1 mortise locks IT 
3 pairs 4x4 butts 

{t pairs 3x3" butts 
29 pair cabinet hinges 
29 cabinet latches 

12 cabinet pulls 

| pair hinges & lock, package door 


LUMBER AND MILLWORK: 


3 pes. 2x8—1i2 No. | plates 
9 pes. 2x8—10 No. | plates 
2 pes. 2x8—14 No. | plates 
136 lin. ft. termite shield 


28 pes. 2x10—16 No. 1 joist 
34 pes. 2x10—12 No. | joist 
4 pes. 2x10—i0 No. 1 joist 
114 pes. cut bridging 

1300 ft. ix6 No. 2 D&M 

900 lin, ft. 2x4 No. | plates 
34 pes. 2x4—12 No. | studs 
325 pes. 2x4—8 No. | studs 
2000 ft. ix8 No. 2 shiplap 

19 pes. 2x8—16 No. | clg. joists 
31 pes. 2x8—12 No. | clg. joists 
32 pes. 2x6—22 No. | rafters 
8 pes. 2x6—12 No. | rafters 
1000 ft. ix4 No, 2 S4S 

14 squares 5X wood shingles 
2000 ft. 34x8 clear siding 

6 rolls waterproof paper 

1050 ft. %xt2 clear oak flooring 
175 lin. ft. Ix6 clear finish 
125 lin. ft. 2% cornice mold 
7000 wood lath 

cellar frames 

cellar sash 10x16 3b 
basement door 2-8x6-8 13% 5X 
plank frame 

outside door frame 3-0x6-8 detail 
outside door frame 2-8x6-8 
package frame 

330 lin. ft. 5% base and shoe 
150 lin. ft. picture molding 
20 lin. ft. hookstrip 

10 lin. ft. pole 

2 thresholds 

{ mantel shelf 

| grade stair 

{ basement stair 

200 ft. % in. 3-ply for floors 
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| disappearing stair 

6 ft. Ixl2 No. 2 shelving 

{ linen case 

2 dressing room cases 

1 set kitchen cases 

| medicine case 

16 lin. ft. porch and balusters 
triple window frame 26x24 2C 
triple window frame 26x20 2C 
twin window frames 26x24 2C 
twin window frame 20xiG 2C 
single window frame 26x24 2C 
single window frames 24x20 2C 
single window frame 20x20 2C 
single window frame 18x16 2C 
twin window frames 20x18 2C 
sash frame 2-4x3-5 


Nee Nw — —- woe — 


10 windows 26x24 2 Its. top 6 Its. gla. 
3 windows 26x20 2 Its. top 6 Its. gla. 


Complete Blueprints, Specifications and List of Materials, $3.50 


windows 20x!6 2 Its. top 6 Its. gla. 
windows 24x20 2 Its. top 6 Its. gla. 
window 20x20 2 Its. top 6 Its. gla. 
window 18x16 

windows 20x18 

sash 2-4x3-5 1% div. 6 Its. 

door 3-0x6-8 134 2 pan. 6 Its. 

door 2-8x6-8 134 3X | It. 

package door 

doors 2-6x6-8 1%@ 2 pan. 

doors 2-4x6-8 1% 2 pan. 

door 1-6x6-8 13@ 2 pan. 

10 inside jambs 54% 

22 sides door trim 

19 sides window trim 


Qreaawn &@-- NK 


SUBCONTRACTS: 


Plumbing, heating, electric. sheet metal. 
painting. 
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BILL OF MATERIAL 


CONCRETE AND BRICK WORK 


200 cu. ft. concrete footings 

812 cu. ft. concrete walls 

150 cu. ft. brick walls 

945 sq. ft. 3'2-in. concrete floor, basement 
84 sq. ft. 4-in. conc. fi., reinf., r. porch 
128 sq. ft. 5-in. conc. fi., reinf., fr. porch 

| set steps 2-ft. concrete, 2 risers 

| set steps 3-ft. concrete | riser 

| double chimney 27-ft. fireplace & furnace 
41 lin. ft. 8x12 terracotta flue lining 


PLASTER & TIN WORK: 


350 sq. yds. plaster; 5250 lath 3x1 '/2—4 ft. 


70 lin. ft. 10-in. ridge roll 
24 lin. ft. 14-in. valley tin 
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75 pes. 5x7-in. tin flashing 


40 lin. ft. 3/2- 
8 pes. 


in. down pipe 
3'2-in. elbows 


LUMBER & MILLWORK: 


3 pes. 
4 pes. 
2 pes. 
2 pes. 
4 pes. 
2 pes. 
2 pes. 
6 pes. 


6x6—7 posts 
2x8—16 sill plates 
2x8—14 sill plates 
2x8—12 sill plates 
2x10—16 sill plates 
2x10—14 sill plates 
2x10—12 sill plates 
2x8—16 girders 


52 pes. 2x10—14 floor joist 
50 pes. 2x6—14 ceiling joist 
50 pes. 2x6—16 rafters 


7 pes. 
18 pes. 
4 pes. 


2x6—16 clg. joist, porch 
2x6—10 rafters, porch 
2x6—16 plates, porch 


1 pe. 2x242—10 blocking, front porch 
6 pes. 2x6—12 ceiling joist, rear porch 
6 pes. 2x6—14 rafters, rear porch 
2 pes. 2x6—10 hip rafters, rear porch 
2 pes. 2x6—14 plates, rear porch 
2 pes. 2x6—12 plates, rear porch 
| pe. 2x2'/2—8 blocking, rear porch 
225 pes. 2x4—9 studs, ins. & o.s. 
18 pes. 2x4—14 gable studs 
45 pes.2x4—16 plates & shoe 
160 lin. ft. 1x3 bridging 
1300 sq. ft. 34-in. insulating sheathing 
1280 ft. B.M. 1x4 roof sheathing 
1600 ft. B.M. 34x10 siding, walls 
13 squares 16-in. shingles, roof 
950 ft. B.M. 1x6 D&M subfloor 
1050 ft. B.M. 1x3 finish floor 
240 ft. B.M. 5¢x4 ceiling, porches 
If sash frs. ath ag | 3 It. basement 
y sash 10x16—1% 3 It. SS 
o.s. dr. fr. a/oxt 0134 front ent. 
pr. drs. 4/0x7/0—1% 10 Its. DS 
| side inside trim 
 o.s. dr. fr. 2/8x7/0—1%, rear ent. 
1 o.s. dr. 2/8x7/0—134 2 vert. pan. 6 It. DS 
| side inside trim 
2 wdw frs. 10x14—1% 12 Its. Liv. r. 
2 windows 10x14—1% {2 Its. SS 
2 pr. shutters 10x14—15 12 Its. 
2 sides inside trim 
2 wdw. frs. 10x14—1% 12 Its. din. r. 
2 windows 10x14—1% 12 Its. SS 
2 pr. shutters 10x14—1% (2 Its. 
: — inside trim 
2 wdw. frs. VOxi4— 1% 2 =. bedr. 
2 windows 10xl4—1% | . $S 
| pr. shutters tery kedd ie Its. 
2 sides inside trim 
| wdw. fr. 8x8—1% 16 Its. kit. 
window 8x8—1% 16 Its. SS 
pr. shutters 8x8—1I', 16 Its. 
side inside trim 
wdw. fr. ae Og | & Its. kit. 
wdw. 10x!2—1% 12 Its. SS 
side inside trim 
wdw. fr. 10x10—1% 8 Its. bathr. 
window 10x10—1% 8 Its. obs. 
side inside trim 
'Y2-cirele sash fr. 2/6x1/3—1%_ gables 
V2-eircle sash 2/6x1/3—1% 4 Its. SS 
No ‘inside trim 
2 ins. dr. frs. 3/0x6/6—13_ bsmt. 
2 ins. doors 3/0x6/6—1% 5X pan. 
4 pes. 34x3'/2—18 inside trim 
{ ins. dr. fr. 4/0x7/0-—1% liv.-din. 
; pr. doors 4/0x7/0—1% 10 Its. DS 
2 sides inside trim 
1 D.A. dr. fr. 2/8x7/0-—-1% din. -kit. 
| door 2/8x7/0—1%, 2 pan. 
2 sides inside trim 
| ins. dr. fr. toa ara Ye kit.-hall 
| door 2/8x7/0—1% 2 
2 sides inside trim 
| ins, dr. fr. 2/4x7/0—1% hall-bath 
| ins. dr. 2/4x7/ 0—1% 24 pan. 
2 sides inside trim 
{ ins. dr. fr. 1/6x7/0—1% hall-clo. 
| door 1/6x7/0—1% 2 pan. 
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Complete Blueprints, Specifications and List of Materials, $3.50 


: sides inside trim 
ins. dr. fr. 2/4%7/0-—1% red cedar 5'44-in. 

door 2/4x7/0—1% 2 

| side inside trim red h~ 1 side pine 
| ins. dr. fr. 2/8x7/0—1% hall-liv. 

1 door 2/8x7/0—1%% 2 pan. 

2 sides inside trim 

{ ins. dr. fr. 2/ 8x7/0-—1 %_ hall-bedr. 

| door 2/8x7/0—i%g 2 pan, 

2 sides inside trim. 

2 ins. dr. frs. 2/4x7 0—1% closets 

2 doors 2/4x7/0—1% 2 pan. 

4 sides inside trim 
250 lin. ft. 34x52 base 

250 lin. ft. /2x34 base shoe 

8 lin. ft. 34x14 shelving, clo. 

10 lin. ft. 34x18 shelving, linen clo. 
9 lin, ft. 44x24 shelving, red eedar clo. 
0 lin, ft. 34x18 shelving, fruit room 
50 lin. ft. 1Y%2x22 supports, fruit room 
200 lin. ft. 34x2 cleats, fruit r. & clo 
8 lin. ft. 1¥@-in. dia. hanging rod 

16 lin. ft. 34x42 hook strip 

{| mantel mold 4/8x%% detail, We. r. 

| set book shelves, —_ liv 

| china case, detail, din. r. 

| set kitchen cases; | breakfast set, detail 
| medicine cabinet, detail 

: set mill stairs 3-ft. 12 risers. bsm 

160 ft. B.M. 36x3 T&G coder ¢ clo. ies 
60 lin. ft. 34x34 cedar /4-round, closet 
70 lin. ft. 34x92 frieze, eaves 

70 lin, ft. IxiY4 mold eaves 

70 lin. ft. 4x6 gutter 
64 lin. > 34x72 freize gable 
64 lin. 134x134 mold gable 
60 lin. it 1Yexit o.s. frieze, porch plates 
60 lin. ft. 1Y%ex7'/2 ins. frieze, porch plates 
60 lin. ft. 14ex6'2 soffit, porch plates 
60 lin. ft. ixi% mold, porch 

54 lin. ft. 3x5 gutter, porch 

98 lin. ft. 34x1% ceiling mold, porch 

12 box cols. 8x8—7'/4 porch 

4 box pilasters 4x8—7'4 porch 

20 lin. ft. 34x72 frieze, porch gable 

20 lin. ft. 13@x13%4 mold, porch gable 


HARDWARE: 


9 sash locks & lifts; 6 sets shutter hdwe. 
| front door lock fer double doors 

| rear door lock; 10 inside door locks 

{ ins. door lock for double doors 

| pr. push plates; | D.A. floor hinge 

42 pr. 4x4 L.P. butts & screws 

12 pr. 32x32 L.P. butts & screws 

{2 rubber tip door bumpers 

11 sets basement sash hardware 

15 pr. 2x2 hinges, 9 cupboard turns, cases 
6 elbow catches, cases 

9 sets sash weights & cord 

400 Ib. nails 

{ castiron cleanout door 

68 metal corners for 10-in. siding 

| coal chute 

PLUMBING & HEATING: 

{| set laundry trays, | sink complete 

! bath tub, | lavatory, ! stool complete 

{ warm air heating plant compl., installed 
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Table Tennis Moves Outdoors 


Table tennis, for several years a popular American indoor pastime 
for young and old, showed possibilities for becoming equally popular as 
an outdoor game provided equipment could be manufactured that would 
stand exposure to weather. The Harbor Plywood Corp., Hoquiam, 
Wash., met the demand for outdoor equipment by producing a table 
that stands the test of changing weather conditions with no ply separa- 
tion. The tables are made of Super-Harbord, produced by using a 
cresylic formaldehyde synthetic resin binder that stands any weather 
without delamination. 

Each base for the tables is packed in a strong carton requiring a 
minimum of storage space. Tables are precision made, and require 
neither nails nor screws for assembly. No tools are required to quickly 
erect or take the tables apart. The base includes nine carefully cut 
interlocking pieces. 

Recently the Harbor Plywood Corp. prepared an attractive poster 
for use in the windows of retail lumber and building material dealers. 
Done in attractive colors, it shows table tennis equipment set up on a 
lawn for outdoor use, and the caption indicates the table’s practicability 
as outdoor equipment. In the lower left-hand corner are four small 
drawings indicating other uses for the tables, both indoor and outdoor. 
These include uses as an outdoor picnic table and an outdoor work 
bench. Indoor, one is shown being used as a laundry table in the base- 
ment, while another picture shows several of them grouped to form a 
banquet table. At the bottom is the message that the dealer in whose 
window the poster appears has a stock of Super-Harbord tennis tables. 

Tops for the tables can be purchased either in one or two pieces. 
For supplementary uses,.such as those outlined above, it is a simple 
matter to use the underside by turning the top over, and thus protecting 
the smooth playing surface. 

For the past several years the table tennis market has peaked up 
during the fall months, and fallen off sharply during the rest of the 
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year. During the past year there has been a tendency to demand such 
tables for lawns, gardens, sun decks and other outdoor spots, and, with 
a table built to stand outdoor wear, there is an excellent opportunity 
to extend the season throughout the year. 

Copies of the folder described above are available to all retail dealers, 
and they are urged by the Harbor Plywood Corp. to replenish stocks 
and place themselves in position to cash in on the larger market created 
by acceptance of the equipment for outdoor as well as indoor use. 





(Continued from Page 39) 
idly. About 55 squares of shingles will be required to roof the 
structure. 

“There are a lot of advantages to this barn from both the 
dealer and farmer standpoints,” said Mr. Solie. “The farmer 
gets a very well built barn with high grade materials, and 
quite a lot more loft room than in other types of construction. 
The dealer gets the advantage of selling not only the material 
but the labor of shop fabrication of the rafters.” 

Since this article was started by talking about paint and 
paint markets, it is appropriate to finish it with a statement 
about paint. The thought that comes is one we heard from 
R. E. Saberson, trade promotion manager Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Corp., a few days ago. In refuting many statements that 
have been made to the effect that building costs are too high, 
Mr. Saberson said that with 93.9 as an index figure representing 
average painting costs for the last twenty years, the index in 
1939 is 80.5, or a decrease of just about 13.5 points. It is 
cheaper to paint today than at any time in twenty years. 





American fiimbherman 


French Equatorial Africa. Cutting up of an Okoumé 


Plywood Manufacturers! 


Cigar Box Manufacturers! 


Demand and Use OKOUME 
From the French African Colonies. 


Okoumé is a pale salmon pink wood of fibrous but very 
homogeneous texture, without alternating hard veins and 
softer parts. 


Its specific gravity is of about 38 lbs. per cubic foot in 
the green state; its shrinkage is very small, both tangenti- 
ally and radially; the sapwood is narrow and hardly dis- 
tinct from the heartwood. 


It is one of the very few woods that can be peeled in 
thicknesses ranging from 1/128th to 1/6th of an inch and, 
when put through the dryer, present perfectly smooth sur- 
faces free from any cracks or splits. 


Moreover, it can very readily be glued. 


Okoumé is imported in fully cylindrical logs 12 feet to 
36 feet in length and 30 inches and more in diameter. The 
European countries already consume 400,000 tons yearly 
and seek this species for the manufacture of cigar boxes 
and all kinds of plywood either intended to be used as it is 
(wood visible) or covered, by gluing, with veneers of 
figured species, for cabinet-work and decoration.* 


For further particulars and for samples apply either to 
the American importers, or preferably to the Comité 
National des Bois Coloniaux, 16, Rue de la Paix, Paris 
(Information can be supplied by that same Committee 
respecting all French colonial timbers for cabinet-work, 
which are liable to be of interest to the American trade). 


Specimens of Okoumé, mahogany, and various French 
colonial woods are, furthermore, to be seen at the New 
York World’s Fair (Palace of France and Her Overseas 
Empire). 





*That from Libreville is mostly recommended for cigar boxes, while that from 
Port Gentil often yields the finer plywoods. 
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Dealers' Increased Interest in 
Calcium Chloride Uses Prompts 
Publication of Pamphlets 


Increasing interest on the part of retail lum- 
ber dealers in calcium chloride, as a product 
that has many uses in the yard and presents 
year around re-sale opportunities, has prompted 
the Solvay Sales Corp., 40 Rector Street, New 
York, N. Y., to issue three booklets outlining 
the many uses of calcium chloride flakes and 
solutions. 

One of the booklets deals with calcium 
chloride in solution as a fire fighter. Another 
deals with the material in flake form for re- 
moval of ice from slippery pavements and 
sidewalks. The third discusses it as an ad- 
mixture with Portland cement. Calcium chlor- 
ide, a white substance in the form of small, 
thin flakes, absorbs moisture as soon as it is 
exposed to air, dissolves in the moisture it 
absorbs, and has a freezing point well below 
zero. 

Solutions can be made that will not freeze 
at fifty degrees below zero. It resists evapora- 
tion to the extent that there is on record one 
case where a fire barrel stood for eighteen years 
with only one-third of an inch evaporation a 
year. These properties make calcium chloride 
solutions stored in pails or barrels excellent 
material for fighting fires in ordinary com- 
bustible materials where grease or electricity 
are not involved. Railroads use it extensively 
for this purpose, and the U. S. War Depart- 
ment recommends its use in all fire pails or 
barrels in cold weather. The Solvay Sales 
Corp, recommends that in lumber yards a con- 
tainer unit be placed in front of at least every 
other stack of lumber, and at doorways and 
along walls in mills where shavings and saw- 
dust are present. 

Secause it absorbs and retains moisture, the 
sales organization recommends calcium chloride 
for ending dust and binding unpaved surfaces 
in and adiacent to lumber yards and mills. It 


Eyesore, at left, by use of shakes and siding, and decorative 
totems, was converted into attractive sample room, at right 





can be used on almost any type of unpaved 
surface, including gravel, cinder, earth, blue- 


stone and shale. Areas need not be closed 
either during or after treatment. About two 
pounds per square yard of surface, applied at 
a cost of 2 to 4 cents, is enough to bind a 
surface for an entire season. In addition to 
laying dust, it prevents the growth of grass 
and weeds where they are not wanted. 
Spread on ice-covered areas, calcium chloride 
flakes begin to melt their way through the ice 
as soon as they hit the surface, loosening it 
quickly so that it can be removed easily. For 
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larger areas, a combination of calcium chloride 
mixed with abrasives such as cinders or sand, 
is recommended. Acting as an anchoring agent, 
the calcium chloride firmly embeds the abrasives 
in the ice to form a non-skid surface. 

lor every use that calcium chloride has in 
the yard, in flake form or in solution, it has 
identical uses in numerous other places includ- 
ing clubs, parks, camps, roadstands, gas sta- 
tions, playgrounds etc., where dust, weeds, ice 
or fire are inconveniences or hazards. 

Any of the booklets on hand, as well as 
any specific information not covered in the 
booklets, will be sent to dealers upon request 
to the Solvay Sales Corp. 





Freight Cars on Order 


Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 21.—Class I rail- 
roads in the first eight months of 1939 put in 
service 12,481 new freight cars, the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads announced today. 
In the same period last year they put 7,502 
in service. Sept. 1 they had 8,779 new freight 
cars on order, compared with 8,892 on the same 
day last year, and 8,473 on Aug. 1, 1939. 
Freight cars leased or otherwise acquired are 
not included in above figures. 





CLaAss I RAILROADS and the Pullman Com- 
pany installed air-conditioning devices on 374 
passenger cars in the first six months of 1939. 
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To Outline a Program for Con- 


servation of Wisconsin 
Woodlots 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Sept. 18—A series of 
meetings will be held throughout Wisconsin 
this fall and winter by F. B. Trenk, exten- 
sion forester of the University of Wisconsin, 
with aim of inaugurating a program for preser- 
vation of timber and woodlots. 

Mr. Trenk points out that it is possible to 
manage the present remaining woodlots in such 
a way as to derive from them a continuous 
supply of firewood, necessary timbers for farm 
building, and in some cases to take out a sup- 
ply of veneer logs every six to eight years, 
so that the woodlot, if properly handled, may 
be the most profitable part of the farm. 

At these meetings Mr. Trenk and his as- 
sistants will discuss the best means of handling 
these areas so as to secure not only the great- 
est income but also to maintain a high rate of 
reproduction of merchantable timber. They 
are working on a plan to secure the co-opera- 
tion of all manufacturers using wood products 
in their operations, to encourage farmers who 
still have woodlots to maintain them, to as- 
sure a continuous supply of lumber for their 
manufacturing plants, and at the same time 
assure the farmer a profitable outlet for his 
veneer logs. 


Its Shakes and Trade-Mark Totems Make 
New Plant Distinctive 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 16—The Colonial 
Cedar Co., here is a cedar manufacturer and 
distributing company catering especially to the 
growing popular demand for red cedar shakes. 


This company handles all kinds of shakes, hand- 
split, tapered hand-split, and processed. Its 
processed shakes are sold under the trade name 
“Fitite Colonials,” and its hand-splits under the 
name “Totem.” 

Its Totem trade name makes appropriate the 
company’s possession of a valuable collection 
of Alaskan Indian totem poles, ranging in size 
from 3 feet to more than 20 feet in height. 
Each totem pole is a record of the history 
of the tribe which produced it, and the Colonial 
Cedar Co. has obtained an interpretation of 
the poles in its collection. Some of the larger 


poles have been erected about the company’s 
plant and the smaller ones decorate the interior 
of the office. 

Earlier this year, the company took over a 





new warehouse and distributing plant. On this 
property, between the office building. and the 
warehouse, was a small, unattractive building 
of no special design, which was an eyesore to 


the management. At present the companv is 
converting this building into a sample room. 
and has begun by covering the walls with 
different types of shakes and hand-split siding. 
Two totem poles are mounted on corners of 
this building. Although the rehabilitation pro- 
gram has not been completed, there is shown 
herewith the “before and after” effects of apply- 
ing the shakes to the building sidewalls. 
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Set 1727 
Non-Rattling 











Set 1718 
Reversible 


Set 1719 
Not Reversible 


STORM SASH HANGERS 








1716 
Wrought Steel 
1713 
. si Used where 1716% 
1715 head casing Wrought Brass 


For heavy sash 
hung flush with 


will not permit 
For sash hung flush se of surface 





with casing. type. the casing. 
TRADE MARK 





m=HARDWARE FOR CAREFREE DOORS 


with STANLEY 
STORM SASH 
HARDWARE 


THE glass manufacturers are 
“selling” the added comfort 
of Winter Windows (Storm 
Sash) to home owners. The 
windows are of no use without 
the proper storm sash hardware. 
That’s where you come in. 
Feature the complete line of 
Stanley Wrought Steel Storm 
Sash Hardware to handle any 
window condition. Order a 
stock now from your jobber. 
Be ready for some profitable 
Fall business. The Stanley 


Works, New Britain, Conn. 
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The Stock That 
Stands Up and 
Stands Wear 


Just as we take pride in pro- 
ducing this better Long Leaf, 
you'll take pride in selling it. 
Here's the lumber with the 
— toughness, strength and dura- = 
bility that good construction de- 
mands. Cut from choice tim- 
ber, manufactured on modern 
machines, there’s dependable 
quality in every fiber of the 
wood. Sell it for all structural 
uses. We can supply you with 
all Long Leaf Products. 


Aristocrat of Structural Woods 


WIER LONG LEAF 
LUMBER CO. 


Mills: 
“ Houston, Texas |! 


Wiergate, Texas . 
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WITH CALBAR PRESSURE GUN 


Use Caulk-O-Seal in the New Vulco 
Fibre Cartridge lined with cellophane. 
Special construction of Calbar High 
Pressure Gun and Cartridge eliminates all 
backfiring and leakage. Quick action. No 
waste. , s clean. Caulk-O-Seal is super- 
plastic, weatherproof. Holds fast. Easy to 
apply. Comes in Tubes, Cans, Drums, CAR- 
TRIDGES. Black and 12 Colors. Send for Color 
Chart, Order direct or through your jobber. 


CALBAR Paint & Varnish Co. 


Manulacturers of Technical Products 
2612-26 N. MARTHA ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








LEMIEUX BROS.,INC. 


FORESTERS — TIMBER ESTIMATORS 
APPRAISERS — CIVIL ENGINEERS 
410-11 Maritime Bldg. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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Modernization of Sawmill 


Includes Two New Kilns 


Livincston, TEx., Sept. 21.—Ogletree Lum- 
ber Co., here, recently completed moderniza- 
tion of its entire plant, including the conversion 
of old-style kilns to the Moore cross-circulation 
system. By modernizing the old-style drying 
facilities, this company will be able to increase 
production of kiln-dried lumber and get higher 
quality seasoning. Two kilns, 29x64 feet, have 
been constructed so that the engine drive and 
kiln operator’s room are at the unloading end. 

In addition to the new Moore kilns, the 
Ogletree Lumber Co. also has completed in- 
stallation of a new sawmill unit. Lumber is 
sorted for length and thickness in kiln cars 
and, after proper seasoning, moves to the plan- 
ing mill. 

G. R. Ogletree and his son, Ben R. Ogletree, 
are the active heads of the company. They 
manufacture only from their own timber, but 
even with the increased capacity the new mill 
is assured a long life. 





Sawmill Machinery Salesmen 
Meet to See Improved Line 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Sept. 18.—For the 
entire week of August 21 the Corley Manufac- 
turing Co. of this city had all of its salesmen 
here for a convention to acquaint them with 
improvements in the line for 1940. The com- 
pany, in addition to making small tie mills and 
tractor mills, manufactures a complete line 
ranging up to the larger types in circular mills. 
Men who attended the meeting had a good 
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is under direction of the Texas Forest Service 
and occupies a permanent building erected on 
the grounds of the festival. 

Although forestry development and educa- 
tion for better forestry practices are the main 
themes of the festival, officials are not over- 
looking the value of other phases of agricul- 
ture to the economic welfare of East Texas. 
With this in mind, a complete agricultural ex- 
hibit is being arranged for the festival. 

Corn, cotton, syrup, peanuts, feeds, truck 
crops and other displays are being arranged, 
with prizes offered. Dairy cattle, beef cattle, 
poultry, and swine exhibits are also being 
planned. The part women play on the farm 
will not be neglected, as officials are arranging 
displays of needlework, canning, home book- 
keeping and other work in which the woman 
is a vital factor. 





Pocket-Size Forester's Hand- 


book 


Announcement is made of the publication of 
a pocket size handbook, “Sechrist’s Forester’s 
Manual,” for the use of the practical forester, 
engineer and field man, for ready reference 
while at work on the job. The book is 3 by 5% 
inches in size, with 128 pages, bound in the 
best grade of flexible red leather, for service- 
ability in the field. There are fourteen chap- 
ters, the headings of which give a comprehen- 
sive idea of the book and its uses: Forest 
Mensuration; Concrete, Mortar and Brick; 
Forest Roads, Trails and Bridges; Telephone 
Lines; Forest Tree Nurseries; Insect and In- 
secticides ; Explosives; Rope and Chains; For- 





SALESMEN WHO ATTENDED CONVENTION TO LEARN OF 1940 IMPROVEMENTS 


Top row, left to right—W. C. Phillips (Florida and 
So. Georgia); Matt Williams (Southeast Texas); 
Hal Redwine (Asst. sales manager); Linzey Eng- 
land (Kentucky); Fred Hale (Natchez, Miss.); 
A. J. Corley (general manager); C. P. Peters 
northeast Texas and southeast Oklahoma); C. R. 
Webb (central Mississippi); Ernest Clevenger (sales 
manager); C. B. Higgins (Pacific coast) 


time, and were high in their praise of the steps 
that have been taken to improve production 
possibilities of sawmill operations. 





East Texas Forest Festival Will 
Offer Varied Program 


Lurkin, Tex., Sept. 18.—The second annual 
Forest Festival of East Texas will be held 
here Oct. 9 to 14, inclusive. The celebration 
will be devoted especially to commemorating 
the revival of the lumber industry in this area, 
and to the inauguration of the paper pulp indus- 
try at Lufkin, where a large pulp and news- 
print mill is under construction; also to the 
addition at Pasadena, near Houston, ty 
the Champion Paper & Fibre Co. of another 
$3,000,000 unit to its present $5,000,000 pulp 
mill to manufacture slick magazine paper within 
the next year. 

One of the many edtcational features of the 
annual Forest Festival is the large exhibit of 
native woods, from the raw tree trunk to the 
finished board, paper or plastic. This exhibit 


Bottom row, left to right—Charlie Gwin (northeast 
Georgia and So. Carolina); ‘A. J. Corley, Jr., 
(treasurer); J. D. Johnston (south Alabama); Jack 
Jarrard (north Alabama); W. C. Crossfield eastern 
Arkansas and eastern Missouri) ; Creed Brooks 
(Little Rock branch); Mike Eades (No. Carolina); 
F. L. Cox (northwest Arkansas and southwest 
Missouri) 


est Finance; Nails; Some Properties and Uses 
of More Important U. S. Woods; Weirs and 
Water Pipe; Tables. The book is not meant 
as a textbook or for the instruction of for- 
estry students, but as a practical reference 
work, containing the things so easily forgotten 
which the practical working forester needs to 
know at once and which he has no time to hunt 
up in bulky reference works on library shelves. 
The price is $1.50. 





West Virginia Forest Festival 
Expected to Draw 125,000 


E.xins, W. Va., Sept. 18.—The tenth annual 
Mountain State Forest Festival will be held 
here, Oct. 5, 6, and 7, at which time approxi- 
mately 125,000 persons are expected to attend. 
Started ten years ago by G. H. Dornblazer, of 
the West Virginia Lumber Co., Elkins, as a 
volunteer organization to provide entertainment 
and pleasure for visitors, and to advertise the 
scenic beauty, vacation spots and industries of 
the State, the festival has yearly grown in 
importance and attractiveness to the vacationist 
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and pleasure seeker. The program this year, 
as in the past, will include Pageant of History 
parade, band concerts, coronation of Queen 
Silvia, reception and ball; casting, shooting, 
sawing and chopping contests; riding tourna- 
ment, football game, boxing; exhibitions of wild 
life propagation and protection, forestry, etc. 





Many Problems Created by 


New England Hurricane 


SyracusE, N. Y., Sept. 18—The hurricane 
in New England destroyed large areas of for- 
ested land, which added to the depletion of a 
hundred years of logging. Unless foresters can 
prevent it, the New England forests ruined by 
the hurricane, after the clean-up, will no longer 
be a source of tax revenues nor manufactured 
products, nor employment not for another 50 or 
100 years, says the New York State College of 
Forestry at Syracuse. Many of the public serv- 
ices, indirectly and directly connected with the 
forests, will disappear from these areas. Rec- 
reational values will be adversely affected. 
Camp owners in the stricken zones may not 
desire their properties any longer because of 
the unattractive surroundings. Floods and 
alternate dry streams and destruction of fish 
life will probably increase. 

While the hurricane has created an unusual 
activity in the salvaging of the timber, this may 
be followed by increased pressure for liquida- 
tion of the balance of the merchantable timber 
left standing, in an attempt to keep the mills in 
operation. If the mills are not kept in opera- 
tion, employment will decrease and if prices are 
not kept up wages will decrease. 

Never before has an emergency of this kind 
arisen which will test so thoroughly the best 
technical knowledge in forestry in maintaining 
normal industrial activity, markets, employment 
and the prevention of new “ghost towns.” 
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Gratuity Pension Plan Offered 
by Company 


Waver_y, VaA., Sept. 18.—One of the first, 
if not the first, lumber company to establish 
a gratuity pension fund for its employees, is 
the Gray Lumber Co., here. According to 
Garland Gray, the company set aside $80,000 
in 1930 for this purpese which has increased 
to $110,000 by this time. Any employee who 
has worked twenty-five years or more for the 
company and has reached the age of sixty-five, 
is immediately given a set sum each month but 
is not required to stop working. White em- 





Offices of Phillips Lumber Co. at its new location 
Richmond, Va. 


ployees receive $30 per month, and colored 
employees, $15 per month. No employee is 
required to make any contributions to the fund 
from his wages. A graduated scale is in effect 
for longer periods of service—each additional 
five years cutting down the age requirement one 
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year, so that an employee who has worked 
thirty years for the company receives his pen- 
sion when he is sixty-four. The first pension 
started in effect in 1935, and eight men are 
now receiving these awards. Mr. Gray has 
just been appointed to another term on the 
Virginia Port Authority by Governor Price. 





Virginia Company Moves to 


New Location 


Ricumonp, Va., Sept. 21.—The Phillips Lum- 
ber Co. (Inc.), which formerly had its offices 
in the Law Building, here, recently moved to 
a new office, warehouse 
and yard location at 
4000 West Broad 
Street. Commenting on 
the new location, E. L. 
Phillips, president of the 
company, said: “We 
now have a_ modern 
set-up, away from the 
noise and traffic of 
downtown, plenty of 
parking space for cars, 
and cool, well arranged 
offices.” 

The Phillips com- 
pany, established in 
1917, as a manufacturer 
and wholesaler, oper- 
ates sawmills at Pem- 


of yard and warehouse at berton and Chatham, 


Va., and Semora, N. C., 

and in addition to these 
plans, wholesales lumber, insulating board, 
cement, plaster, lime, sand, gravel, creosoted 
lumber, poles, cross arms, ZMA poles and 
Wolmanized lumber from its Richmond yard. 
C. L. Price is vice president and treasurer 
of the company, and P. S. Price is secretary. 
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CHICAGO REPRESENTATIVES: 
JOHN H. SHOOK LUMBER COMPANY, 
110 N. Franklin St., Chicago, Ill. 
Retail and Industrial Sales 


A. a ig LUMBER COMPANY, 
Washington St., Chicago, Il. 


allroed and Car Material 






































eet Leaf ew Pine, Oak, Gum. Elm. Ash, Cypress, Gum 


Dimension, Finish, 


and Maple Flooring, Oak and Gum Trim, Hardwood Items, 
Pickets. Lath, Woven Wire Picket Fence. 
orders will receive careful attention. 


Angelina County Lumber Company, Keltys, Texas 


KURTH LUMBER MFG, CO. Clarksville, Texas 


CONROE LUMBER CORPORATION, Conroe, Texas 


or Write 
Why not today? 


Your inquiries and 


Casing, Base, Mouldings, Oak | "Phone, Wire 


ANGELINA HARDWOOD CO. Keltys, Texas 
TROUT CREEK LUMBER CO. Kirbyville, Texas 


TEXAS OAK FLOORING CO. Dallas, Texas 





Damudo Products 


FAST, COURTEOUS SERVICE BY TRUCK and TRAIN 
Straight or Mixed Carload Shipments 


PAMUDO PLYWOOD ... DOORS... FRAMES 
MOULDINGS, SASH & GLASS... WALL BOARD 


KANSAS CITY, :Kansas 
CHICAGO, Illinois 


PACIFIC MUTUAL DOOR CO., wastincron 












LOS ANGELES, California 
ST. PAUL, Minnesota 








BROOKLYN, New York 
NEWARK, New Jersey 


NATIONAL DISTRIBUTION 


WAREHOUSES 


For Orderly 
Distribution 
to the trade 


BALTIMORE, Maryland 
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Sales Come Easy 


and Often 
When You Sell 


looking, well-dressed 


SABINE 
Shortleaf 


Here is lumber surpassingly fine, carefully 
manufactured in the modern way. Good- 





stock, double-end 


trimmed, smooth, square, shiny. The 3 Sa- 
bine modern mills, with precision machines 
and up-to-date drying and manufacturing 


methods, 
ity production. 


Common Lumber, 


have every facility for top-qual- 


Finish, 


Trim, End-Matched Y. P. Flooring and 


Sheathing, Oak Flooring, etc. 
nearest 

















Sabine Lumber Co. 













Consult our 


representative or mail us your 
inquiries and orders. 


SALES OFFICE: 
Arcade Bidg., 


MILLS: 
Zwolle, La. 
Trinity, Texas 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


New Willard, Texas 
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LUMBER CO. Inc. 
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{YELLOW PINE 


Timbers, chemically treated to 


prevent stain. 
Eased Edge Dimension 


Complete line of kiln dried 
Yard and Shed Stock 
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LUMBERMEN! 


Write now for our catalog telling 
books that'll 


our 
HELP YOU MAKE MONBY 
AMERICAN 431 S. Dearborn St. 
LUMBERMAN Chicago, Ill. 
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Here’s What's New 


Casement Window Hardware, Pack- 
aged for Display, an Aid to Sales 


A new box of attractively packaged hardware 
for operating a wood casement window has re- 
cently been prepared for distribution by the 
Casement Hardware Co., 406 North Wood 
Street, Chicago. Designed to take window hard- 
ware from the shelf to a merchandising position 
on the counter, this package is offered as a 


means of inviting attention and creating a wider 
sale and larger 


market. The box contains a 





reversible operator to fit narrow window frames. 
It requires 1%4 inches between the sash and the 
screen for satisfactory installation. Operators 
are furnished with a standard crank handle. The 
box also contains an automatic top closer to be 
installed in the top corner of the frame. 


Screw and Bolt Company Presents 
New Catalog of Lines 


Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt Corp., 2719 Preble 
Ave., N. S., Pittsburgh, Pa., has just issued 
a complete new catalog of bolt, nut, rivet and 
rod sizes and prices. Known as Catalog 39, 
it consists of 100 perforated sheets placed in 
a semi-flexible cover with spiral binding. Each 
class of item is presented in an individual sec- 
tion, and each specific item is presented on one 
page in tabular form, the table giving prices per 
100 for varying diameters and lengths. Excel- 
lent wash drawings characterize this cata- 
log, and it should be a valuable addition to 
the reference library of any lumber dealer. 
Copies will be sent to dealers who request them 
from the company. 


Stock Size Folding Garage Doors 
Is Company's New Offer 


Embodying all the fea- 
tures of its standard door, 
The J. G. Wilson Corp., 
1841 Broadway, New York 
City, has recently announced 
the production of 4-panel 
folding garage doors in 
stock sizes. Made for 8x8- 
foot and 8x7%4-foot open- 
ings with the third section 
prepared to receive glass, 
and also for 8x7-foot open- 
ings with the top section 
prepared to receive glass, 


Folder Shows Popular 1940 
Wall Paper Designs 


Using the slogan “Bigger Sales and Greater 
Profits for You,” the Lennon Wall Paper Co., 
Joliet, Ill., manufacturer of Peacock and Roto- 
craft wall paper, has just issued a letter-size 
folder to announce its new lines for 1940. A 
letter on the first page points out the profit 
possibilities of wall paper lines in a wide price 
range. Several photographs of rooms illustrate 
more popular designs, and the complete line 
is listed for the convenience of dealers in order- 
ing. Copies of this folder are available upon 
request to the manufacturer. 


Literature on Glass Handling 
Equipment to Prevent Breakage 


With the arrival of cooler weather in the 
fall months, the attention of home owners is 
turning to better glazing and the replacement 
of broken glass in windows and in storm units. 
To aid dealers in handling their glass trade 
with efficiency, the Marvel Rack Manufacturing 
Co. (Inc.), Minneapolis, Minn., manufacturer 
of Marvel glass holders, has prepared litera- 
ture explaining how its equipment permits the 
removal of a one-eighth inch strip of glass the 
full length of a large pane with no fear of 
breakage. Dealers are urged by the company 
to write for literature and for the names of 
other dealers in their localities who are using 
Marvel equipment. 


Window Conditioning Sales Kit 
Ready for Dealers 


Libbey Owens Ford Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio, 
has prepared a sales kit, complete with every 
type of dealer help and information needed in 
the fully rounded window conditioning mer- 
chandising programs now being embarked on 
by dealers throughout the country. To draw 
customers’ attention to window conditioning and 
invite inquiries for further information, the kit 
contains two posters to be used in display win- 
dows or rooms. One is a 14x32-inch poster 
showing fuel savings with window condition- 
ing. The other is a 42x28-inch sheet featuring 
a map of the United States with wash drawings 
of houses in different parts of the country, and 
endorsements of Libbey Owens Ford window 
conditioning by the owners. There is a fuel 
economy calculator and instructions for oper- 





these doors are adaptable to 
either new or old garages. 
All exposed springs, cables 








and chains etc., have been 








eliminated. Sections are 
made of clear rift sawn B 
and better Sitka spruce; 
with stiles and rails 134- 
inches thick; and 14-inch 
three-ply laminated water- 
proofed panels. The door is 
equipped with heavv galvan- 
ized hardware, and it is de- 
signed to give trouble-free 
performance. 
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ating it, salesmen’s call reports, radio trans- 
criptions, order forms, mats and publicity stories 
for newspaper use. Supplies of smail window 
conditioning folders and copies of two attrac- 
tive booklets complete the kit. All material 
is packed in a rigid paper carton. Dealers 
interested in the sales opportunities of window 
conditioning can get full details by writing to 
the manufacturer. 


Brochure Discusses Farm Fence 
Building Problems 


Available from the Republic Steel Corp., 7850 
South Chicago Ave., Chicago, Ill., is a brochure 
entitled “Farm Fence Handbook” by Henry 
Giese, professor of agricultural engineering, 
lowa State College. The book illustrates and 
explains the use, history, and manufacture of 
farm fence. It contains a particularly detailed 
illustrated account of the procedure to be fol- 
lowed in erecting farm fence. From the re- 
moval of old fence, through standard practice 
in erecting and bracing end posts, to the final 
stretching of the wire, this book explains the 
methods to be used with either steel or wood 
posts. Suggestions for solving special fence 
problems and maintenance practice are given. 
Tables for labor requirements in fence con- 
struction, and weights and measures and steel 
wire gauge tables are included, as well as sug- 
gestions for field planning arrangements. A 
smaller booklet, “How to Erect Farm Fence,” 
covers that subject alone and is also available. 


New Type of Stained Shingles for 
Roofs Is Offered 


Creo-Dipt Co. (Inc.), North Tonawanda, 
N. Y., has recently announced the production of 
new low-cost stained shingles. It is stated that 
these shingles may be purchased at a price 
that is less than the cost of brushcoating stain 
on natural shingles after they have been applied 
to the roof. The new “Exposure Dipped” 
shingles are No. 1 Certigrade red cedar, dipped 
and soaked 6'%4-inches from the butt end in 
regular Creo-Dipt shingle stain, made of chem- 
ically pure colors, ground in pure linseed oil 
and suspended in a vehicle of linseed oil, re- 
fined creosote, with other binding and preserv- 
ing oils. The shingles are furnished in all 
shades of green, brown and red, and also in 
black. It is pointed out that these shingles are 
not designed for use on sidewalls, but that the 
roofs, for which they are designed, receive 
harder and tougher wear than the sidewalls 
and also are as much in need of color to 
brighten up the house. 





Weddings and Engagements 


Mr. and Mrs. Walter H. Moler, of 3 Park 
Lane, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., announce the en- 
gagement of their daughter, Miss Harriet 
Moler, to Howard C. Spengler, Jr., son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Howard C. Spengler, of 190 Douglas 
Place, Aubin Manor, Mt. Vernon. Miss Moler 
attended local schools and the Packard Busi- 
ness College in New York City. She is a 
member of the Ann Hutchison Chapter, 
Daughters of the American Revolution. Mr. 
Spengler is the son of a well known figure 
in the eastern lumber trade, Howard C. 
Spengler, district sales manager in New York 
for the Frost Lumber Industries (Inc.), 
Shreveport, La. Howard, Jr., is a graduate 
of Fordham Preparatory School and of Man- 
hattan College of New York City and repre- 
sents the Frost & Davis Lumber Co., of New 
York, in Connecticut. The engagement was 
announced at a small dinner at the Spengler 
home. No date for the wedding has been set. 





Miss Perle Berry, youngest daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Ferd A. Berry, Santa Fe. N. M., 
is to be married Oct. 8 to John D. Hillyer, 
Jr., who is associated with his father in the 
mereantile business in Santa Fe. Both Mr. 
Hillyer and Miss Berry are graduates of the 
University of New Mexico, the former active 
in fraternity and athletic affairs, the latter 
a member of Pi Kappa Alpha, and popular in 
social circles. Since graduation Miss Berry 
has assisted her father who is manager of 
the Big Jo Lumber Co., at Santa Fe. 


_BEACH-BRUSH—The marriage of Miss 
Winifred Eloise Brush, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Jehn Brush, Columbus, Ohio, to Bruce 
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Beach, of the Beach-Chandler Lumber Co., 
Plain City, Ohio, took place on Aug. 27, and 
the young couple will shortly return from a 
wedding trip to eastern Canada to make 
their home in Plain City. The bridegroom's 
father, Henry B. Beach, is head of the lum- 
ber company. 


JACKSON-ALEXANDER— Miss. Margaret 
Langhorne Alexander, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Earl G. Alexander, of Plainview, Tex., 
was married last month to Hughes Jackson, 
Jr., son of Mr. and Mrs. Hughes Jackson, of 
Danville, Ky. The couple are spending their 
honeymoon in old Mexico, and upon their 
return will make their home in Danville 
where Mr. Jackson is associated with his 
father in the lumber business. 


KENNETT-WINSLOW—The marriage of 
Miss Mary Bates Winslow, Exeter, N. H., to 
Robert Harmon Kennett, of Conway, N. H., 
took place at the home of the bride on Satur- 
day, Sept. 2. The bride is a graduate of 
Wellesley College and Mr. Kennett of Exe- 
ter Academy and the Babson Institute in 
Wellesley. The bridegroom is a son of Mrs. 
A. Crosby Kennett. His father, the late Col. 
Kennett, was a brother of Frank Kennett, 
head of the Kennett Co., a prominent lumber 
manufacturer of the Conway section of the 
White Mountain region. Following a recep- 
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tion, Mr. and Mrs. Kennett left for a yacht- 
ing cruise at the conclusion of which they 
will make their home in Conway where he is 
associated with the lumber business headed 
by his uncle. 


McCORMICK - REISER — Miss Theresa A. 
Reiser, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Reiser, 
of Carleton, Mich., was married on Sept. 6 
to Harold P. McCormick, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
R. J. McCormick, also of Carleton. The bride 
was accompanied by her sister, Miss Chris- 
tine Reiser, as bridesmaid, the sister of the 
groom being maid of honor. The best man 
was Harvey McCormick, brother of the 
groom, and Emerson Reiser, brother of the 
bride, was usher. Following a wedding din- 
ner the young couple left for a motor trip, 
after which they will make their home in 
Carleton where the groom is engaged in the 
grain elevator business. The father of the 
bride is the well known “Chris” Reiser, 
pioneer logger and lumberman, who is head 
or .<.. Reiser & Sons, manufacturers of 
hardwood and dealer in lumber and coal at 
Carleton. He is proud of the fact that he 
rode the sawmill carriage exhibited by the 
Stearns Manufacturing Co. at the old World’s 
Fair in Chicago in 1893. A few years ago he 
took his two sons into partnership in the 
business which he established in Carleton 
about forty years ago. 








TWIN HARBORS LUMBER Co. 






Backed by 75 yrs. of Lumber Family Tradition 


Water Shipping Department 
Offices: PORTLAND, OREGON 


Branches: New York, Baltimore, Boston, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles. 


Factory Lumber, Industrial i 
Items, Finish, Plywood, 
Timbers, Shingles, Siding. 


Exclusive Agents Railroad and 

Car Materials for 20 Mills... Mixed 

Cars ... Waterborne Parcels... 
Full Cargoes 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
West Coast Rail Business 
handled thru Seattle office. 


WACO, TEXAS—Jack Ray 








Main Office: Aberdeen, Wash. 


Famous Grays Harbor Timber -- West Coast Woods 


Rail Shipping Departments: 


CHICAGO, ILL___ 
Southern Pine, Hard- 
woods, Ponderosa Pine, 
Idaho White Pine and 
West Coast Woods. 

















MODERN 2 


BEAUTIFUL » 


“Cadwall-Philippanel” 


Solid Philippine Mahogany Wall Panelling 


A Sensational New Product That Sells On Sight 


Write for Samples and Literature 


Cadwallader-Gibson Co. Inc., 3628 E. Olympic Bivd. Los Angeles, Calif. 


ECONOMICAL 





SPECIAL: 











Order a set of our Planer and Jointer Knives and see 
how they compare under actual service conditions. 


Send us a paper pattern with dimensions and kind of 
wood to be worked. We will quote you at once and 
give you earliest date of delivery. 


[High Speed Steel Knives and Moulding Cutters for the Woodworking Industry) 





TAYLOR, STILES & COMPANY --riecetsvitte, Nn. 1. 





WESTERN AGENTS: Hall & Brown W. W. Machine Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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War's Effects on Home, Foreign Trade 


(Continued from Page 30) 


moreover, permits will now be granted in 
unlimited amount for the remainder of 1939; 
these include: Oak lumber, pitch and resin. On 
certain other products, permits will be granted 
in unlimited amounts, though at an exchange 
rate equivalent to 20 pesos to the pound 
sterling: Oil of turpentine, veneers, plywood, 
wood pulp and barrels. 

The Nicaraguan Exchange Control Commis- 
sion will establish a more complete exchange 
control for imports in the very near future, 
according to the Department of Commerce, re- 
quiring importers, before placing orders abroad, 
to deposit cordobas equivalent to the full value 
of their orders. 

The Bank of the Republic of Uruguay has 
announced a special quota of $980,000 of free 
exchange for imports from the United States; 
some may be available for lumber. 

Bolivia resumed foreign exchange trans- 
actions on Sept. 5. However, the granting of 
exchange is severely restricted. 


Plywood in Greater Domestic 


and Foreign Demand 


VANCOUVER, WASH., Sept. 16.—The European 
war situation already has shown indications of 
increasing the demand for domestic plywood in 
the United States, according to John Power, 
manager of the Vancouver Plywood & Veneer 
Co. However, in spite of this increased demand, 
he added, his company’s production can not be 
increased immediately, as the plant already is 
running at capacity. “Although the demand will 
increase,” Mr. Power said, “cost of our raw 
materials also will go up. Whether the United 
States can meet the foreign demand for ply- 
wood is uncertain. There already has been an 
indication that orders will be larger than can be 
filled in this country.” He said plywood is not 
considered a wartime contraband commodity, 
and would not be affected by the United States 
neutrality act. 


Pulp from British Columbia in 


Greater Demand 


Vancouver, B. C., Sept. 16—Demand for 
pulp and paper from British Columbia mills has 
already increased as a result of the war. The 
British Columbia industry represents an invest- 
ment of. $50,000,000, with an annual production 
valued at more than $12,000,000. German news- 
print has been competing with the British 
Columbia product in the Orient and in South 
America, and European nations formerly sup- 
plied by Germany with pulp now have to turn 
to Scandinavian countries, thereby curtailing 
overseas shipments to this continent from the 
Norwegian and Swedish mills. On top of this 


is the scarcity of tonnage, the higher freight 
rates and the war risks on deep-sea cargoes. 
Heavy inquiries are coming in from many dis- 
tant parts. 


Pacific European Conference 
Raises Rates 


San Francisco, Cauir., Sept. 16.—At emer- 
gency sessions held here Sept. 7 and 8, the 
Pacific Coast European Conference declared 
an increase of 33 to 50 percent in rates on ship- 
ments from this range to European ports for 
the next thirty days. All rates to United 
Kingdom and Continent ports increased 33% 
percent. All rates and arbitraries to Norway 
and Denmark increased 50 percent; the same 
applies to Mediterranean ports. Rates to 
Swedish ports are to be fixed later. All rates 
are on a dollar basis. It was agreed that, 
effective Sept. 11, lumber rate be declared open 
from both Canadian and United States loading 
ports. It was also agreed that all cargo car- 
ried would be on freight prepaid basis, with 
possible exception bulk and bagged grain, 
which is to be developed and determined later. 
The Conference also agreed on new rules gov- 
erning due bills, transshipments, tariff trading 
period and cargo moving for Government ac- 
count and under Government control. 


British Columbia Studies How 
War May Hamper Trade 


Vancouver, B. C., Sept. 16—As to what 
effect the European war will have on export 
business in Vancouver, H. R. MacMillan, lead- 
ing British Columbia lumber exporter, pretty 
well sums up the feeling of the trade: “The 
rules of ordinary commerce no longer apply; 
we have built up our lumber trade on ship- 
ments which depend on ships being available 
to transport our products. No one can pre- 
dict what will happen over the next few 
months. British Columbia lumber may go east 
by rail and be shipped from Montreal via the 
northern route.” The whole export business 
revolves around available tonnage. Some 2000 
men returned to work in the larger British 
Columbia lumber camps.a short time ago, after 
the summer shutdown, as the timber industry 
determined not to slacken operations until 
forced to do so. There is plenty of lumber 
available, but with a lack of ships to carry it, 
which may well be the case in the next few 
months, it is possible shipments will be consid- 
erably reduced. 

About 80 percent of the ships carrying lum- 
ber out of Vancouver are British. If these 
ships can not be spared, or it is considered too 
dangerous to risk sch transportation on the 
high seas, the United Kingdom market, which 


ordinarily takes 65 to 70 percent of British 
Columbia lumber, will be seriously affected. 
Australia has been the second best buyer of 
British Columbia lumber, taking more than 15 
million feet in July alone. What effect the 
war will have on this market is problematical. 
While at war, Japan and China have been 
small buyers of British Columbia lumber, taking 
only 249,000 feet and 1,720,000 feet respectively 
in July. 


Warns That War Will Cause 
Business Maladjustments 


New York, Sept. 18.—Although the European 
war will influence American business, Henry H. 
Heimann, executive manager of the National 
Association of Credit Men, points out that “Eu- 
ropean buying may not rise substantially for 
some time. Increased demand from abroad will 
mean booms in some lines and depressed condi- 
tions in others. It will bring a rise in prices 
and in the cost of living and demands for wage 
increases. A shortage of labor in some fields 
will develop. In other lines there will be a 
shortage of necessary materials. The building 
field, for example, can be affected by a diversion 
of men and materials to wartime production in 
other channels. The railroads will witness a 
rise in volume accompanied by an upturn in 
fuel and labor costs, but rates are less likely 
to rise as rapidly because of their fixed char- 
acter and close regulation. Profiteering cries 
will be heard.” 


Soviet Union, Finland, Holland 
Restrict Exports 


WasuincTon, D. C., Sept. 18.—Soviet Gov- 
ernment has authorized the Peoples Commis- 
sariat for Foreign Trade to limit or prohibit 
the exportation of goods, as well as the de- 
livery of goods already shipped, to those coun- 
tries of which the legislation, administrative 
regulations, administrative or legal practice, or 
established foreign currency limitations, create 
unfavorable conditions for the foreign trade of 
the Soviet Union; and to prohibit the exporta- 
tion of goods not paid for by the purchaser 
prior to shipment. 

Finnish Government decrees just issued re- 
quire permits for the exportation of most prod- 
ucts, including newsprint, wood pulp, turpen- 
tine, pine and spruce logs and lumber, in order 
that exports remaining can be directed to coun- 
tries from which necessary products may be 
imported. 

Effective from Aug. 29, the Netherland Gov- 
ernment has subjected certain classes of goods 
to emergency export restriction, including lum- 
ber and certain other forest products, plywood, 
mechanical pulp and cellulose. 





REMONT 


The Lumber Line That Pleases Catia c 





Se] 


The proved superiority of Tre- Yellow Pine, Cypress and Hard- 
mont Lumber makes it the most woods—Oak, Gum, Hickory, Tu- 
satisfactory lumber for the dealer pelo, Magnolia, Elm and Ash. 
to sell and for the builder to Finest Floorings of White Oak, 
buy. Cut from choice timber, Red Oak and Beech. Eased 
its quality is enhanced in every Edges on Dimension Stock. Any 
process of precision manufacture Tremont assortment sent prompt- 
in the Tremont modern plants. ly in a Mixed Car. Let us quote 
Complete stocks of Short Leaf on your needs. 


Straight Car and TREMONT LUMBER COMPANY 


Mixed Car Service. 
Write us teday. Fon ny ROCHELLE, LA. 
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PURITAN’S lifetime dependability 
and superior construction features make 
it easier for you to sell. Its popular 
price—plus its guaranteed top quality 
—is a combination that insures faster 
turnover and a worthwhile profit. Ask 
your jobber! 

Remember, many people who buy 
sash cord from you do not realize the 
urgent need for quality construction in 
the job it performs. But they’ll quickly 
understand when you explain that a 
cheaply made cord cannot stand up 
under the constant strain imposed on 
sash cord—that it soon stretches or 
breaks, necessitating costly replace- 
ment. Explain how the labor cost of 
replacing one broken cord in a window 
is often more than the difference be- 


PURITAN CORDAGE MILLS, Inc., Louisville, Kentucky 


tween the price of PURITAN cord and 
cheap cord for all the windows in the 
house. 


Then unravel an end of Puritan cord 
and show the customer its all yarn, 
solid braided construction. Point out 
that Puritan’s breaking strength far ex- 
ceeds the requirements set by the U. S. 
Gov’t, states, municipalities, railroads 
and industrial users. Show them that 
when there’s such a slight difference 
between the price of cheap, short-life 
cord and PURITAN brand, it is fool- 
ish economy to buy an inferior grade! 


You not only make more profit when 
you push Puritan Sash Cord, but you 
render a real service to your customers. 
Think it over! 


PURITAN 


Sotid BRA | 






















Write for this valuable 


FREE BOOKLET! 


This helpful free 
booklet is packed with 
practical information, 
selling tips, business- 
getting ideas—to help 
dealers make more 
money on sash cord! 
It’s yours for asking. 
Write today! 


él 
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We do not make the Most 
Oak Flooring, but we Do 
make the BEST 


IXIE 


BRAND” 
OAK FLOORING 
CAREFULLY SELECTED LUMBER-- 
--PROPERLY KILN DRIED- 
--PRECISION MACHINED -- 


INSURES BEAUTY, FINISH AND 
UTILITY 








W. R. WRAPE STAVE COMPANY 


Post Office Box 182 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 


— 





Raine and Raine, Inc. | 
RAINELLE, W. VA. 


Appalachian Hardwoods 














SOUTHERN 


i= MS ME 
HARDWOODS 


BAND-SAWED 


Prompt attention to inquiries 
and orders. Write today. 










Lumber Company, 

Manufacturers of 

“BILTMORE” 
FLOORING 


“BILTMORE” 
HARD WOODS 


Plain and Quar- 
tered Oak — Soft 
Yellow Poplar— 
Basswood, Chest- 


aut, etc. 
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Market News from Am 


San Francisco, Calif. 


BUILDING—Building recovered rapidly 
following the settlement of the lumber strike 
in southern California. Preliminary figures 
for August place total volume of new per- 
mits issued im southern California at ap- 
proximately $18,200,000 as compared with 
$15,807,338 in July, according to Security- 
First National Bank monthly review. A de- 
crease is activity is normal in August. An 
unusually large number of the August per- 
mits were for residential structures; total 
including a $1,600,000 permit for the Car- 
melitos housing project to be erected north 
of Long Beach with funds provided by FHA. 
This project is the first of the publicly owned 
and subsidized housing developments to be 
built in southern California. Building per- 
mits issued for private residential construc- 
tion in August were for 1,336 family units, 
as compared with 992 in July, and an average 
of 1,412 for the first seven months of this 
year. Gains occurred in both single and 
multiple dwelling classifications. 


LUMBER SHIPMENTS — During August, 
2,756,312 feet of lumber was shipped outward 
through San Francisco Bay area, compared 
with 3,392,804 during July. Principal desti- 
nations were Australia, South Africa, United 
Kingdom, Philippines and Latin America. 

DOUGLAS FIR—Local market is reported 
very active, with prices strong and showing 
tendency to advance. Inquiry is said to be 
good, and mills have full order files. Mill 
stocks of standard vard items for rail ship- 
ment are said to be low and badly broken. 
Coastwise steamships are renorted to have 
all cargo they can handle up to Oct. 1. It 
is believed the war will help business only 
through indirect increases in industrial use 
of lumber. 


CALIFORNIA PINES—Market for Pon- 
derosa pine has improved, with prices fairly 
strong and showing a tendency to advance. 
Stocks of selects are ample, with those of 
commons very low and badly broken. Mills 
are said to be limiting sales of commons to 
Small quantities. Sugar pine is showing rela- 
tively the same trend. So far there appears 
to be little effect on the market by the war. 
Exports are reported to have been pretty 


light. 
Seattle, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS—As a result of the 
European war, there has been a rush of 
domestic consumers to buy Pacific North- 
west lumber, and it augments what was a 
good natural demand to begin with. Prices 
are on the increase, mill stocks are being 
reduced, and production is being pushed. 





RAIL—Demand is heavy and coming from 
everywhere. Railroads are seeking lumber 
for repairing old cars and building new. Fir 
prices in the past fortnight have strength- 
ened, and the principal uppers have advanced 
$1@2. Mill stocks are low, and most mills 
specify two weeks for delivery of stock on 
hand, or up to thirty days for badly mixed 
lots. There is no shortage of.cars. Some 
mills are quoting dimension 50 cents under 
the West Coast rail list, but $1 under is 
about market. Some wholesalers are. re- 
ported buying on speculation. Most orders 
call for immediate delivery. 


INTERCOASTAL—Prices are up about 50 
cents as compared to those of a fortnight 
ago, and mill order files are very good, ex- 
cept on rough cutting. Dimension and low 
grades are in heaviest demand. Stocks are 
low and broken. Ali September ship space 
is gone, and space for October is tight. 


CALIFORNIA—There is no threat of a 
water freight rate advance, and prices are 
about the same as they were two weeks ago. 


EXPORT—Japan is buying very little. 
Some business is coming from South China. 
Freight space to Hongkong is very tight. 
tates to South China are $15.50 for logs, and 
$11.50 for lumber. The Pacific Westbound 
Conference is meeting now and is expected 
to raise rates. Practically no orders are 
coming from Europe. British exchange has 
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dropped and shipping costs to Europe have 
soared. Freight rates to South America have 
advanced $3: some business is coming from 
both coasts. Australia and New Zealand are 
buying sma’‘l amounts. 


WESTERN RED CEDAR LUMBER—Prices 
of 6- to 12-inch siding have advanced $1 to 
$2, due to limited stocks and a good demand. 
Supplies of cedar siding are small. 





SHINGLES—Prices are stronger, particu- 
larly Royals. Demand the past few days 
has imrroved. Stocks of No. 1 XXXXX shin- 


gles have dropped considerably. No. 1 per- 
fections have been oversold for five weeks 
ahead. Supplies of No. 2 XXXXX are also 
lower. 

LOGS—Hemlock logs have advanced from 
$11 to $12, due to a strong demand from 
western pulp mills, supplying eastern paper 
mills that depended on Baltic countries, and 
supplies of hemlock are slightly below nor- 
mal. Cedar log prices are unchanged. Fir 
logs, especially old-growth, are strengthen- 
ing. Plywood mills are running three shifts; 
peeler prices are unchanged. 





Tacoma, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS—The market situa- 
tion continues good, with both rail and water 
business holding up in fine volume. Orders 
are coming in steadily, and prices are good. 
Announcement received here this week that 
negotiations have been conducted that vir- 
tually eliminate possibility of a longshore 
strike the last of this month, is expected to 
have a stabilizing effect upon water-served 
markets. While some of the buying rush to 
have material on hand in the event the long- 
shore strike did materialize, has been al- 
leviated, operators believe that improved do- 
mestic and overseas business will more than 
make up any deficiency. With eastern lum- 
ber yards stocked up as far as possible in ad- 
vance by water, operators believe there is 
still considerable lumber business in pros- 
pect east of the Rockies. Woods operations 
are going ahead steadily, and log supplies 
appear to be adequate for normal demands. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


SOUTHWESTERN MARKET—Lumber de- 
mand assumed boom proportions last week. 
Bookings were reported to be the largest in 
over two years. The increase was laid to 
two factors—the war and the Wage and 
Hour law. With agricultural prices advanc- 
ing sharply and adding millions of dollars to 
the potential wealth of Southwestern farm- 
ers, retail lumbermen were quick to sense 
that there will be a good demand for lumber 
and building materials in this area. Rural 
yards, which have been slow to make re- 
placements throughout the year, rushed into 
the market last week. Some speculative buy- 
ing was seen. Retailers are of the opinion 
that the added cost of production after Oct. 
24 under the Wage-Hour law will be passed 
on to them and that prices will be consider- 
ably higher. 


SOUTHERN PINE—The biggest volume of 
orders for yellow pine in over two years 
was reported last week. Many firms were 
required to work overtime in filling orders 
and arranging for deliveries. Exceptionally 
good demand was reported for boards and 
dimension, and prices were advanced around 
$3. The average gain was about $2. Most 
small mills were out of the market because 
of shortages, while many of the big opera- 
tors were oversold on most common items. 
Mixed cars were hard to fill. 


WESTERN PINE—The market was strong 
and demand was very good. Prices were up 
50 cents to $1, with selects and better grades 
moving the best. Common lumber also was 
actively sought, with inventories none too 
heavy. 


OAK FLOORING—Prices have moved uv $1 
to $2, and the average was about $4 above 
recent low levels. Mills were oversold, and 
new business was taken on a delayed deliv- 
ery basis, it was said. Stocks of key items 
are badly broken, and there has been no 
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chance for the mills to build up stocks. The 
2%-inch clear select and No. 1 red items 
moved the best. 


HARDWOOD—Inquiries were substantial, 
and some business was realized in flooring 
oak and certain grades of gum. Furniture 
factories were slow in making commitments, 
but railroads were beginning to show some 
signs of re-entering the market on a broader 
scale. 

SHINGLES—Mark-ups ranging from 10 to 
15 cents a square were reported during the 
week, extending recent advances. Better 
demand was noted for No. 2 16-inch, which 
were very scarce. Production and shipments 
are in line. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


HARDWOOD S—Many wholesalers and 
manufacturers have withdrawn all quotations 
on Appalachian and southern woods. Prices 
have advanced $3@5 since the European war 
began. Prices on oak and maple flooring are 
up about $5 on the average. Furniture fac- 
tories, planing mills, interior trim plants 
and retail yards, whose inventories are low, 
are back in the market, taking fairly large 
lots. 


SOFTWOODS Buying has broadened in 
southern pine and cypress. Prices on vari- 
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that this condition will obtain well into the 
winter is indicated by the large volume of 
estimating being done. Prices remain firm, 
with advances not unlikely in the near 
future, all along the line. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


SOUTHERN PINE—Mills have small stocks 
of dry lumber. Some have wholly or partly 
withdrawn from the market. Others, in 
view of the prospective further rise in costs 
under the Wage-Hour law, will henceforth 
ship only intra-state. With the summer rains 
passed and fall weather ideal for logging, 
production is about normal, and the cut of 
small mills will increase. Larger mills have 
kept production in line with orders. Ship- 
ments of lower grades have absorbed output, 
but uppers have accumulated. Buyers for 
railroads and industrials are getting inter- 
ested in small quantities for emergency re- 
pairs, and textile plants are planning new 
buildings. New residence work slowed down. 
Lumber prices have been jittery, but mills 
have been slow to make advances; the pop- 
ular items are up $1 to $2, while those in 
surplus remain at July-August level. Buyers 
are able to pick up bargains from scattered 
smaller mills. Un-marked stock is about $1 
below marked. Flooring, No. 3, is a strong 
seller and has advanced from $10 to $12. 








This Caterpillar Diesel 
tractor, the first one ever 
built, is still operating 
after eight years of 
steady service. It is 
shown here at work for 
its third owner, George 
Howell, of Quincy, Calif., 
keeping eight trucks 
busy, loading 96,000 feet 
a day on them with a 
winch. No record of the 
actual hours of work the 
machine has performed 
has been kept, but it has 
done nearly every type of 


tractor work including 
farming, road building 
and lagging 





ous grades are up $3@5, and prices on cer- 
tain scarce stocks have soared. Wholesalers 
reported a more liberal inquiry from retail 
yards on the rising market. Southern mills 
have withdrawn all Iists. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


NORTHERN PINE—With a gradual but 
steady increase in their sales, northern mills 
are not accumulating the volume of stock 
they usually do at this time of year, for pro- 
duction has failed to keep pace with ship- 
ments. Some mills report difficulties in fill- 
ing mixed car orders speedily. Prices have 
advanced 50 cents to $1 on Nos. 2, 3 and 4 
common boards. Retail yards are the chief 
consumers, and they are showing an inclina- 
tion to lay in some supplies with an eye to 
future business, because of the bright out- 
look for autumn. 


NORTHERN WHITE CEDAR—Short poles 
are moving rapidly for corn crib building 
purposes, and for rural telephone and power 
lines. The post market is rather quiet, but 
3-inch move in fair volume. Posts for high- 
way guard rail purposes are in demand. Pro- 
ducers’ stocks are smaller than usual for 
this time of year. 


MILLWORK—Most Mississippi Valley 
plants continue to operate at capacity and 





S2S&CM 1x6-inch stands at $15.50 for No. 3, 
$20 for No. 2 and $37 for No. 1. Shiplap is 
about 50 cents higher than 1x6-inch. S4S 
1x8-inch is now $1 over 1x6-inch. Rift floor- 
ing prices slipped back to $60 for B&better, 
$50 for No. 1 or “C,” and $30 for “D.” Small 
timbers are strong at $23, mill, for 4x4- to 
8x8-inch, 10- to 20-foot; $25 for 3x10- to 
10x10-inch, and $27@30 for 3x12- to 12x12- 
inch. Flooring, 1x4-inch, is the best seller 
and is advancing steadily. 

In western pine there have been advances 
of $1 to as much as $7. Red cedar shingles 
rose 25 cents per square, with No. 2 clears 
scarce. All hardwood flooring items, except 
No. 2 mixed oak, have advanced. Southern 
maple is in short supply. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS—While export 
orders for advance shipment have declined 
heavily, domestic sales appear to be holding 
up fairly well, with bookings around seventy 
percent of normal production, while output 
continues appreciably below that.-level. Prices 
have held up well, and manufacturing con- 
Sumers are of the belief, apparently, that 
the buying surge will continue far into 
fall. The demand is scattered and for items 
of many kinds, with low grade container 


(Continued on Page 76) 
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“For Timbers and 
Dimension, I'll Take 
Zimmerman Long Leaf 
every time” 


Men who know their lumber are just nat- 
urally in favor of ZIMMERMAN VIRGIN 
LONG LEAF. Time has proved that this 
tough upstanding lumber makes good on 
the big jobs where it must stand the strains 
of heavy service. Remember, for Bentley 
Timbers and Dimension we use the CREAM 
of the Long Leaf. Lignasan-treated, to pre- 
vent stain and discoloration. Straight Cars, 
Mixed Cars. Tell us your needs. 


JABENTLEY LUMBER CO. 


ZIMMERMAN. LA. 











Appalachian 


HARDWOODS 


Lumber of distinguished 
beauty and serviceabilty 


We specialize in Oak and Poplar. 


| Softtextured high-quality Appal- 
achian lumber, well-manufactured. 

Careful attention to inquiries and 

orders, Let us hear from you. 


WILDERNESS 
LUMBER CO. 


NALLEN, W. VA. 














CHAPMAN & DEWEY 
LUMBER COMPANY 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Manufacturers of high grade 


OAK FLOORING 


HARDWOOD J.UMBER 


from famous St. F 


rancis Basin 


Wire for quotation 
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NATIONAL PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS and ORDERS 


Wasurncron, D. C., Sept. 16.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association’s report for two weeks ended Sept. 9, and for 
thirty-six weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1939 and 1938 are available, and percentage comparison with statistics 
of identical mills for the corresponding period of 1938: 





Av. No. of 
TWO WEEKS: Mills Production Percent Shipments Percent Orders Percent 
Rptg. 193 of 1938 193 of 1938 1939 of 1938 
i 6's as Cae en a ewan eeweee +o oa 415 425,715,000 103 460,884,000 115 488,046,000 141 
WOCR) TEATS WOOGD 20. ccccccesscccccctoccceons 82 14,906,000 121 15,868,000 123 16,834,000 134 
TEE BG odin 0006 6 cette ceccecoegenecioe 485 440,621,000 104 476,752,000 115 504,880,000 141 
WE, EE ct ededeccievecevesecadscedes 80 19,193,000 97 19,917,000 105 21,851,000 168 
THIRTY-SIX WEEKS: 
SR EEE noc cece cevewcccnescacesceras 425 7,161,711,000 119 7,478,812,000 115 7,671,417,000 117 
TOC TATE WOSES cc ccccccvcccccecrssseeceess 87 235,635,000 98 284,022,000 135 283,348,000 135 
Total Lumber ........ {al atanakebelanae rina aralelcn @ eee 495 7,397,346,000 118 7,762,834,000 116 7,954,765,000 118 
EE PN dete ss viwecekoncdeseernsscecs 79 292,824,000 107 308,351,000 110 313,245,000 102 


August Production, Shipments, Orders by Regions 


Wasurncron, D. C., Sept. 11—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association’s report for the five weeks ending Sept. 2 
(approximately the month of August) and for the year to date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1939 and 1938 are available, and per- 
centage comparison with statistics of identical mills for the corresponding period of 1938: 





FIVE WEEKS: Av. No. Production Percent Shipments Percent Orders Percent 
Softwoods: Mills 1939 of 1938 1939 of 1938 1939 of 1938 
I SON ian os 6 eee oe Cede wieses 136 165,733,000 97 185,174,000 106 201,253,000 121 
i a a a alas a dis a LN ae 131 511,390,000 113 594,186,000 130 591,741,000 140 
So, RR ae ee eee ee eee 114 412,049,000 103 377,811,000 98 409,878,000 118 
ee DO er 13 37,666,000 106 38,903,000 116 38,602,000 109 
SE a i.dd soiree Sa0 ewe me gee eee ke 10 11,703,000 80 11,760,000 88 11,393,000 112 
I I eke Se tw ae he. ae ore. wim wrielg wna aba 10 18,440,000 92 14,232,000 131 16,930,000 200 
GO = are ere ers 16 6,327,000 61 11,258,000 212 11,089,000 220 
Total Softwoods ..........:...csccecceece 430 1,164,136,000 105 1,235,413,000 114 1,292,480,000 128 
Hardwoods: 
PEGG PUTO WOOES.. 6 cc ccicccvcnvcvsoesowese +67 27,398,000 115 29,981,000 115 30,244,000 133 
Northern Hardwoods ..........cccccccccccecs 16 6,922,000 308 10,050,000 137 8,820,000 123 
RE ee 83 34,320,000 132 40,031,000 120 39,064,000 130 
nin oe week oie keene ean «eed 497 1,198,456,000 106 1,275,444,000 114 1,331,544,000 129 
NE ale iil kas cari ao a.k.a ober 65 41,545,000 oes 43,666,000 eve 49,806,000 eee 
Maple, Beech and Birch Flooring........... 14 6,116,000 e 6,694,000 6,189,000 
THIRTY-FIVE WEEKS: 
Softwoods: 
SOT UMD cccccaccnsccccccerincesestioces 133 1,149,008,000 106 1,185,440,000 104 1,216,063,000 106 
ee AE TE TA AE, 131 3,228,084,000 127 3,386,098,000 124 3,491,593,000 125 
I, in bora a wa x ode dk Kose ee Oa ewe sees 120 2,255,499,000 120 2,377,932,000 110 2,410,134,000 109 
GEE TEMOWOOE. ono cccvccccceccieceveses 13 239,634,000 112 249,089,000 106 249,397,000 105 
I aac a alain nek ate nese ewbine 10 92,524,000 101 86,524,000 104 77,552,000 109 
TS aio ak: owe 4 se Glace eS Ae wala eke e's 10 74,963,000 95 78,845,000 123 86,360,000 137 
PORN SING ov bccviwvsvieseeecsvewews 18 50,824,000 92 67,280,000 170 66,388,000 152 
I OE oe o's ov male tee- au aw bebeds< 435 7,090,536,000 119 7,431,480,000 115 7,597,487,000 116 
Hardwoods: 
Southern Hardwoods .............cccccccces +70 160,802,000 110 207,460,000 131 210,973,000 132 
Northern Hardwoods .............cccceccees 18 67,115,000 77 68,663,000 151 64,854,000 149 
— ~ — 276,123,000 135 — — 
ED MPOIIOORD oka ck evidioiteecddccdicwenee 88 227,917,000 97 SS a 276,827,000 136 
EE NE ik a ib a wid ofl of Wicks & &anlelvs clk d 505 7,318,453,000 118 7,707,331,000 116 7,873,314,000 116 
RT I 0 atte oie ea ge a ee 65 250,111,000 eee 261,795,000 ane 268,058,000 gee 
Maple, Beech and Birch Flooring............ 14 34,623,000 39,378,000 a 37,540,000 arte 


TUnits of production. 





Western Pine Summary 


PorTLAND, OreE., Sept. 16—The Western Pine 
Association reports as follows on operation of 
identical Inland Empire and California mills 


Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


WasurnctTon, D. C., Sept. 16.—Following is statement of nine groups of identical mills and 
two groups of hardwood flooring plants of unfilled orders and gross stock footage on Sept. 9. 





during the two weeks ended Sept. 9: Noite 0. — Oraeae 1999 ‘a nen 
Report of an average 110 mills: Total Softwoods ...........see0. 276 789,004,000 547,737,000 3,537,904,000 3,742,729,000 
Sept. 9,1939 Sept.10,1938 Total Hardwoods ............e6- 74 47,681,000 43,286,000 307,703,000 356,245,000 
Production ...... 149,354,000 145,097,000 pres 
Shipments ...... 143,181,000 137,150,000 Total Lumber ...........esceeeee 350 836,685,000 591,023,000 3,845,607,000 4,098,974,000 
Orders received.. 170,742,000 119,694,000 Total Flooring ..........seeeeee- 75 46,032,000 53,458,000 74,856,000 81,865,000 


Report of an average of 114 mills: 


Sept. 9, 1939 Sept. 10, 1938 
Unfilled orders... 245,701,000 171,451,000 
Gross stocks ....1,580,788,000 1,628,129,000 


Report of 114 identical mills: 
-—— Total for Year——_, 
1939 938 





REGIONAL STATISTICS FOR AUGUST 


Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 12.—Following is the monthly statement by regions of nine groups 
of identical mills and two groups of hardwood flooring plants of unfilled orders and gross stock 


footage on Sept. 2: 








‘ ¢ No. of Unfilled Orders Gross Stocks 
Production ...... 2,237,837,000 1,861,068,000 Softwoods— Mills 1939 1938 1939 1938 
Shipments ...... 2,341,198,000 1,107,621,000 Southern Pine ...........-+++++ 132 88,263,000 67,548,000 493,007,000 534,523,000 
GrGGPS ..ccccvcss 2,386,519,000 2,153,323,000 ‘West Coast ..........eeeeeeeees 131 405,511,000 294,043,000 802,631,000 858,660,000 
EE TEE athens cas Sauveews 106 240,297,000 179,616,000 1,535,148,000 1,542,288,000 
Southern Pine Statisti meena os is "aaetens "E484 009  doetasioen doneor-om 
» th ¢ r eeeeereeveeeeeee@ , ’ ’ ’ , , ’ , 
outhern Fine otatistics erthern | gonle Separaaanadeepeidte 10 9,014,000 5,284,000 149,706,000 174,502,000 
[Special telegram to American Lumperman] Northern Hemlock ............. 16 8,164,000 7,825,000 80,593,000 87,999,000 
New Orteans, La., Sept. 20.—Following is Total Softwoods ............- 418 782,358,000 587,421,000 3,554,716,000 3,686,379,000 
a summary of reports from southern pine mills southern Hardwoods ........... 69 35,495,000 33,775,000 203,323,000 232,778,000 
for two weeks ended Sept. 16: Northern Hardwoods ........... 17 15,845,000 13,071,000 126,681,000 144,681,000 
a ee ee Total Hardwoods ............. 86 51,340,000 46,846,000 330,004,000 277,459,000 
: mi be TINNED S50 knesceseveans 488 833,698,000 634,267,000 3,884,720,000 4,063,838,000 
Three-year average production*... 64,372,000 Fleoring— 
Actual production ..............+. 63,007,000 Oak Flooring ................-. 75 45,663,000 55,545,000 74,044,000 80,921,000 
SEED Sah ini nscahencxnecchheh 72,308,000 Maple Flooring ................. 13 8,034,000 6,798,000 10,868,000 13,388,000 
Ge CUNO Rec cuss caveccavbene 99,463,000 


Number of mills, 124; Units,+ 107 


On Sept. 16, 1939 
Unfilled orders 115,915,000 
NOE 6 6.0:0:3.6.0600 Wenes oes 356,487,000 
*October, 1935, to October, 1938. 
tTUnit is 309,000 feet of “3-year average” 
production. 





Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 18.—Effective 
Sept. 11, 1939, the exportation of lumber, wood 
pulp, newsprint and other staple products from 
Sweden has been made subject to permit, ac- 
cording to a cablegram received in the Depart- 


ment of Commerce from the American Legation, 
Stockholm. Lumber and wood pulp had been 
exempted from the export restriction imposed 
by the Swedish royal decree effective Aug. 29, 
1939, 
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Fall 


Edition 





JUST OFF THE PRESS 


The New October 1939 (116th Edition ) of the Lumbermen’s 
Credit Rating Book is now available 


The New Fall edition of this comprehensive credit 
and sales guide gives the name, location and credit 
rating of all quantity buyers and sellers, also man- 
ufacturers, of lumber and allied products—a 
COMPLETE credit, sales and buying guide cov- 


ering the entire industry. 


During the past six months more time, effort and 
money has been expended than in any similar pe- 
riod for revision of information to insure greater 
accuracy and more first-hand facts concerning rap- 
idly changing credit conditions. Our new October 
1939 Edition bears unmistakable evidence of this 
additional effort and expense by reflecting the 
thousands of changes that have occurred—changes 
that are vital because many affect the credit status 


of YOUR customers. 


The Lumbermen’s Credit Rating Book, through 
TWICE-A-WEEK Supplements, is kept constantly 
up-to-date—you always have the latest credit facts 
in your own office. We anticipate your need. The 
“Supplements” also report new concerns entering 
the field — NEW potential BUYERS of your 


products. 


You are invited to use this NEW book 
and to receive the Twice-A-Week Sup- 
plements for 30 days ON APPROVAL. 


Write our nearest office for approval order blank 
and details. We shall gladly extend an oppor- 
tunity to determine its value by actual use in your 
office. There is no obligation or expense—if you 
decide not to subscribe just return the book, ship- 
ping charges collect. 


We solicit wholesale accounts anywhere for Collection 


608 S. Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association Inc. 


99 Wall Street 
NEW YORK 
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Set of Blue Prints and 





Sent to Employees of 


LUMBER DEALERS 


This Free Trial Lesson on ““How to Read Blue 
Prints."” and a set of blue print plans,—to 
show you how this 36 year old School for 
Builders makes it easy for men in lumber 
yard offices to list material, estimate costs, 
etc. Drawing of plans included if wanted. 
LEARN AT HOME IN SPARE TIME 
Men with this training are needed now to 
handle expanding business in lumber yards. 
Lumber yard officials and building contractors 
urge employees to get this training. For Free 
Trial Lesson address: 


CHICAGO TECH COLLEGE 
M-423 Tech Bldg. 118 E. 26th St., Chicago, Iil. 









Richard Shipping Corp. 


Established 1847 


44 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Contractors 


Foreign Forwarders, Customs Bro- 
kers. We handle all classes of cargo 
and attend to collection of invoices. 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 








GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 


332 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE HARRISON 0366 














| Builders’ Commercial Agency 
ESTABLISHED 1890 
1321 Builders’ Bldg., 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago 


Arating guide to the Contracting trade of 
Cook County and Cook County dealers 





Telephone Randolph 4893 Collection and Mechanics Liens 





e—P Rint ina" 


Regular Statements—1,000 $2.55; 2,000 $4.75; 
5,000 $8.00. Delivered prices. Terms Net 10 
days. Special prices on Letterheads & En- 
velopes. Write for Free samples. 


MAYFIELD PRINTING CO., - Mayfield, Ky. 








FRED C. KNAPP, Portland, Or. 


BUYS AND SELLS 


WESTERN TIMBER LANDS 

















ItLinots Wire and Manuracturine Co. 


Joliet, IIlinois 
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Eastern Trade News 


(F. J. Caulkins | 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 18—The market for 
lumber in New England over a period of 
months has been working steadily into a 
stronger price position. The enlarging home 
building program has stimulated retail dealers 
to place orders freely in a rising price market. 
In August, however, there was a short drop 
in the number and estimated cost of building 
permits issued in the 39 cities and 16 larger 
towns of Massachusetts. August total of 
$3,593,119 shows a drop of $2,467,334, or 40.7 
percent, from the July total, and of $3,478,461, 
or 54.9 percent, from the total in August one 
year ago. 


WEST COAST WOODS—The market for 
all shapes, sizes and grades of fir and hem- 
lock continues definitely upward, and the 
demand for spot lumber at the _ ter- 
minals and wholesale yards has been so 
pressing that unsold lots are now held at a 
premium. Receipts by water at Boston in 
the first half of September total 3,245,000 
feet, but will be heavy in the latter half, 
as ordered lots shipped in early August make 
port. West Coast price list No. 32 was sup- 
planted by No. 33 on Sept. 11, and adds 
from 50 cents to $3.50 to most dimension 
items delivered, to bring an average advance 
of close to $1.50, while showing a slight drop 
on two or three unimportant items. From 
page 16 of the new List 33 the discount 
varies on mill shipment orders from $7 to 
$7.50, but for nearby transit lots the dis- 
count spread is $5.50@6.50. All uppers, to 
include decking and car siding, have made 
gains within 90 days of approximately $15, 
and flooring in that period is up $7@9. For 
dimension the delivered cost to dealers has 
increased within a year fully $3. By reason 
of heavy export bookings at the mills, a 
local distributor ventures the prediction that 
the discount for fir dimension will drop to 
as low as $2 by New Years. Vessel space is 
closely taken up, with the intercoastal rate 
still at $14. War risk insurance does not 
yet apply for this voyage. 


EASTERN SPRUCE—The operating mills 
have fairly full order files, and a certain 
group of Canadian mills and one or two 
Maine mills announced Sept. 6 an advance 
of $2 right through the dimension and ran- 
dom lists. It is too early to get the reaction 
of buyers to this higher level of prices, but 
there are liberal offerings of small scantling 
dimension, 2x3- and 4-inch, at $30@31; 6- and 
8-inch at $35, and the 10- and 12-inch are 
close to $40. Inch stock boards, dry and 
dressed, delivered at Boston rate points, are 
active and firm at $31 for the 4-inch, $35 
for 6- and 7T-inch, $36 for 8- and 9-inch, 
and $40@41 for the 10- and 12-inch. Small 
cargoes of spruce dimension, mostly from 
Provincial mills, that were available three 
months ago at $30 delivered north of Vine- 
yard Sound, are now held at $31@32 with 
random lots $1@1.50 lower. The water rate 
to Boston for small schooners is $3.50@3.75, 
and, to Sound ports through to New York, 
50 cents higher. There is an active call for 
2-and 3-inch bundled furring at $28.50@29.50 
for the two sizes. 


LATH AND SHINGLES — The call for 
standard spruce lath is limited, and the price 
holds at $3.50 and $4@4.25 for the two 
widths. Eastern white cedar shingles are 
moving up, or at least several of the stand- 
ard brands shipped by leading Canadian 
mills are higher by 20 cents per square, to 
bring the extra grade to $4.35; clears, $3.95; 
2nd clears and clear walls, $3.20. Of the 
West Coast red cedars, delivered by rail at 
New England points, there are freer sales 
at prices that are a trifle stronger than 
those of two weeks ago, though not quotably 
higher. The 18-inch Perfections are uni- 
formly held at $4.90, with the 16-inch 5X 
No. 1 at $4.47; No. 2, $3.62, and No. 3, $3.02. 
These were top prices on Sept. 1, but today 
there are no offerings at lower prices. It 
is felt that by reason of shortage of vessel 
space, there will be little chance that water- 
borne lots will be available at Atlantic Coast 
ports for many months. Small lots to dealers 


from spot stocks are rapidly absorbing local 
holdings. 

EASTERN HARDWOODS—Limited produc- 
tion of maple and birch at the mills, coupled 
with a sharp increase in demand, has brought 
price advances that have temporarily halted 
transactions. This is particularly true of the 
call for heel maple. The fall season at the 
shops is drawing to a close, and they are 
now locating supplies for the winter season 
which opens Dec. 15. Already the price for 
full-length 2-inch plank to grade No. 2 com- 
mon and better, kiln dried, has moved up 
from $72@73 to an even $80, with few ship- 
pers ready to book orders for December de- 
livery even at that figure. There have been 
few transactions, for buyer and seller mark 
time as a new price level is reached. Thus 
far there have been no definite mill advances 
on maple and birch to the woodworkers, as 
kiln dried FAS inch maple stays at $83@85, 
with birch averaging about $5 less. 

PINE BOXBOARDS—Leading private pro- 
ducers attending the merchandising session 
at Winchendon last week made it clear that 
in addition to Government holdings of lum- 
ber salvaged from hurricane-felled trees, 
private operators had been compelled to clear 
their own lands, and that the output was 
greatly in excess of normal. If Government 
holdings can be shipped overseas to the war 
zones, the market position of excess hold- 
ings in private hands will be greatly im- 
proved. Today inch round edge, delivered 
at Boston rate points, sells at $16@17. De- 
mand from the box shops is light, but their 
favored round edge is scarce at $13@15 
f.o.b. the mill yard. 

A merger of real importance and significance 
in retail circles brings together two long estab- 
lished and successful retail yards in western 
Massachusetts, the Ely Lumber Co., at Holy- 
oke, transferring all of its stock and equipment 
to the location of the Hampden Lumber Co., 
on Armory Hill in Springfield. In this transfer 
a major portion of the Ely personnel will 
take positions with the Hampden Lumber Co. 
This move has perhaps been ‘hastened by the 
death last January of George S. Lewis, of 
Holyoke, who for many years had served as 
president of both companies. The transfer from 
Holyoke to Springfield was encouraged by the 
greater yard area at the latter location, which 
faces on State Street and covers an area of six 
acres in the geographical and population center 
of this “City of Homes.” The Ely Lumber 
Co. was organized in 1898 to succeed Watson 
Ely & Son. The Hampden Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded the P. H. Potter Lumber Co. in 1902. 
With the modern equipment of the Holyoke 
yard added to its facilities, its trucking equip- 
ment, plant facilities, railroad sidings, and 
parking spaces for customers will enable the 
Hampden concern to cover its field as com- 
prehensively as any company in the East. It 
has recently opened a most attractive and well 
appointed retail store and display rooms. 

The Boston Housing Authority on Sept. 15 
awarded the contract for the clearing of the 
Lennox Street area in the South End of Boston, 
and the erection of new housing, at the low bid 
of $1,073,000. 

Farnham W. Smith, manager of the Blanch- 
ard Lumber Co., at Boston, returned with his 
family from their summer home at Nonquit 
on Buzzards Bay, and with Mrs. Smith and a 
party of friends left on the 10th for ten days 
of fishing on a lake at the foot of Mount 
Katahdin in Maine. 

More than 150 members of the crew of the 
U. S. transport steamer Mount Vernon, which 
ferried thousands of U. S. troops to France 
during the period of the World War, held 
their 21st reunion at the Boston Yacht Club 
on Saturday, Sept. 10. In the group was Philip 
N. Horne. He and his father operate the 
wholesale lumber firm of Swain & Boggs (> 
at 110 State Street. Mr. Horne was on the 
Mount Vernon when on Sept. 5, 1918, it was 
torpedoed by the German submarine U-68, 
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and 35 members of the crew were killed at 
their stations. At this Boston reunion on the 
9th, Mr. Horne was chosen to the office of 
“shipwriter,” charged with the duty of keeping 
the record of performances of this famous trans- 
port during the World War. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The outlook has changed so rapidly in the 
past fortnight, due to war activities overseas 
and to uncertainty as to the probable trend of 
events in Washington when Congress recon- 
venes on Thursday. In June, July and early 
August mill prices had moved steadily upward 
as a buying surge absorbed mill offerings in 
many sections. This was particularly true of 
all items of West Coast cargo lumber, from or- 
dinary dimension and boards to flooring, parti- 
tion, decking ete. Information from. the 
West Coast today indicates that the export 
mills have booked orders to absorb their 
production until well into 1940. Effective 
Sept. 11, intercoastal offices are pricing from 
new List No. 33 which moves dimension sizes 
and boards up by 50 cents to $1.50 above old 
List 32, which had been in force several 
years. Most offices here are holding dimen- 
sion at a discount of $7 from page 16 of the 
new list, though lots are still available at 
$7.50 off. Transits sell at a premium, with 
the discount ranging $5.50@6.50 and for 
early arrival the former figure predominates. 
There are few unsold lots of dimension at 
the terminals. This is true also of boards, 
but the arrival of a British Columbia cargo 
late this week—largely boards—may bring 
a measure of relief, though it is understood 
that most of the New York consignment of 
2,200,000 feet is covered by orders. As re- 
cently as Sept. 16 local shipping offices were 
instructed to advance all westbound freight 
rates 20 percent effective Sept. 25. It was 
further stated by Conference officials that 
“further increases are highly probable as 
ocean transportation costs and difficulties 
increase.” Eastbound lumber cargoes con- 
tinue at the $14 rate. Owners are moving 
for an advance, but shippers feel that, if 
made, it will not exceed 10 percent. Fir 
and/or hemlock boards should be quoted at: 
No. 1, $32; No. 2, $28.50, and No. 3, $25.50. 
There are few unsold lots of any grade avail- 
able. 

Eastern spruce is active and very firm. 
Several of the more important Canadian mills 
have added $2 to dimension and random 
prices right through the list, but no local 
sales are reported at those figures. Most 
sales of small dimension, 2x3- and 4-inch 
delivered by rail at Harlem River points, 
are at $32.50@33, up to $42.50 for the 2x10- 
and 12-inch. Boards of all widths are ac- 
tive, and are firmly held at $32.50 for 4-inch, 
$37@37.50 for 6- and 7-inch, and up to $42@43 
for the 10- and 12-inch. Dimension cargoes 
sell generally at $31.50@32.50, with random 
lots $1@1.50 less. Vessel rates from Bay 
of Fundy to Sound ports and New York 
have not thus far been affected by war risks. 

His host of friends in the trade will be 
pleased to learn that Charles Hill, executive 
head of Southern Pine Sales Corp. of 11 Park 
Place, is rapidly recovering from a_ severe 
illness that has confined him to his summer 
home several weeks. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


The lumber market has shown increased 
strength, partly owing to improved export 
demand. Construction work in this section 
has also been a factor in larger lumber 
sales. Nearly all items of softwoods have 
been advancing, and it has been difficult to 
get prompt shipments. Wholesalers have 
found that when an order is sent to the mills, 
there is quite apt to be a renly that lumber 
is now commanding a higher figure. Retail- 
ers who have had small stocks on hand have 
been coming into the market on the theory 
that war abroad is bound to bring about a 
stiff market and active export demand. 


WESTERN PINES—The market is showing 
more strength than for some time, and 
numerous advances in various items have 
taken place. In Ponderosa selects an ad- 
vance of as much as $2 has recently been put 
into effect, and commons are up 50 cents to 
$1.50. Orders have been placed more freely, 
partly because of the fear that further rises 
will occur. 
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HARDWOODS—The market shows in- 
creased strength, with some improvement in 
sales. Some hardwood mills have been with- 
drawing their price lists. The consumers 
have been adding to their depleted stocks, 
fearing that the war and gain in export de- 
mand would soon bring about a higher mar- 
ket. Some wholesalers feel cautious about 
the market, believing that a set-back may 
occur. 


NORTHERN PiNE—Demand has been in- 
creasing of late, due to the prospect of 
higher prices. Already some advance has 
taken place, and quotations are subject to 
frequent change. It is rumored that a large 
amount of the fallen timber in New England 
is likely to be purchased by the British 
Government, and such sale would benefit the 


market, 
Baltimore, Md. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE Stocks are 
steadily diminishing, for mills are not able 
to ship replacements as fast as the supply 
is drawn upon. Home building and box 
making absorb considerable lumber. Quota- 
tions have advanced 5 or 10 percent, and are 
stiffening. 

LONGLEAF PINE—The demand shows a 
gradual expansion, with some buying by 
speculative interests. Stocks here are not 
at all excessive. 





CYPRESS—Prices have moved up some- 
what during the last two weeks, with the 
mills less ready to accept orders. 


WESTERN WOODS—One result of the war 
in Europe, and the consequent stimulus to 
buying here, has been an advance of about 
$5 in better grades of western pine. The in- 
quiry has been decidedly stimulated. The 
trend nearly all along the line is toward 
higher levels. 


HARDWOODS—Higher grade hardwoods, 
especially oak, have been marked up about 
$5, with smaller advances on commons. De- 
mand, which suddenly accelerated, has got- 
ten back to almost the former gait. So far 
the export division has not shown the push 
experienced in the World War. 
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NORTH CAROLINA PINE—Prices are ad- 
vancing almost daily on some popular items. 
Wholesalers have to turn down orders, as 
the mills do not seem at all interested in 
further business. Mills have sufficient orders 
to keep them busy for some weeks, and 
prices are advancing right along. Demand 
has been very brisk, as many yards were 
trying to get orders placed before further 
price advances, whether or not they needed 
the stock. There has been a very good call 
for circular sawn kiln dried B&better boards 
in all thicknesses, and they are scarce, as 
large planing mills have recently been ab- 
sorbing the output of small mills. Prices are 
higher, and are likely to advance much 
further, because there is no competition from 
air dried lumber. Box munufacturers have 
been using up their surplus stocks, and those 
taking shipments by water are now out for 
all good air dried and kiln dried edge box 
they can secure, and are not averse to pay- 
ing more money for quick shipment. Small 
boats are not easy to obtain. There has not 
been much of a demand for rough stock box, 
either air dried or kiln dried, but, in view of 
the rapid advance in air dried roofers, yards 
should soon be looking for stock box. Prices 
are $2 to $3 higher than they were two weeks 
ago but are still below those of air dried 
roofers. There has been a good demand for 
mixed cars of dressed framing, but mills are 
oversold and do not want more business. Air 
dried roofers have been very active, and have 
been advancing rather rapidly. Last quota- 
tions from Georgia Main Line were $13.50 
for 4-inch, and $19 for 6-, 8-, 10- and 12-inch; 
but some Carolina mills, taking a 29 cent 
rate to Philadelphia, have been turning down 
new business at $20.50 and $21 for 6-inch, 
this width seeming to be running away from 
the rest of the market, 





In Florida, Georgia, Maryland, South Caro- 
lina, Virginia and West Virginia, 179 inde- 
pendent retail lumber dealers had a 1937 sales 
volume of $16,680,000, a 45.4 percent increase 
over the 1935 total of $11,469,000. 








Lee H. Shepherd, President M. C. Shepherd, 


Present production 24,000,000 feet. 
but considerable fine Long Leaf. 
18x30-40 vee Plank 


LEE H. SHEPHERD & BROS. LUMBER COMPANY 


McRae, Georgia 


We announce completion of our new band mill at McRae, Georgia. 
Largely original growth Short Leaf, 
Timbers, rough or dresed, up to 
. » « Dimension . . . Boards i 
- «+ Flooring .. . Ceiling . . . Siding . . . Car Material. 


Vice-President H. Scott Shepherd, Secy.-Treas. 


- « » Kiln-Dried Finish 








SHEPHERD LUMBER COMPANY, Inc. 


Montgomery, Alabama 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers of Yellow Pine and Hardwoods 
Daily capacity of our Montgomery mill: 50,000 feet. 
Material from both mills grade-marked if desired 
Address inquiries for either company to Box 1084, Montgomery, Alabama. 
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P rade. Marked...Grade-Marked 


Southem PINE 


Here's the pine that pleases all along the line. 


— and eas 1 
mills by up-to-date manufacturing methods, it 
is scientifically seasoned and its moisture con- 
tent guaranteed. Produced under grading rules 
of Southern Pine Association. We offer it in all 
standard building items. Let us quote or fill an 
order for you. 


Burrus Lumber Company 


gS ODMLUMIM 


Burrus lumber is liked for its all-around 
workability.. Made in modern 


BEAUMONT, TEXAS 
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Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 


and OFFICE 








J. W. Williams, secretary of the California 
Redwood Association in San Francisco re- 
cently spent his vacation in Glendale, Calif. 

W. B. Hart, sales manager of S. H. Bolinger 
& Co., Ltd., Bossier, La., is home from a trip 
to San Antonio. His son, J. P. Hart, who has 
been working in the retail department in Bos- 
sier, will open a commission office at San An- 
tonio. 

H. A. J. Evans, president Dixie Lumber Co., 
Jacksonville, Fla., announces the appointment 
of Joseph Devlin as manager in charge of 
hardwood sales. Dr. Devlin has recently been 
manager of the plant of the Virginia Hard- 
wood Corp., Waynesboro, Ga. 

The 50th anniversary of the Dewey Bros. 
Co., Blanchester, Ohio, was celebrated, Aug. 
26, with a reception in the general offices of 
the company. The firm was founded by J. S. 
and L. W. Dewey, brothers, and the latter is 
president and active head of it. 

The officers of the Valparaiso (Neb.) Grain 
& Lumber Co. honored E. J. Hayne, manager, 
upon his completion of 30 years’ service re- 
cently. During the course of the day, W. G. 
Johnson, secretary of the company for 31 years, 
told of the history and growth of the firm. 

D. C. Oswald, mill representative for Thur- 
ston-Flavelle, Ltd., Port Moody, B. C., H. R. 
MacMillan Export Co., Vancouver, B. C., and 
Canadian White Pine Co., Ltd., Vancouver, 
B. C., has moved his office from Jackson 
— N. Y., to 51 East 42nd St., New York 

ity. 


A recent visitor in Eureka, Calif., was L. R. 
Parish of Melbourne, Australia, who has dealt 
in redwood lumber on that continent for 40 
years. He and his party went to the redwood 
country to see the production of the lumber. 
Mrs. Parish and their daughter, Sonia, were 
with the retailer. 


Major H. Morton Jones, president of the 
R. T. Jones Lumber Co., North Tonawanda, 
N. Y., is spending a week at southern lumber 
mills. He lately returned with his son, Doug- 
las B. Jones, from a two weeks’ business trip 
to mills in California, Washington, Oregon and 
Montana. 


Frank Morrill of the Morrill & Sturgeon Lum- 
ber Co., Portland, visited Seattle lumbermen be- 
tween trains Sept. 13. Mr. Morrill was en route 
home from two weeks’ vacation spent at Jasper 
Park in Canada. He was accompanied by his 
wife and spent a good deal of his time playing 
golf at the northern resort. 


William Downs, special representative for 
the Lumbermen’s Credit Association, Inc., Chi- 
cago, left Sept. 16 for Washington, D. C., from 
which he continued on Monday to Baltimore, 
where he was in charge of the association’s 
exhibit at the convention of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association. 


C. S. Chapman of Tacoma, Wash., chief 
forester for the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., 
attended meetings of the officers and directors 
of the Washington State Federation of Com- 
mercial Organizations in Wenatchee, Wash., in 





Let us know your needs. 


ESSCO Southern Pine 





You can rely on ESSCO for all your lumber require- 
ments; for prompt dependable filling of orders; and for 
conscientious service that is sure to meet your needs. 


Since 1879 ESSCO mills have been manufacturing lum- 
ber products of surpassing quality. These mills have 
kept pace with progress. They are modernly equipped, 
with up-to-date precision machines and are manned by 
skilled workers—assurance of highest-grade production. 


ESSCO Southern Hardwoods 
ESSCO Ponderosa Pine ESSCO West Coast Woods 
ESSCO Oak Flooring 





EXCHANGE SAWMILLS SALEs CO. 
1111 R. A. Long Building, 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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mid-September. He is a member of the board 
of directors ot the organization. 


““Kecent visitors to Buffalo lumber offices in- 
cluded, Joseph UV. Myers, Columbus, U., pro- 
mouon manager, Kedwood dSaies Co, San 
krancisco; U. 6. Riadeli, sales manager, Cen- 
tral kennsyivania Lumver Co., Shetneid, Pa, 
and EK. M. Pedweil, president, Pedweil Lum- 
ber Co., Orillia, Ont. 


T. A. Gaskin, who has been secretary-treas- 
urer and acting sales manager ot the Standard 
Lumber Co., Sirmingnam, Ala., has resigned. 
A. W. barth, tor lo years with the hrm as 
assistant saies manager and later as sales man- 
ager of the hardwood department, has been 
elected secretary and becomes manager of all 
sales. 


E. W. Turner has announced sale of his in- 
terest in the Canyon Mili Co. ot Kent, Wash., 
to W. M. Bledsoe of Everett, Wash. Counci- 
dent with this announcement, Mr. Turner re- 
ported that he would establish the Canyon Mill 
Co. retail lumber yard just across the highway 
from the Canyon mili. He is building a 48x24- 
foot building to house the latter frm. 


The Ray Lumber Co. in Oxford, N. C., was 
written up in the Sept. 5 issue of a new 4, 
in its town. ‘Lne mrm was tounded 30 years 
ago by C. UD. Kay, who was joined in the busi- 
ness by his son, RK. M. Kay,.ten years later. 
‘Lhe latter finds time to promote the growth 
of the Oxford tobacco market in addition to 
carrying on his share of the lumber busmesy. 


Corydon G. Wagner, vice president and treas- 
urer o1 the St. raul & ‘Tacoma Lumber Co. 
and treasurer of the John Vower Lumber Co., 
‘lacoma, Wash., was chosen a member of the 
board of directors of the Pacific Northwest 
Golf Association at the recent annual meeting 
of that body. Mr. Wagner, who is widely 
known as a golfer, represented the Tacoiuu 
Country & Goit Club at the session. 


J. H. McDonald, well known British Colum- 
bia lumberman and manager of the B. C. 
Manutacturing Co. (Ltd.), New Westminster, 
B. C., has returned from Europe with memories 
of a tensely thrilling passage from England 
to New York. He came over on the Samaria, 
and received news of declaration of war in 
mid-Atlantic. The ship was at once blacked 
out, and followed a zig-zag course from that 
moment. 


The Atlanta (Ga.) Oak Flooring Co. is 
opening a branch warehouse in Charlotte, N. C. 
About a year ago the company opened its first 
branch in Jacksonville, tla. The new unit will 
serve the firm’s retail yard and millwork cus- 
tomers in the Carolinas, and will be under the 
supervision of John H. Roedel, formerly in 
the Atlanta office. John H. Breedlove, man- 
ager of the Jacksonville branch, has been as- 
sisting Mr. Roedel in organizing the work. 


Victor Anderson captured the recent presi- 
dent’s trophy at a golf tournament conducted 
by the Longview, Wash., division Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co.’s golf club, defeating Cecil 
Fugitt in the final round. The team captains’ 
trophy competition was won by R. A. McCully, 
who defeated Johnny Evans. In the team 
competition, the Longview woods division won 
the title, defeating five teams representing 
various other departments of the organization. 


Philip Garland, vice president and general 
manager of the Oregon-Washington Plywood 
Co., was honored at a recent meeting of the 
Tacoma, Wash., Contract Bridge Club in recog- 
nition of his recent election as president of the 
Pacific Coast Bridge League. Garland, who is 
one of the Coast’s best amateur contract bridge 
players, has won various Pacific Northwest 
bridge tournaments and holds victories over 
some of the nation’s best contract bridge play- 
ers, including Ely Culbertson. 


Roderic Olzendam, of Tacoma, director of 
public relations for the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co., spoke before a combined meeting of civic 
organizations and service clubs of Longview and 
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Kelso here Sept. 7. He declared that “con- 
tinued forest fires could easily make Longview 
into a ghost town, unless the public makes every 
effort to prevent such fires.” His talk on fire 
prevention was arranged by F. N. Siegmund, 
president of the Longview Rotary club and a 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. executive in Long- 
view. 

Luther O. Griffith, of the Griffith Lumber 
Co., Huntington, W. Va., underwent a major 
operation, Sept. 13, at the Christian Holmes 
Hospital, Cincinnati, Ohio. Mr. Griffith had 
not been at his office for a month prior to the 
operation, in order to build up his strength. 
Necessarily, it is expected he will have to 
undergo a long period of convalescence. Active 
in the affairs of the Appalachian hardwood in- 
dustry, Mr. Griffith expects to be in excellent 
shape by the time the annual meeting of the 
Appalachian Hardwood Manufacturers (Inc.) 
rolls around in November. 





Merchandising Expert Resumes 
Former Connection 


Luther H. Atkinson, for several years as- 
Gypsum Co., 


sociated with United States 
Chicago, as general 
sales manager, will 
return to the Weyer- 
haeuser organiza- 
tion about Oct. 15 as 
assistant to the presi- 
dent of General Timber 
Service (Inc.). The 





LUTHER H. 
ATKINSON, 


St. Paul, Minn.; 


Now With General 
Timber Service (Inc.) 





corporation serves all 
of the Weyerhaeuser 
affliated companies in 
various capacities. In 
making the announce- 
ment, F. K. Weyer- 
haeuser, president, Gen- 
eral Timber Service (Inc.), stated that Mr. 
Atkinson will be located in St. Paul, Minn. 





Governor Hoey of North Carolina has an- 
nounced that his State is making a move which 
may help her and other southern States to rise 
up one step out of the economic problem class. 
One of the contributing factors in the South’s 
economic problem is the freight rate differ- 
ential. North Carolina State funds will be 
available to help finance a campaign on the part 
of shippers to wipe out class freight rate dif- 
ferentials. The North Carolina Traffic League 
will bear a part of the cost of collecting data 
on the subject to be presented to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 





Given New Position in Steel 
Company's Personnel 


Koxomo, Inp., Sept. 18—Edmond P. Sev- 
erns, general manager of sheet sales of the 
Continental Steel Corp., since last February, 
has been elected vice president in charge of 
sales, a new position. D. A. Williams, presi- 
dent of the concern, made the announcement. 

Mr. Severns has been in the steel industry 
17 years. In May 1922, he was named assis- 
tant to the sales manager of the Chapman-Price 
Steel Co., Indianapolis, and became sales man- 
ager of the firm in 1923, following the death 
of L. H. Price. In 1928, a year after the 
above company merged with the Kokomo Steel 
& Wire Co. and the Superior Sheet Steel Co. 
of Canton, Ohio, to form the Continental Steel 
Corp., Mr. Severns became sales manager of 
the sheet division for the Kokomo and Indian- 
apolis plants. He was in this position until last 
February. 





American fiumherman 
RETAIL YARD CHANGES 


Pine Buiurr, ArK.—Ray White, who has 
been manager of the Anthony-Jones Lumber 
Co. properties at Tinsman, Ark., has become 
manager of the concern’s large mill and offices 
here. He succeeds Fred Jones, who died 
Aug. 30. 


WEATHERFORD, OKLA.—Walter Horton has 
succeeded Al Harris as manager of the Mc- 
Intire Lumber Co. 


O1tton, Oxia.—Ed Blackburn, manager of 
the Clark Lumber Co. here two years, has been 
transferred to Bartlesville, and the local yard 
management taken over by J. T. Braswell. 


MapiLtt, Oxia.—William Craig has become 
manager of the T. H. Rogers Lumber Co. 
here, after serving as bookkeeper for the con- 
cern’s branch in Hugo. 


Booker, TEX.—Claude Shearer, who was as- 
sociated with the White House Lumber Co. in 
Perryton for three years, has become manager 
of the firm’s yard here. 


Ottron, Tex.—R. A. Edwards has been 
named manager of the Higginvotham-Bartlett 
Co. here. He was formerly in Loraine, and 
has been in the lumber business 20 years. Mr. 
Edwards succeeds Leonard Brewster who has 
been transferred to Seagraves ‘as manager of 
the company’s yard there. 


REDDING, CaLir.—Al Festerson, in the office 
of the Sterling Lumber Co., Oroville, two years, 
has become assistant manager of the company’s 
yard here. 





Friends Greet Hardwood Veteran 
on Sixtieth Birthday 


ELLamore, W. Va., Sept. 18.—Paying honor 
to Joe B. Moore, president of Moore-Keppel 
& Co., Ellamore, on the occasion of his six- 
tieth birthday, forty of Mr. Moore’s friends, 
many of them also members of the lumber 
industry, gathered at his home Sept. 6, and 
offered their felicitations. Among those pres- 
ent were lumbermen from several West Virginia 
towns as well as from Pennsylvania and Ohio. 
Following a roast duck dinner, arranged by 
Mrs. Moore, moving pictures were shown by 
Billy Moore. These inciuded mill, mine, yard 
and logging scenes of the Moore-Keppel opera- 
tions, the redwood forests of California, the 
“Bad Lands” of the Dakotas, and fishing pic- 
tures taken last year in Florida. Mr. Moore’s 
company is one of the oldest and largest Appa- 
lachian hardwood operations. 


Grateful Citizens Name Park 
for Active Lumberman 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Sept. 18.—In apprecia- 
tion for the service which W. J. Hubbard has 
given to Shorewood, a residential suburb of 
this city, its citizens recently bought a park 
area on the Milwaukee river and named. it 
Hubbard Park. It contains three buildings: a 
Boy Scout cabin which is recognized as one of 
the finest in the country, a community lodge, 
and a skating pavilion. 

Mr. Hubbard, Wisconsin representative of 
the Winegar-Gorman Lumber Co., Chicago, for 
sixteen years, has served on the Shorewood 
village board for twenty years. For twelve 
years of this period, he was village president. 
Shorewood is strictly residential, has a valua- 
tion of $35,000,000, 4,600 single family homes, 
and a population of 15,000. The village hall 
has paneling, trim and doors of Wisconsin 
knotty pine. 








Australian Hurries Homeward 


Tacoma, WASH., Sept. 16.—A firsthand pic- 
ture of conditions in England during the try- 
ing days just before the outbreak of war was 
given here this week by Harold Saxton, Sydney 
(Australia) lumberman, who is in Tacoma 
visiting his brother, Malcolm Saxton, president 
of the Saxton Lumber Co. and vice president 
of the Dickman Lumber Co., of Tacoma. He 
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FAST 
SELLING 
PATTERNS 


from the 
famous 
Peacock 





and Ro- 
made tocraft 
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book for >a 
LUMBER 
DEALERS. & 
Get our 
offer on 
these money- 
making papers 


LENNON WALL 
PAPER COMPANY 


Joliet, ll. 
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MATTSON 


The farmer will have his big corn crop. And will 
need these MATTSON Portable Cribs to store the 
corn and keep it safe. Lumber Dealers: Here's a 
great profit-earning line to sell. Get into this busi- 
ness now. Learn about MATTSON Cribs, Silos, 
Snow Fence, Yard and Ornamental Fence. Made 
of stiff, sturdy pickets, securely woven between 
heavy wire cables. 

WRITE RIGHT NOW FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE, 

prices and full information. 


Mattson Wire & Mfg. Co., Joliet, tit. 


Branches throughout the corn belt. 








Gives Siding Jobs Improved 
Protection and Appearance 





On every Asbestos 
Siding job, where ap- 
pearance is essential, 
you can save valuable 
time, simplify fitting 
at corners and along 
window and door 
frames, give added pro- 
tection, by using indi- 
vidual zine corner strips. . . . Made of 
oxidized zinc ... will not stain. Lengths 
suitable for any Absestos Siding Shingle. 
For complete details write 





DOUBLE GRIP BRASS CLIP CO. 
Kokomo, Ind. 


211 S. Main Street 
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left London Aug. 21, nine days before Ger- 
many’s invasion of Poland began and thirteen 
days before Great Britain entered the war. He 
recalled that his first shopping after he reached 
London last April was for a gas mask. He 
still has the gas mask with him. After a short 
visit with his brother here, Mr. Saxton left 
for Australia by way of San Francisco, going 
earlier than he had expected, as he said he 
found the advent of war had seriously affected 
his business. He said the problem of getting 
lumber shipped to Australia under war condi- 
tions is proving a vexing one. 





Wisconsin Lumberwoman in 
Business 50 Years 


JANESVILLE, Wis., Sept. 18.—One of the most 
interesting events occurring here recently was 
the party on the night of Sept. 14 honoring 
Miss Elizabeth A. Schicker on her fiftieth an- 
niversary with the Schaller-McKey Lumber 
Co. To celebrate the event for Miss Schicker, 
who is also secretary-treasurer.of the concern, 
retail and wholesale lumber dealers in this 
section and salesmen who call on trade in the 
area gave a surprise party for her. She was 
presented with a diamond studded wrist watch 
engraved with: “Elizabeth A. Schicker—honor- 
ing her 50 years in retail lumber—Sept. 14, 
1939.” D. S. Montgomery, secretary of the 
Wisconsin Retail Lumbermens Association, 
made the presentation. Remarks and tributes 
were given by Robert Walker, Columbus, as- 
sociation president, and by fellow dealers. 

Miss Schicker started in business as book- 
keeper for A. E. Burpee then in the l:mber 
business taken over later by Schaller & McKey. 
She has been manager for the past fifteen 
years. 








Shingle Bureau Appoints New Field 
Man for Middle West 


Virgil Peterson has recently been selected as 
a member of the field staff of the Red Cedar 
Shingle Pureau. He is the third field man 
acquired during 1939, and has been tentatively 
assigned a territory in the middle West. He 
assumed his new duties on Sept. 1, after com- 
pleting a training course in the Seattle office 
of the Bureau, and after traveling with Bureau 
insnectors through member mills. 

Mr. Peterson was born in Everett, Wash.. 
and was” reared at 
nearby Arlington, where 
his father was engaged 
in the manrfacture of 
red cedar shingles. His 
first wage was received 
as a boy for nailing 
bands on band sticks in 





VIRGIL PETERSON, 
Who Will Act as Mid- 
dle West Field Man 

for Shingle Bureau 





his father’s mill. He 
earned the money for 
his education in a mill 
during the summer, and 
his experience in the 
manufacture of shingles 
includes being a fire- 
man, _ tallyman, log 
scaler, sawyer, packer, and operator of the cut- 
off saw. He graduated from the College of 
Journalism at the University of Washington. 

Besides Mr. Peterson, R. L. Hawkins and 
Sam N. Olsen have been added to the staff 
during the current year, Mr. Hawkins working 
in Michigan, Indiana, Ohio and Kentucky, and 
Mr. Olsen operating in the New England States 
and New York. 

In announcing appointment of Mr. Peterson, 
W. W. Woodbridge, manager of the Bureau, 
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said, “It is our policy to constantly add men 
to our force whom we feel are equipped to be 
of real assistance to retail lumber dealers. With 
Mr. Peterson’s background he will be abie to 
materially aid the dealer in the merchandising 
of Certigrade red cedar shingles.” 





Forester and Son Cover Wild 
Trails of Northland 


JACKSONVILLE, FLa., Sept. 18—A _ strip of 
Canadian north woods through which he 
mushed for 300 miles nearly 19 years ago is 
being covered again by S. J. Hall, president 
of Forest Managers, Inc., Jacksonville, Fla. 
He was accompanied on the journey away from 
home by his son, a Boy Scout. 

The senior Hall has told his son of the hard- 
ships endured between 1920-’24, when he cov- 
ered various parts of Quebec and Ontario for 
pulp and paper companies. Recently the boy 
told his father that he didn’t believe the latter 
“could take it” again, and the challenge was 
accepted. 

The pair planned to travel to Lake Plepiti, 
which is near the height of a water shed from 
which water flows north into Ungava Bay and 
Baffin’s land, west to Hudson Bay, and south 
to the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Their return 
route was mapped as down the Bersimus, 
Marouan and Peribonke rivers. 





New Company to Serve Dealers in 
Baltimore Territory 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Sept. 18—H. A. Crane, 
local representative for various producers, has 
become the president of a new corporation 
called, Dealers’ Warehouse Supply Co., Inc. 
Associated with him are: W. K. Wimsatt, 
Johnson & Wimsatt, Inc., Washington, D. C., 
as vice president; W. H. Leachman, Johnson 
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& Wimsatt, second vice president; R. B. Gould, 
associate of Mr. Crane, as secretary, and R. B. 
Riley, Jr., of Johnson & Wimsatt, treasurer. 
The company has been incorporated with a 
capital of $50,000, and a building at Hillen 
and Exeter streets taken for warehouse and 
offices. The firm will stock shortleaf pine 
flooring, North Carolina pine finish, cedar lin- 
ing, cedar posts, Ponderosa pine, longleaf 
pine flooring, rough and dressed cypress, cy- 
press shingles, Johns-Manville flush doors, ma- 
ple flooring, redwood, oak flooring, shingles 
and other builders’ items. Mr. Crane retains 
the connections he has had for some time. 





Named to Managership Post 


Richard A. Hamilton has been named 
manager of the main 
yard wholesale lumber 
sales of the Edward 
Hines Lumber Co., 2431 
South Wolcott Avenue, 
Chicago. 

In this position he is 
in charge of sales to all 





R. A. HAMILTON, 
Chicago; 
Manager Wholesale 
Lumber Sales of Hines 
Lumber Co, 





retail yards outside of 
Chicago, all industrial 
trade outside the city, 
and all lumber sales to 
railroads. Mr. Hamil- 
ton was formerly con- 
nected with the Hines 
wholesale department and has been with the 
company for the past seventeen years. 





Building Maintains Pace 


August Residential Contracts 
28 Percent Above '38 


New York, Sept. 18.—Construction contract 
volime in August increased substantially over 
both June and July, according to F. W. Dodge 
Corporation. Last month’s total for the 37 
Eastern States, amounting to $312,328,000, was 
practically equal to the figure for August, 1938, 
in spite of current tapering off of the public 
works program. During the first eight months 
of this year, total contracts awarded amounted 
to $2,311,575,000, which represents a 26 percent 
increase over the same period last year and is 
the highest total recorded since 1931. 

Residential contracts awarded in August 
amounted to $127,163,000. With the exception 
of May of this year this monthly total is the 
highest since October, 1929, and represents a 28 
percent increase over August, 1938. The cumu- 
lative total of residential building for the first 
eight months of this year is the highest of any 
comparable period since 1929 and is 50 percent 
greater than the total for the same months of 
1938. 

In terms of better hozsing conditions, there 
were 68 percent more dwelling units provided 
for during 1939 to date than in the comparable 
period last year. Small residential construc- 
tion, including one- and two-family houses, and 
large residential construction each showed ap- 
proximately the same increase in the number 
of dwelling units during the same period. Small 
residential building, however, accounted for 65 
percent of the total of all dwelling units con- 
structed in 1939 to date. 

Publicly - owned residential projects con- 
tributed appreciably to the dwelling unit in- 
crease in large residential construction. How- 


ever, the dollar volume of publicly-owned 
residental projects amounted to only 13 percent 
of the total residential construction recorded 
during the first eight months of current year. 





Chicago, Suburban Permits in 
August Total $6,257,508 


Chicago and its suburbs had a banner build- 
ing month in August, with permits issued to- 
taling $6,257,508. The amount is divided into 
$2,563,880 for the metropolis, and $3,693,628 
for the neighboring communities. This is 
rather unusual since August of most years is 
a light building month. 

The suburban figure represents 404 houses 
valued at $2,421,758 in contrast to 303 homes 
costing $1,779,329 for August of 1938. 

Repairs, alterations and additions to houses 
are on rather a dead center, although August 
managed to climb to $343,709 as against be- 
tween $275,000 and $300,000 a month in 1938. 
This is less than the amount in this bracket in 
July of this year. 





Sash, Door Production Rises 


Production of stock sash, doors and frames 
in the month of August exceeded the July vol- 
ume by 25 percent and was 26 percent greater 
than the August 1938 output, according to the 
National Door Manufacturers’ Association. 
The index compiled by the association as a 
measurement of the weekly production rate in 
the current year registered 57.1 at the close 
of August. A year earlier the reading was 41.4. 
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OBITUARY RECORD 








ALEXANDER POLSON, 86, one of the most 
prominent pioneers in the Pacific Northwest 
lumber industry, died at his home in Ho- 
quiam, Wash., Sept. 7. For 60 years he was 
one of the most colorful figures of the Doug- 
las fir lumber industry and particularly of 
the Grays Harbor district. He was inter- 
ested in several logging and sawmill opera- 
tions and together with his brother, the late 
Robert Polson, was joined in many of these 
enterprises by the Merrill & Ring interests, 
widely known lumber operators. The Pol- 
sons were leaders in the development of 
Pacific Coast logging since the days of hand 
logging and bull teams down to the present 
tractor, truck and sustained yield operations. 
Mr. Polson was always interested in. State 
politics and served in the State Senate from 
1907 to 1909. He is survived by a daughter, 
Mrs. Howard Simons of Evanston, IIll., and 
two sons, Stewart and Arnold, both residing 
in Grays Harbor and associated with the 
Polson logging and lumbering interests of 
that district. 


ALEXANDER K. ARKLEY, 59, western 
Washington and British Columbia lumber- 
man, died at his home in Vancouver, B. C., 
Sept. 10, following a short illness. After 
completing his education, he became asso- 
ciated with the Arkley-Brown Lumber Co., 
in Tacoma. Later, with his brother, Robert, 
he entered the lumber business in Chehalis, 
Wash. Following this, he was associated 
with the Dominion Mills, Ltd., in British Co- 
lumbia. With his brother, Robert, he oper- 
ated the American Shingle Mill in South 
Bend, Wash., until that plant was destroyed 
by fire several months ago. Since then, he 
had been associated with the Robertson & 
Hackett sawmill in Vancouver, B. C. Besides 
his brother, who is now engaged in the lum- 
ber business in Raymond, Wash., survivors 
include his widow, a son, and a sister. 





COL. FREDERICK H. STRICKLAND, 83, 
one of the old time lumber operators and 
timberland owners in Maine, died Sept. 16 
at his home in Bangor. He served in the 
Maine legislature, 1907-1911. Graduating 
from Highland Military Academy at Worces- 
ter, Mass., he joined his father in lumber 
manufacturing and later formed his own 
firm, to operate through the vyears when 
Bangor was the leading lumber shipping 
point in the East. He retired from active 
business about 15 years ago though continu- 
ing as a director in several local banks. He 
was a former president of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the University of Maine at Orono. 


B. V. VON BEHREN, 86, president of the 
Von Behren Manufacturing Co., Evansville, 
Ind., died at his home Sept. 8. Mr. Von Behren 
moved his factory to Evansville more than 
60 years ago, and since then has served in 
many public offices. His factory was the first 
bending plant in the United States, making 
shafts and rims for the construction of 
buggies, and Mr. Von Behren develoned 
methods of doing all bending by machinery. 
He was a Mason, member of the Evansville 
Elks, also the Evansville Rotary Club. He 
is survived by one son, and a daughter. 


CLAUDE H. DAGGETT, 60, president of 
Ewauna Box Co., Klamath Falls, Ore., died 
Sept. 7. He had resided in the community 
46 years. Mr. Dagegett’s actions of kindness 
to his associates and employees during his 
business career made him a warm place in 
the hearts of all who knew him. He went 
to Klamath Falls from Redding, Calif., in 
1893. Mr. Daggett engaged in various pur- 
suits until 1913 when he entered the newlv 
organized Ewauna Box Co. His widow and 
two daughters survive. 


ALBERT RUSSELL, Jasper, Ala., lumber 
manufacturer and industrial leader, died Sept. 
13. He went South from Minneapolis, Minn., 
in 1906 as president of the Manchester Lum- 
ber Co., later becoming a member of the firm 
of Cleveland Lumber Co., and North Ala- 
bama Lumber Co., of Jasper, and the Kelly 
Lumber Co. (Inc.), Eldridge. 


LOUIS C. CORDES, 72, founder of the 
Cordes Lumber Co., Carthage, Ohio, died sud- 
denly Sept. 12 in his home. The company 
was started in 1900 with a cousin, Albert H. 
Cordes. The firm is now managed by his 
sons, Ralph and Howard Cordes. Besides his 
sons, he leaves his widow and a daughter. 


WILLIAM HUARD, pioneer Wisconsin lum- 
berman, and one of the oldest Civil War 
survivors in Wisconsin, died at his home at 
Prairie du Chien at the age of 100. During 
his lifetime he had worked at rafting logs 
and operating wood yards on the Mississippi. 
He retired in 1905. His son is the only sur- 
vivor. 


ORVILLE. M. SPENCER, 84, one of the 
founders of the Doddington Corp., Columbus, 
Ohio, died Sept. 13. He retired from the 
general managership of the concern in 1930. 
Three sons survive, one of whom is with the 
Doddington Corp., and another who is mana- 
ger of the Johns-Manville office in Colum- 
bus. 


SAMUEL H. FULLERTON, 88, died at the 
home of a daughter in Greenwich, Conn., 
Sept. 18. He was president of the Chicago 
Lumber Co. which had its headquarters in 
St. Louis, and of the Gulf Lumber Co. of 
Fullerton, La., before retiring ten years ago. 
Two sons and two daughters survive. 


LAWRENCE P. KEITH, 51, president and 
general manager of Brodhead-Garrett Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, died recently after a life- 
time in the lumber business. He had been 
in Cleveland since 1924. His widow .and 
daughter survive. 


HENRY L. WOOD, 66, senior member of 
Wood Howard & Co., Sheffield, Ill., died Sept. 
5. Mr. Wood was active in his town in civic, 
church and school circles. His widow and 
a brother survive. 


ROBERT L. CUZNER, 81, executive vice- 
president of the Kerckhoff-Cuzner Lumber 
Co., Los Angeles, died Sept. 1, after an illness 
of ten days. He is survived by a son, and 
a daughter. 


PAUL R. COLP, 60, who has been in the 
lumber business in Johnston City, Pittsburg 
and Marion, Ill., the last 20 years, died Sept. 
3. He leaves his widow, a sister and five 
brothers. 


WILLIAM H. STUPP, 58, former president 
of the Miamisburg (Ohio) Lumber Co., and 
associated 30 years with the Grove & Weber 
ion in that city, died Aug. 27. A daughter is 
eft. 


CAPT. THOMAS A. WHITE, associated 
with the H. M. Hempstead Lumber Co., Mo- 
bile, Ala., died Sept. 4. He had been identi- 
fied with the lumber industry for 60 years. 





E. A. JONES, 57, retail lumberman in 
Quanah, Tex., and former mayor of the town, 
died Sept. 2. His widow, four sons and a 
daughter are close survivors. 


FRANK E. HARMAN, 82, vice president 
and treasurer of the Indianapolis (Ind.) 
Lumber Co., died Sent. 7. Surviving are his 
widow and a brother. 


LESTER G. HERON, 72, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Gillis Lumber Co. and the J. W. 
Landis Mill Co., Chicago, passed away Sept. 1. 
His widow survives. 


HENRY G. KING, 49, general manager of 
the Mutual Lumber Co., Austin, Tex., died 
suddenly in Hot Springs, Ark., Sept. 16. His 
widow and a son are left. 


EMIL HEIM, 62, a partner since 1934 in 
the Thomas Lumber Co., Baltimore, Md., died 
suddenly Sept. 15. His widow and six chil- 
dren are survivors. 





(Continued from page 40) 


worth it. Nobody complains about the 
difference in price.” 

“You find a lot of people who know 
nothing about the facts raising all sorts 
of furor about the so-called increased 
costs of building. These same people 
gladly pay higher prices for better auto- 
mobiles. The house of today is built a 
lot different than the one of ten or fif- 
teen years ago. The improvement in 
houses has at least kept pace with im- 
provement in other commodities, includ- 
ing automobiles; and materials, if there 
is any difference, cost less than they did 
ten years ago, and are infinitely better. 
The difference in cost is in labor, and in 
taxes which increase the cost of doing 
business. Without the addéd tax burden, 
and with labor producing as efficiently as 
it did in 1929, we would be producing 
much better houses for ten to fifteen per- 


7\ 


cent less than we did ten years ago. 

“We have taxes and the labor condi- 
tion, however, and the thing the industry 
as a whole should do to get home build- 
ing going on a large scale is to embark 
on a publicity campaign to show the 
really wonderful improvements that have 
been made in house construction.” 





Residence Construction Costs 


Following are index numbers of construction 
costs (based on 1926-29 average as 100), com- 
piled by E. H. Boeckh & Associates (Inc.), 
Cincinnati, Ohio, covering residences, frame 


and brick: 1926- 
1929 1937 1938 Sept. 


AREA— Ave. Avg. Avg. 1939 
po eee Frame 82.7 79.0 81.6 81.9 
Brick 87.0 85.1 85.0 85.4 

Baltimore ..Frame 107.2 88.8 91.9 93.2 
rick 112.0 93.2 94.8 95.0 

Birmingham ....Frame 91.7 80.5 86.3 87.7 
rick 96.7 86.4 89.5 7 

Bosto weeeeeeeFrame 116.3 103.3 104.1 106. 
yea Brick 120.3 110.5 109.4 ee 
CO ere Frame 109.2 104.8 107.9 : 
8 ’ Brick 114.2 110.7 110.6 112.3 
Cincinnati .....Frame 100.5 98.8 100.4 103.3 
Brick 105.0 106.1 105.1 ay 

veland ......Frame 107.2 105.1 105.8 . 
= Brick 113.4 112.3 109.8 108.3 
Dallas .........Frame 103.1 89.9 91.2 93.2 
Brick 107.3 95.2 92.6 94.7 

Denver ..-......Frame 95.0 111.9 109.0 112.4 
Brick 99.7 112.7 109.4 112.4 

Detroit ........Frame 103.3 93.9 97.1 99.6 
Brick 108.4 100.7 101.8 103.1 

Kansas City ...Frame 100.3 95.8 102.5 104.0 
Brick 106.5 104.4 107.8 109.5 

Los Angeles....Frame 92.7 93.4 89.7 95.8 
Brick 97.9 97.3 95.6 97.5 

Minneapolis ....Frame 92.8 101.6 101.2 101.6 
Brick 98.2 107.6 105.5 104.8 

New Orleans...Frame 93.3 83.4 86.3 88.6 
Brick 96.3 87.0 87.5 are 

w York City.Frame 133.3 110.5 118.9 , 
40 “_— Brick 138.4 115.8 121.4 123.5 
Philadelphia ...Frame 100.3 91.4 93.8 99.1 
” Brick 106.3 98.0 98.5 102.3 
Pittsburgh .....Frame 113.3 109.8 112.7 113.5 
Brick 118.8 117.5 116.4 116.1 

St. Louis ......Frame 118.6 98.2 104.1 105.9 
Brick 121.1 106.5 108.5 109.3 

San Francisco..Frame 87.7 96.7 97.7 98.7 
Brick 93.7 104.3 105.3 104.7 

Seattle .........Frame 84.5 92.6 96.5 96.0 
Brick 92.2 103.5 104.3 103.8 





WEST COAST LOGS 


Seattle, Wash., Sept. 16.— Average prices of 
logs are as follows: 


Fir No. 1, $21-24; No. 2, $16-17; No. 3, 
$10.50-12. Peelers, No. 1, $32; No. 2, $26-27. 


Mad Shingle logs $16.50-18; lumber logs, 
Hemlock: No. 2&3, $12. 


OAK FLOORING 


Following are current quotations on oak 
flooring in carlots, f.o.b. Memphis and John- 
son City, Tenn., and Alexandria, La., as points 
of origin. 18x2%" 18x1%” %x2” %x1%” 
Clr. qtd. wht....$83.00 $70.00 $69.00 $65.00 
Cir.. etd. red.... 68.00 60.00 61.00 60.00 
Sel. qtd. wht.... 62.00 50.00 53.00 47.00 
Sel. qtd. red.... 60.00 50.00 56.00 50.00 
Clr. pln. wht.... 66.00 50.00 55.00 46.00 
Clr. pln. red.... 66.00 54.00 49.00 50.00 
Sel. pln. wht.... 59.00 46.00 46.00 38.00 
Sel. pln. red.... R i 3 2 
No. 1 com. wht.. 55.00 45.00 37.00 32.00 
No. 1 com.red.. 55.00 45.00 37.00 35.00 
No. 2 common.. 37.00 32.00 30.00 25.00 





eS eee ee $80.00 $75.00 

oS a ee 75.0 = 
oy ee ere 62.00 60.00 : 
Ne ae 62.00 60.00 

2 Se Si” * See 63.00 62.00 63.00 
Tee Ms WEES wos wesces:s 63.00 61.00 58.00 
ee ae eee 55.00 53.00 55.00 
SS 2 Ape eee 55.00 53.00 53.00 
i. fe SS ae 49.00 45.00 44.00 
ee ee ae eee 49.00 46.00 42.00 
NO. 3B COMMMOGR. . oc:c-ces.s 34.00 30.00 = 


New York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above the following differ- 
entials figured on Johnson City origin: For 
##-inch stock, $8; for %-inch, $4; for %- and 
fs-inch, $4.50. 

Chicago delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above the following dif- 
ferentials figured on Memphis origin: For 
#-inch stock, $6; for %-inch, $3; for %- and 
fe-inch, $3.50. 
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THIS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 


SOUTHERN PINE 


East and west side mills have reported the following average f. o. b. mill sales prices 











on southern pine to the Southern Pine Lumber Exchange, New Orleans, La., for sales 
made in the period Sept. 8-13, but, where prices for this period were not available, 
prices for the month to date have been inserted and starred (*): 
West East West East, West East West Hast 
Bide Side Side Side Side Side Side Side 
Flooring, Standard Surfaced Finish, No. 2 Fencing & CM No. 3 Shortileaf 
“ 1 eer 16.88 17.06|2x4 
1x3 rift— Bébetter XE weeeee . . x 
B&btr Sht. 55.75 58.94 Inch thick— ee 20.27 20.28 33 = i4.. 3.35 igs 
No. 1 t.*47.19 5 ° 4 52 83 47 75 No 2 Shipla and Seeneues - 7 
No. | 836. 1oolt cccttee . . 5 P 18 & 20 .. 24.66 22.65 
here § © ccccvces 61.89 47.69 _ Boards, Std. Leth. |22 & 24°. 30.58 
ee sacs snag izi® ----- S658 S695 ins ...... 21.78 20.78 | 3x6 
No.1 .... 3457 34.73 zs tees tt ae 34 a 20.97 20.66/19 @ 14 .. 19.29 18.68 
No. 2 .... 27.00 28.171. “""""*° , 10 1x12 ..... 26.56 23.27/16 ....... 19.75 19.61 
ba ne tae, tm os ght Testa, [lb occ. ngs 208 
t ht. 37 *56.38 > " OC Gineantieee Gan Bae cccecce " 
Ber ent, 43:91 946,00 510 [ID 608 7ile7|. Stamdard Le 22 & 24°) 27°30 |... 
No. 2 (iE scseces BES noo HUME cccces 11.20 11.43 
sees eee 16.88 16.86]2x8 
1x4 flat 
grain— Inch thick— 1x6 CM .. 16.41 16.81 13 Soe 20.45 19.63 
. abate ‘ y 
Noo 1-1. 87:35 3687/6 12202212 4731 39:83] NeuSSmiplaw ama [is a 20°°. 21:01 20.32 
No. 2 17.93 20.03]8 °....22! 237 4353, ~~ Sw i exte 
1x5&10 43.06 46.29 
Ceiling, Standard |i2 ....... 2.23 60.86;1X8 .....- 18.04 17.4812 & 14 .. 24.19 21.59 
Lengths poset 18.23 17.37}16 ....... 22.64 22.52 
% x4— Reach Fintah Set oes 16.83 17.49]18 & 20 .. 23.50 22.03 
B&better.. 40.41 38.60 en sis es Sieiaititaiia 2x12 
No. 1 .... 33.00 **** | Banetter— Dimension 12 &1 22.82 22.86 
%x4— Inch thick— 2x4 ewer 22.31 24.12 
Bé&better.. 34.90 32.6114 ........ 45.50 ....112 & 14 96.88 SEOTEIS 222.0: 23.35 23.63 
POO: 2 vecce BOON (RIOOUE bececec. 44.50 46.00)16 ....... 25.31 24.23 
titer 45.50 ....]18 & 20 27.54 26.95 
Partition, Standard 5&6/4 33 & 24 .. 33.77 aranaie No. 3 Dimension, 
Lengths thick— 2x6 Random Length 
%x4&6— | ae 54.61 12 & 14 .. 21.98 21.22 
B&better.. 44.00]5&10 ..... *57.25 16 .....6 21.89 21.85} 6.4 gnort- 
12 as 75.50 *75 00 18 e“eneea'e 23.68 24.16 leaf ae 16.68 14.49 
Drop Siding, Standard a Manca 24.61 24.50 
Lengths, 1x@” Casing, Base & Jamb|22,~ 74 33.19 28.00] Shorti’f & Longl’t— 
No. 117— ” 10-20 rn 46... shee meeltet --:-:. 15.69 15.52 
B&better.. 36.21 — B&better— 16 24.27 22.00)2%9,"+°-- 16.21 16.69 
No. 35.56 35.00}1x4 ...... 58.25 55.25 7g °°" °°° 25.80 24.54|2%10 ----- *15.00 14.31 
No. 2.111 29:07 30-28}1xees 57.35 55.43 99 (1° '° 7! 25.48 24.59|°%12 ----- 17.33 18.50 
No. 116— 1x5&10 .. 60.82 58.12 59 g'34°°" 34°34 : 
Bébetter... -... 40.50 2x10 oe ests 
No wee 41.65 37.75 , Timbers, 20 & Under 
No. 2...) 29:74 31.58 a . ee ee + eee "No. 1 F 
Assorted patterns— > : ye 31.32 29.53 
B&better.. 41.00 38.48 1X6 ....-. 31.92 30.00/18 & 20°: 32.56 29.82] Shortleatf— . 
No. 1 . 40.30 33.65 22 & 24 .. 40.82 *37.42|3x4&4x4.. 27.96 26.28 
No. 1 Shipiap and = [9x12 4x6—8x8.. 26.49 23.29 
Plaster Lath Boards, 10-20’ 12 &1 35.97 29.2713&4x10 .. 36.00 29.00 
Hx1%", | 4 eer 29.71 31.63 16 ....... 35.66 33.5015x10-10x10 28.00 .... 
No. 1 .. 4.41 4.96 1x5&10 .. 35.66 ....°18 ....... 36.93 31.00] 3&4x12 .. 39.00 31.00 
No. H ne Mn a ee séens 45.11 | epee. 39.78 36.00'5x12-12x12 39.00 34.00 





WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Sept. 16.—Prices for red 
cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 
8 to 18 foot, f.o.b. mills are: 


Beveled Siding, %-inch 


Clear “Ae omy 

NN adi bain valerie $25.00 $23.00 $19.00 
EL. naan oe keerbis 31.00 24.00 22.00 
Ears cia Kacnenes 37.00 33.00 30.00 

Clear Bungalow Siding, %-inch 

EN + ak ce dite del bac, weit alee ie $56.00 
EE rw a wath kins a: dew chae oie ee 61.00 
PE J Uaew haa rae 4-&b-bw eclw cle alae eke ee ce 70.00 


Finish, B&better, 82 or 48, 6-16’ 


82S or S48 

. or Rough 
RIT ts dah Baa wi as kw de erate id Goma a $75.00 
SE hes x ine Melalathi ea andae savevawns 80.00 
DE  Sedéwevenesareedeese se 88.00 
DT ‘Siedsecks eedawenwaeeeds eseses a 95.00 
i Gtenewtsedeeuevesacanwe ‘ eeeoe SOG 
DE SbNcadiebdebpedavedoodeeeeewaete 105.00 
Dt Ati hegcaweedeedseveuweeea aie ‘ 115.00 
DEO caseeeketédiccoees jn cbueeeueege 120.00 

Ceiling or Foloring, B&beter, 4-16’ 

i ~pdpetbevecenbsescedabatiewews O88 00 
Dr  Geedesssseveves pveeeweeeeece aoe 8.00 


Discount on Mouldings 6-20’, Odd Lengths 


Series 8000— 
Listing under $4..... 
Listing $4 and over. 


Clear Lattice, 5/16, 4 to 1@ 
100 lin.ft. 


BEF ln cccccccccccce eccccccce eccccc cece ce GOSS 
BT cccccceccccccccccese ecccce ccccccces ot 
1 FY seees ere eee eee eee ee eee eee*Fteeaeeeeee 50 





WESTERN PINES 


Following f. o. b. mill prices on actual 
sales were reported to the Western Pine As- 
sociation by members during the period from 
Sept. 4-Sept. 9, inclusive. Averages include 
both direct and wholesale sales, and are 


based on specified items only. Quotations 
follow: 
Ponderosa Pine 
SELEcTs, S2 or 4S— 5/4x8 6/4x8 
1x8 & wadr. & war. 
2 Se ee $57.70 $61.59 $60.61 
ts a aot ga amie 39.16 41.14 40.82 
SHop, S2S— No. 1 No. 
ci inilo bibs Kee $34.42 $22.19 
She nadihudine se ehe ae ee 35.55 21.85 
Commons, S2 or 4— No. 2 No. 3 
x 8 ay TOP $25.8 $19.94 
SES SEES cadenek es bctseew ee 29.30 19.95 
No. 4, hi7% Se ee eres rere $12.73 
Idaho White Pine 
5-6/4x8 
Speiects, S2 or 4S— 1x8 & war. 
IS See $71.48 $85.56 
gg i Se 39.6 65.11 


Commons, S2 or 4S— 
Colonial Sterling Standard 
No.1 No. 2 No. 3 


ax 5 eee $34.40 $32.85 ve. 64 

earners Cau ae 69.22 39.43 6.56 

Utility CHO. S) 466, RW hc cc sccsecesive sig 22 

Sugar Pine 

Se.ects, S2 or 4S— 1x8 5/4x8 6/4x8 

& wdr & wdr & wdr 

\ a Sree $69.51 $69.08 $66.63 

ee caVevet sous’ 62.99 63.54 61.61 

Ss i eae 50.40 48.38 45.71 

SHop, S2S— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 

. Pr aa ee $37.30 $25.14 $18.28 

|, eee rare 35.93 25.41 18.91 

BFS  vdecdacsewsceed 49.25 29.11 17.75 
Larch-Douglas Fir 

EO, Bete Mc, EE nae 6 66 CHR 0+ cow end $19.68 

Dimension, No. 1, CE, eink ba hs. 60ke 17.75 

Boards, No. cS | fs ere 20.91 

Flooring vert. gr. C&Btr., 4 RL........ 19.68 
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RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Sept. 16. 


Below are listed 





average prices received for Certigrade red 
cedar shingles sold direct to the trade: 


Royals: 


Perfections: 
oy 18” 5/2% 


Co. ee 
3. we |, Serr 





F. O. B. MILL PRICES OF 
SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are ranges of f. o. b. mill prices 
on rough, air dried southern hardwoods, 
from reports of sales made during the week 


ended Sept. 18: 


FA 

ok, eee 69.00 
i. aoe 75.25 
S/4 svesse 82.00 
No. 1 & Sel.— 
ee 30. or +4 
4 ree 

C/E ,.coes 34. 00 @36. 00 
SSF wegen 36.00 @39.00 


Plain Red Gum 
AS— 
|) 75.00 @82.00 
74.00 


No. 1 & Sel.— 

> eee 28.50@31.75 
eS 35.00 
a 36.00 
No. 


2 Com 
OFS .ccees "18. 50@19.00 
Qrtd. Sap Gum 


FAS— 

ks Ee 35.25 @36.50 

Th eae 35.00 @39.00 

7 ee 38.00 @ 41.00 

No. 1 

eee 23.50 @ 25.50 

> ree 25.00 @ 27.50 

rer 25.50 @ 28.00 

| ee 25.00 @32.00 

i re 

No. 2 Com 

WEe évcau< 22.00 

Plain Sap Gum 

|. Sees 28.50 

2, Pree 27.50 @33.75 

= 37.00 @38.00 
ean 35.50 @36.00 

No. 1 & Sel.— 

3 Pee 20.50 
ee 18.50 @ 27.00 
es 19.50 @26.00 
OF6 scawou 25.00 @26.75 
No. 2 Com.— 
| 12.50 @14.00 
OPP saccens 11.25@12.00 

Qrtd. Black Gum 
FAS— 
eee 33.50 @35.00 
7 . 3.00 @50. 00 
No. 1 & Sel 
_, eee 23. 5.50 @ 25. 00 
|, eer 8.75 
ee 38, 00 
Log Run— 

| 7 ae 26.25 


Plain Black Gum 
No. 2 Com.— 
4/4 


peer eene 13.00 
Qrtd. Tupelo 
FAS— - 
a wench tek 38.00 
No. 1 & Sel.— 
mews 23.00 


FAS— 

oo) ere 26.50 @28.50 
No. 1. & Sel.— 

4, eee 18.00 @ 21.00 
No. 2 Com.— 

a aes 12.25 
Oe camees 20.25 
Plain White Oak 

FA 

rere 67.50 
a 92.50 
OS ae 112.50 
No. 1 


. 1 & Sel.— 

7, EPR 27.25 @36.00 
. 2 Com 

Cf eee "22. 75 @ 24.00 





Qrtd. = Oak 


No. 1 & Sel.— 
i ee 58.50 
Plain Red Oak 
FA 
SS 38.00 @ 42.00 
51.00 @57.50 
5 48.50 @62.50 
eee a 50 @77.50 
No. 1 & 
SWS cée wee 7. 7.00@31. 00 
eee 40.75 
No. 2 Com 
Saec 24.00 
Mixed Oak 
No. 3A Com.— 
SETS 18.00 
Sound Wormy— 
MIO sesccs 6.00 
ee 20.00 
20.00 
ee 38.75 
ae 43.75 
Plain Poplar 
— 
Saimin 55.00 
No. 1 & Sel.— 
Pay e 31.25 
No. 1 Com.— 
Snacaans 32.00 
sari 30.00 
No, 2A Com.— 
quae Resse 20.00 
No 2B Com.— 
ait tiles 13.00 
Ash 
FAS— 
| 47.00 
SS ore 64.50 
Soft Maple 
FA 
err 45.00 
No. 1 & Sel.— 
ee 34.00 
No. 2 Com.— 
Oe ovesua 20.00 
El 
No. 1 & Sel.— 
21.50 @24.75 
Cottonwood 
No & Se 
aft ae ae 23. .00@ 25. 00 

o. 2 Com.— 
| erewre 18.75 
Log Run— 

5 eel ane 22.25 
Basswood 
Log Run— 
ey ee 22.25 
Willow 
FA 
a PORE 36.50 @ 37.50 
No. 1 & Sel.— 

4 Pars 27.50 
se 27.00 
No. 2 Com.— 
SEP 15.50 
78 wcanes 12.00 @15.00 

Magnolia 
FA 
| See 54.00 
me 53.50 
Pecan 
FAS— 
. eee 43.75 
a, GER 46.75 
aoe 40.50 
No. 1 & Sel.— 
espns 5.50 
Walnut 
Log run— 
ee 73.25 








a 


One 


_ 
WHIOOHAO 





35 


7.00 
4.50 
5.00 
4.00 
0.00 


4.75 
5.00 
6.50 
8.75 
2.25 


7.50 
15.25 


7.50 
17.00 


[5.50 
5.00 


54.00 
93.50 


13.75 
46.75 
$0.50 


25.50 


73.25 
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NORTHERN HARDWOOD 


Following are prevailing quotations f. o. b. 
Wausau, Wis., on northern hardwoods: 

No.1 No.2 No.3 

Brown Ash— FAS Sel. Com. Com. Com. 

ree $60.00 $50.00 $36.00 $25.00 $17.00 

-00 9.00 27.00 .00 


BD. scaweests 65.00 55 3 7. 18 

—, eae ees 70.00 60.00 46.00 31.00 18.00 

Se seateves 75.00 65.00 49.00 33.00 19.00 

No.1 No.2 No.3 

Basswood— FAS Sel. Com. Com. Com 

view eee 78.00 $68.00 $48.00 $24.00 $18.00 

Oe ec weoewe 83.0 73.00 53.00 28 20.00 

PE se csecen 86.00 76.00 54.00 30.00 22.00 

er 93.00 83.00 64.00 32.00 22.00 
ee 98.00 88.00 71.00 44.00 
FEO iseseaenu 103.00 93.00 76.00 49.00 
ee ae 70.00 60.00 39.00 23.00 


Key stock, 4/4, No. 1 and better, $78; or on 
grades, FAS, $88; No. 1, $68; 5/4, No. 1 and 
better, $83, or on grades, FAS, $93; No. 1, $73. 

No.1 No.2 No.3 


Com. Com. Com. 


Hard Maple— FAS Sel. 
Pe csncguan $70.00 $55.00 $45.00 $28.00 $14.00 


BIE wewemeen 75.00 60.00 50.00 32.00 16.00 
i RO 78.00 63.00 53.00 34.00 16.00 
ee 83.00 68.00 58.00 34.00 17.00 
|, See 83.00 68.00 58.00 35.00 17.00 
( ee 98.00 83.00 66.00 40.0 
EE sistss ae 98.0 83.00 69.00 40.00 
BE 6.0 Sealants 118.00 103.00 81.00 43.00 
Tee 5a vaste 118.00 103.00 81.00 by ~ 
a 158.00 143.00 121.00 
No.1Com. No. ‘2 No. 3 
Soft Elm— FA & Sel. Com Com 
one eeren $47.00 $37.00 26.00 $18.00 
| ere 52.0 42.00 28.00 19.00 
sere 52.00 42.00 28.00 20.00 
Me ca sasionats 55.00 45.00 31.00 20.00 
oe 58.00 48.00 33.00 
BOG: st460%0.0% 63.00 53.00 38.00 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
Rock Elm— FAS Com. Com. Com 
cle aiatanaecie 48.00 $30.00 $19.00 $15.00 
6 Es 53.00 35.00 21.00 17.00 
1 eA 63.00 43.00 23.00 17.00 
te 68.0 53.00 28.00 20.00 
ee 78.00 63.00 40.00 
SEO wivebeeves 88.00 73.00 45.00 25.00 


No.1 No.2 No.3 


Birch— FAS Sel. Com. Com. Com. 
, eee $80.00 $64.00 $44.00 $25.00 $16.00 
|) eer 85.00 69.00 49.00 32.00 17.00 
| ere 88.00 74.00 54.00 37.00 17.00 
| ee 91.00 81.00 64.00 42.00 18.00 

|, 96.00 86.00 73.00 45.00 17.00 

i) ee 101.00 91.00 78.00 50.00 17.00 

ree 156.00 146.00 121.00 
Dee accoveen 70.00 58.00 40.00 23.00 44.00 
eee 72.00 60.00 43.00 24.00 25.00 

No.1 No.2 No.3 

Soft Maple— Sel. Com 

rate wid ete a ere oe arateen $59.00 $41.00 $24.00 $16.00 
rr ---. 66.00 46.00 28.00 17.00 
Me csaniecweaseaens 76.00 51.00 33.00 18.00 
OPO wetenstsaecesad 81.00 56.00 33.00 18.00 





WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


Following are prices f. o. b. delivery points 
in Wisconsin, Upper Michigan and Chicago 
territory: 

No. 1 Hemlock Boards, 81S or S1S1E Stand- 
ard and Extra Standard: 


10, 12&14 16 
Se ee ee ee $30.50 $31.50 $33.50 
eh A Pree 28.0 29.00 31.00 
Sk ES eee 30.00 31.00 32.00 
PS Ae eee 30.00 31.00 32.50 
| RN ee ee 31.00 32.00 33.50 


For drop siding, ceiling, fancy shiplap 
grooved roofing or partition, add $3.00. 
No. 1 Hemlock Dimension, S1S1E or S4S 
Standard and Extra Standard: 


10, 12&14 16 
Sf eee eee $33.50 $33.50 $33.50 
8. ee res 32.50 32.50 32.50 
Se ere 33.50 33.50 33.50 
Doss hawvaveveses 35.50 35.50 35.50 
BEE. 6:00:04 Sagieweages 36.50 36.50 36.50 


Amemcanfiumherman 
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Current Market Review 


Softwood demand showed a decided 
spurt in the two weeks ended Sept. 9, 
to 41 percent above last year’s level for 
the corresponding period; and since then 
has probably been more active. Part of 
the increase is accounted for by threat 
of a strike that would tie up the inter- 
coastal movement; it now seems likely 
that any such trouble will be avoided. 
But buying for the most part was of a 
speculative nature—to get business on 
mill books before prices had advanced 
further; many distributors in farm areas 
believing that high crop returns would 
assure ready sale for a larger volume of 
lumber. The rise of all commodities 
means higher costs for lumber manufac- 
turers; and besides they have scarcely 
been able to cover the last rise in costs 
under the Wage-Hour law and face an- 
other Oct. 24. Mark-ups on softwoods 
have been moderate, but there are not 
lacking warnings that they must not be 
carried so far as to discourage home build- 
ing; but of course buying power, with 
an expansion in industrial employment 
on supplies for warring Europe and 
higher returns from farm produce, is 
probably keeping ahead of any advance 
in lumber prices. Increase in loan rates 
would, of course, have a greater adverse 
effect on building demand than any lum- 
ber price increase in prospect. There is 
unlikely to be any shortage in supply, de- 
spite the fact that mills are now having 
difficulty in filling mixed cars promptly, 
as western Canada, unable to find ships, 
may turn to the United States market; 
but a movement from there will be offset 
by shipment of New England hurricane 
salvage to the United Kingdom. Foreign 
trade, however, with ocean rates mount- 
ing, will be on an emergency basis; but 
signs that Latin-American business will 
increase are recent modifications of re- 
strictions on exchange to permit freer 
buying from the United States. The big- 
gest news for lumbermen is that the rail- 
roads, faced with a heavy gain in the 
movement of war supplies to seaboard, 
are completing arrangements to use large 
RFC loans to repair old freight cars and 
build many new ones. 

Hardwood bookings in the two weeks 





TIDEWATER RED CYPRESS 


Jacksonville, Fla., Sept. 18.—Following is a list of wholesale prices on tidewater red cypress, 


f.o.b. Jacksonville: 





Grades 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 10/4 12/4 16/4 
Tank, RW&L, rough..... : $104.50 $115.75 $137.00 $187.00 $144.00 
FAS, RW&L, rough......$69.50 $81.50 90.50 104.75 118.00 118.00 124.50 
Select, RW&L, rough.... 62.56 74.50 74.50 79.75 91.50 91.50 100.50 
No. 1 Shop, RW&L, rough 47.50 58.50 66.50 71.25 79.50 79.50 87.50 
Box, RW&L, rough...... 26.75 28.75 28.75 27.75 

Peck, RWL, rough....... 26.00 28.00 28.00 29.25 CYPRESS — 
“A” Finish, RW&L, S4S.. 78.25 90.25 93.25 108.25 “y 

“B” Finish, RW&L, S4S.. 71.75 83.75 83.75 91.75 Beste, 18°-....$05 $0 $i. HH 
“C” Finish, RW&L, S4S.. 68.75 80.75 80.75 88.75 Beonomy, 18: £05 4.35 
“D” Finish, RW&L, S4S.. 65.75 17.76 17.75 80.75 CYPRESS LATH 

No. 1 Com. RW&L, S4S.. 61.00 66.00 66.00 67.00 Saga" .-- may 
No. 2 Com. RW&L, S48.. 40.50 42.50 42.50 41.60 %x1%x48" my} $3.95 





ended Sept. 9 rose to a third above last 
year’s for the corresponding period. The 
increase is partly accounted for by the de- 
sire of buyers to fill out assortments be- 
fore prices advance with those of other 
commodities, and partly by the prospec- 
tive increase in costs under the Wage- 
Hour law. Much of the rush buying was 
of industrial low grades, flooring stock 
and building items; as the furniture 
makers are cautious, and there is little 
overseas movement, rates on which have 
increased sharply. Reports indicate that 
railroads are entering the market for 
larger quantities. Mills’ stocks have been 
declining, as they refrained from produc- 
tion because of low prices, and the spurt 
in buying has brought about a consider- 
able strengthening in the scarcer items. 


DOUGLAS FIR 


Seattle, Wash., Sept. 16.—Current quotations 

f. o. b. mill on Dougias fir items in mixed 

cars for rail shipments direct to the trade 
appear below: 

Vertical Grain Flooring 





Bé&Btr. Cc D 
See ier ke $41.00 $33.00 $23.00 
Flat Grain Flooring 
BRS ia naecakeewek oem $28.00 $24.00 $21.00 
Te ocaekkvn deere 32.00 29.00 23.00 
Drop Siding 
1x6 Pat. No. 106....$32.00 $29.00 $22.00 
1x6 Pat. No. 116.... 32.00 29.00 23.00 
Ceiling 
OT On ee $26.00 $24.00 $18.00 
aN Menace hs UE 26.00 24.00 17.00 
Common Boards and Shiplap 

1x6 1x8 1x10 1x12 
Seer $19.00 $19.00 $12. 00 $23.00 
PO Bicones 15.v0 15.50 15.50 16.00 


No. 3 ..... 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 
No. 1 Common Dimension 


12 14 16 18 20 
2 aero $21.00 $21.00 $22.00 $22.00 $22.00 
SS re 21.00 21.00 21.50 21.50 21.50 
See 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 
| eer 22.00 22.00 22.50 22.50 22.50 
SEAS. s.4s6000 23.00 23.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 


No 1 Common Rough and/or Surfaced 
Timbers 
— planks 20 feet and shorter and 


Oe ee eae ee aren re $18.00 
12812 3 Se Fe eee rrr 17.00 
peo a eG re 18.00 





CAROLINA PINE 


Following are prices realized Norfolk rate 
of freight on sales made during the week 
ended Sept. 12: 


Flooring 
No.1 No. 2 
Bé&bdtr. Com. Com. 
pe Saree ey aan $43.30 $39.00 $25.25 
ONE cba ss Gin'ba.n'6-s Ree 37.20 33.35 23.00 

Cetlin 
WER 4 < 4.s on sess oes $25.20 $22.95 $15.75 
Finish, Dressed, B&btr. 

See ee $46.15 7 Seay $56.20 
BOE. cai bib: bo a eo a 45.20 DE ck ved. see 69.05 
SAS ar 46.85 SS) Sor 66.70 
RE 6A kaw can 48.35 2 3: Sere 77.95 


Boards, Dressed 


No.1 No. 2 No. 3 

Pr $10 sus sit 00 
Ce eee 38.1 ( ; 
"eRe mR eit 43.25 21.50 15.75 
Msp gepngergaetse<. 42.15 23.00 16.90 
 Feaceeqnemenyectes 41.80 23.40 16.35 
RN Bie nes as 51.90 23.35 17.40 
Babee ba 56.15 26.65 14.70 


Boards, Air Dried or Roofer Grade, 
No. 2 Common Dressed 


SE os aco suewes 19.85 Ee $21.50 
Re <i+ceuk obs ’ eo 21.15 
DIOR ut ockaaibe 22.05 1 RECS 
Shortleaf Dimension No. 2 Common, Beeneed 
ee as 
OME. .5.c06- ck ce oko ka ane see & % 
ox6 is bb d Sch ee Oe ae ee kee 22.65 25.50 
NE Gava ao. b's aero ed bk Oe ease aie aed waren 
SIE b, eins gcc leuclig avanetaheeiete. age eee ‘ sic 
2x12 i cies Sa Aca bobs RLe aca Sok Renae 27.05 27.20 
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Business Changes 


ARKANSAS. Ward—ZJ. Leland Scott succeeded 
by H. M. Scott. 

CALIFORNIA, El Monte—Potter & Hirsh suc- 
ceeded by Bernson Lumber Co. 

St. Helena—McKinnon-McNair Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Napa Lumber Co. 

Sonoma—Mission Lumber Co. purchased by Napa 
Lumber Co. 

ILLINOIS. Albany—Potter Bros. succeeded by 
Schickler Lumber Co. 

Mattoon—W. E. Welch Planing Mill succeeded 
by Bolen Planing Mill. 

IOWA. Crystal Lake—Crystal Farmers Associa- 
tion succeeded by Myhr Lumber & Grain Co. 

Elma—C. W. Chapman Lumber Co. sold to 
Eclipse Lumber Co. 

KANSAS. Jetmore—Rock Island Lumber Co. 
stock purchased by Lindas Lumber Co., who will 
move it to their yard on North Main Street. 

Rexford—Rexford Lumber Co. succeeded by Fos- 
ter Lumber Co. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—The Made-Rite Wood- 
working Co., 1231-1245 Ridgely Street, maker of 
furniture frames, has changed its corporate name 
to the Biehl Furniture Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Malden—Gregory & Read 
Wood Heel Co. sold to Service Wood Heel Co. 
(Inc.). 

MICHIGAN. Central Lake—Central Lake Lum- 
ber Co. sold by O. P. Barber to Floyd King of 
Merritt. 

Lowell—Lowell Lumber & Supply Co. succeeded 
by Bruce C. Walter. 

MONTANA. Butte—Hughes Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Grogan-Robinson Lumber Co. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. Plaistow—Russell Heel Co. 
sold to Service Wood Heel Co. (Inc.). 

OHIO. Norwalk—Hixon-Peterson Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Garretson Lumber Co. 

Wilmington—E. 8S. Collett Lumber Yard sold to 
William Applegate and Robert E. Hadley. 

OKLAHOMA, Skiatook—Tulsa Rig & Reel 
Manufacturing Co. yard purchased by Benson 
Lumber Co. of Pawhuska. 

TEXAS. Bastrop—United States Cedar Corp. of 
St. Louis has sold its cedar lumber mill at Bastrop 
to J. S. Dearmon, who will construct a finishing 


plant in connection with the mill for the manu- 
facture of cedar-lined closets. 


WASHINGTON. Kent—E. W. Turner has an- 


<nounced sale of his interest in the Canyon Mill 


Co. of Kent to W. M. Bledsoe of Everett, Wash. 
Coincident with this announcement, Mr. Turner 
announced that he would establish the Canyon 
Mill Co. Retail Lumber Yard just across the high- 
way from the Canyon mill. 

Tacoma—Independent Lumber & Fuel Co. suc- 
ceeded by Independent Lumber Co., 3902 South M 
Street. 

CANADA. ALBERTA. Olds—R. A. Craig & 
Son succeeded by Craig’s Lumber Yard. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. New Westminster— 
Royal City Sawmills (Ltd.) operation taken over 
by Timber Preservers Limited, operating a plant 
on Marine Drive, Burnaby. It is anticipated that 
Timber Preservers will eventually purchase the 
lumber plant. 


MANITOBA. Mariapolis—Calixte Landry suc- 
ceeded by Landry Lumber Co. (Ltd.). 

SASKATCHEWAN. Tuxford—Tuxford Lumber 
Co. (Ltd.) succeeded by James H. Keys. 


New Ventures 


CALIFORNIA. Burbank—Henry & Cox Lum- 
ber Co., 2900 Empire Avenue, has been issued a 
certificate to conduct business under that name. 

Los Angeles—Edendale Lumber Co., 1763 Glen- 
dale Boulevard. 

Los Angeles—Sanger Cabinet & Stair Works, 924 
North Formosa Avenue. 

Menlo Park—George McDougall is opening a 
new lumber yard at the intersection of El Camino 
Real and Ravenswood Avenue. A complete line of 
lumber will be stocked as well as paints and roof- 
ing material. 

Tarzana—Fred M. Briggs has established a lum- 
ber yard at Reseda Boulevard and Topham Street, 
stocking paints, plywood, hardware and lumber. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Hausler Lumber & Supply 
Co. has leased a portion of the plant at 9246 Har- 
bor Avenue which is owned by the South Chicago 
Sash Door & Lumber Co. The company deals in 
lumber, millwork, sand and building materials. 

OHIO. Toledo—Terminal Lumber Co., 2163 
Woodville Road. 


OKLAHOMA, Woodward—R. H. Johnson Lum- 
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ber Co. is opening a yard in the 1200 block on 
Main Street, carrying a complete line of all kinds 
of building material. 


TEXAS. Alfred—Alamo Lumber Co. is opening 
a yard here. 

Huntsville—All-State Lumber Co. is being estab- 
lished by R. L. (Jack) Warner at the junction of 
Highways 45 and 75. A complete line of lumber 
and other materials will be carried. 

Wharton—Wharton County Lumber Co. is being 
opened by Perry C. Middlebrook. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ALABAMA, Guntersville—C. C. Wills Milling 
Co. is locating a lumber manufacturing plant here. 
The mill will be equipped to cut logs of unusual 
length, used for bridge timbers etc. 

OREGON. Sutherlin—Schiaman Lumber Co. is 


_Treported to be constructing a sawmill here, to 


cut approximately 60,000 board feet of lumber 
daily. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Spearfish—Homestake Min- 
ing Co. has announced it will erect a modern elec- 
tric powered sawmill here, with power line and 
auxiliary equipment. 


WASHINGTON. Seattle—United States Plywood 
Corp. is constructing a $30,000 addition to its 
| maar at 15th Avenue West and West Nickerson 

treet. 


Casualties 


KENTUCKY. Hopkinsville—R. C. Owen & Co. 
lumber plant and yards swept by fire, causing a 
loss estimated at $100,000. Three dry kilns, the 
engine and boiler rooms, dust house, tool house 
and lumber in the kilns and yard estimated at 
more than 100,000 feet were destroyed; the floor- 
ing mill, a warehouse, the office and the sawmill 
ie saved. Insurance coverage was placed at 
41,500. 

Livermore—Green River Chair Co.’s_ factory 
damaged by fire, with loss estimated at $90,000. 
The blaze started in the sawmill and the double 
cane factory, power plant and bending room, 
where chair stock was stored, were destroyed. 
The wooden piece plant and office buildings were 
saved. The loss is covered by insurance. 

NEBRASKA. Loup City—Spelts-Hansen Lum- 
ber Co. damaged about $40,000 by fire, part of 
which is covered by insurance. 

NEW JERSEY. Newark—wWilliam A. Jones & 
Son Lumber Co., McCarter Highway and Center 
Street, damaged by fire, which destroyed six 
sheds, with loss estimated at $50,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Gastonia—City Lumber 
Co. damaged between $12,000 and $15,000 by fire, 
partially covered by insurance. 

OKLAHOMA, Pauls Valley—W. A. Lewis Build- 


(Continued on Page 76) 
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CUNNINGHAM 


5” SHOT GUN STEAM FEED 


G. C. Henry, Huntington, Texas, says he jumped his cut from 16M 
to 30M when he put in the 5” Gun. J. L. Rogers, Homer, Louisiana, 
ran his 5” Gun for ten years—cut 50,000,000’—sold it for half-price 
and it's still running fine. No other feed for small mills can claim 
the record of our 5” Gun for production and low manufacturing 
cost. Not only will the 5” Gun increase your production, but it will 
eliminate those costly breakdowns caused by cables, gears, and 
belts breaking—and it uses no more steam than a small twin engine, 
because the 5” Gun uses EXPANSION OF STEAM in the cylinder 


instead of live steam for each and every stroke. 


701-735 RICOU e 








You can cut more lumber with the same crew under the "Hog Law" 
—which means the difference between breaking even and making 
money. They can be put in stationary or "groundhog" mills. We 
also make the 6!/,”, 7” and 8” Guns. Write for prices. 


CUNNINGHAM MACHINERY CORP. 
SHREVEPORT « 


LOUISIANA 
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r No. 65 
Genuine Silver Steel 
a with true taper 
1d grind. Perfection 
pattern handle which 
prevents wrist strain MAR : 
a . . . makes sawing 
- easier. A lifetime saw « 
‘a that appeals to the 
most critical crafts- ' aw F S 
man. 
rt @ Many distinctive fea- 
4 k — —— y Pad Are built in four sizes: there's 
at a eee a ae one to suit your exact needs. 
r- Saws wherever lumber is cut. iia Riatiadden' Gobeil 1 
“1 Typical of these features are iar res include roller 
(1) strong, sharp teeth that bearings, patented belt feed, set- 
. give extra good performance for long Frick Branches works accurate to 1/32”, and ad- 
le periods between filings; (2) the exceptional ' justable steel rack bars. You save 
n, stamina of Silver Steel that assures long saw life; Aven and Scotia, W. Y. power, labor and maintenance 
ve (3) designs for every type of cutting job that let “rt tae Williams- with a Frick outfit: we furnish 
both men and machines produce the finest work in the Sidney, 0.; Charleston, W. Va. edgers, trimmers, double-acting 
n- shortest time .. . and with the least effort. For top per- Dover, Del. Richmond, Va. set-works, power units, tractors, 
of formance .. . ALWAYS . . . be sure that your future saw Salisbury, N. C. Columbia, §.C.  steqm engines and boilers, etc. 
orders specify “ATKINS. Atlanta, Ga. Montgomery, Ala. 2 
& a , ’ : ‘ Knoxville & Nashville, Tenn. Write for full facts today. 
+n No. 110 Flooring Saw For time-saving sawing into Jackson, Miss. Monroe, La. 
= flat surfaces such as sheath- 
er ing panels, solid floors, etc., 
e, without the aid of boxing or 
: r using chisels. Blade of finest 
ar ae j Silver Steel is 41/9"x43,"" and 
. S 3'" on extreme point. 
No. 27 Stair Builder’s Saw 





Silver Steel blade 134” 
wide comes in three 
lengths. Quickly and 
easily adjusted to different 
depths by means of two 
brass adjustment screws. 
Filed and set. 

















/ A NEW BOOK 


on the 
use of the 


STEEL SQUARE 


It has been written so that the 
reader will be able to learn all 
standard uses of the steel square 
entirely from the book. 


No. 4 Nest of Saws 


Designed to meet the needs of 
carpenters, plumbers and elec- 
tricians. Nest includes keyhole, 
compass and nail blade. All 
blades are Silver Steel, tempered 
and ground and correctly toothed 
for best results. Nail blade has 
milled teeth. 


The book is filled with actual examples and previously 
< acquired knowledge of framing or other intricate carpentry 
€> ‘operations is not required. The examples are so expiained 
YT H AX and illustrated that the reader can easily apply the prin- 

ciples to practica! jobs he may be doing. 


i This book is full sized (51/2” x81”) and is easily read be- 
: i cause it is printed in very legible type. The many helpful 
ve "is illustrations are exceptionally clear. It is handsomely and 
em re durably bound in water and vermin proof cloth. 
es The book contains 96 pages, 101 illustrations, and is thor- 
‘ Circular Saws oughly indexed. 
Atkins Silver Steel Circular POSTPAID $1.25 


Saws are designed for all 


kinds of work. Made in all 
standard sizes for all types of Send Orders to 
machines. Ready for use. ‘ 
E. C. ATKINS ! umberman 


CERTIFIED SAWS, SAW TOOLS, AND COMPANY : a 
MACHINE KNIVES. ETC 460 S. Illinois St., | 431 So. Dearborn St. Chicago, Illinois 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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(Continued from Page 174) 


ing Supplies suffered fire loss. 

TEXAS. Colorado—Berry-Fee Lumber Co. de- 
stroyed by fire, with loss estimated at $65,000, 
partially covered by insurance. 

WASHINGTON, Spokane—Codd 
mill at 2610 North Columbus, burned, 
estimated at $50,000, with only $10,000 
Plan to rebuild. 


Lumber Co. 
with loss 
insurance, 


Incorporations 
CALIFORNIA, San Francisco—Gorman Lumber 


Sales Co. incorporated, with G. W. Gorman, Alma 
J. Morell and E. R. Elerding as directors. 


KENTUCKY. Lexington—V. J. Neff & Co.; $10,- 


000. Coal, lumber and building supplies. 
MARYLAND. Baltimore — Dealers’ Warehouse 
Supply Co. (Inc.), Hillen and Exeter Streets; 
$50,000. 
OKLAHOMA, Miami—tTri-State Lumber Co.; 
$15,000. 


Woodward—R, H. Johnson Lumber Co.; $25,000. 

CANADA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. Nelson— 
Glacier Lumber Co. (Ltd.), 577 Baker Street; 
$25,000. 

Vancouver—Atlas Lumber & Shingle Co. (Ltd.), 
510 West Hastings Street; $50,000. Sawmill owners 
and operators. 

Vancouver—Lasisle Timber Co. (Ltd.), 801 West 
Hastings Street; $20,000. Timber merchants. 

Vancouver—Pacific Cedar Manufacturing Co. 
(Ltd.), 1318 Standard Bank Building; $100,000. 
Sawmill and shingle mill owners and operators. 


NEWS LETTERS 


(Continued from Page 63) 


stock heavily 














bought. Hardwood shipments 
for the last two weeks reported on have 
averaged about 74 percent of normal pro- 
duction—about 10 percent above output. Ex- 
porting is at a standstill. Space in Europe- 
bound ships is not to be had. 


HARDWOOD FLOORING demand has ex- 
perienced a great revival in the past two 
weeks, and prices have increased $2 to $3. 
The United Kingdom is not now issuing per- 
mits for importation of hardwood flooring. 


Houston, Tex. 


SOUTHERN PINE—Demand has been so 
brisk that prices have risen several dollars, 
and advances are being made almost daily. 
No. 2 boards, 1x6-inch, sell for $22@23. No. 2 
shiplap, 1x8- and 1x10-inch, sells at $23@25; 
1x12-inch, $28@29. No. 2 dimension, 16-foot, 
2x4-inch, is $24@25; 2x8-inch, $23@24; 2x10- 
and 2x12-inch, $26@27. No. 3 dimension, 
2x4-inch is $17@19, with other items of No. 3 
in proportion. Stocks of mills are very badly 
broken, and most of them are unable to ship 
mixed car orders promptly. Ocean freight 
rates have doubled, but no foreign orders 
have yet been cancelled. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS—Most mills are 
selling ‘only limited amounts, or are entirely 
out of the market. All items are becoming 
very scarce. Oak flooring has advanced $5 
to $10, with most mills oversold. 


SHINGLES AND LATH—tThe shingle mar- 
ket has advanced to some extent. Shingle 
demand in this section is rather slow. Pine 
lath are very firm, with stocks low and prices 
ranging $3.25@3.50 for No. 2, and $4@4.25 
for No. 1. 








Shreveport, La. 


SOUTHERN PINE—Owing to a scarcity of 
common items, such as No. 2 center matched, 
6 and 8-inch No. 2 boards and shiplap, a 
number of mills were compelled to step out 





of the market about the fifteenth. Orders 
accepted that include limited amounts of 
these items carry an advance in price of 
about $2@3 on them. New house building 
jobs in this area are not as numerous as 
they were. 

SOUTHERN HARDWOODS The market 


is very much upset. High prices are quoted 
on scarce items and prices are steadily ad- 
vancing on everything — flooring oak, all 
kinds of gum, ash, beech. Mills are inclined 
to hold off. 


Too Late To Classify 


EXPERIENCED YOUNG LUMBERMAN 
With confidence in future of lumber industry, 
wants partner with logging experience, able to 
invest nominal sum in small Northern operation. 
Address ‘“‘A. 73,” care American Lumberman. 








CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT 




































































How to Figure Costs for Advertising 
In Classified Department 


Two consecutive issues..........55 cents a line 
Three consecutive issues..........75 cents a line 
Four consecutive issues..........90 cents a line 
Thirteen consecutive issues..........$2.70 a line 
Twenty-six consecutive issues.......$5.40 a line 

Seven words of ordinary length make 
one line. 

Count in the signature. 
counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading is 
permitted. 

Extra white space figured at line 
rate. 

One inch space advertisement is 
equal to fourteen lines. 


Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Co must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 


Heading 


tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be — 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 











Too Late To Classify 


CARPENTER APRONS 





Write for samples and prices. 
THE MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CO., 
Minneapolis, Minn, 


Inc. 








FOR SALE 
Rebuilt Whitney 30” Double Planer, American 49” 
3 drum sander, Each $500, Chicago. 
SIRROM SALES, 233 N. CoLine Rd., Hinsdale, Ill. 





Employees 


WANT MAN TO ASSIST 


In handling traffic, billing and bookkeeping by 
midwestern concern. Give experience and refer- 
ence in reply. Steady position. 

Address ‘“‘A. 25,” care American Lumberman. 








SALESMEN 


To sell old established and well known line of Saw 
Mill and Woodworking machinery on commission 
basis. Reply giving full particulars. 

Address “A. 57,” care American Lumberman., 





WANTED 
Assistant manager in fair-size northern Illinois 
town. Line yard experience preferred. 
Address “A. 56,” care American Lumberman. 





WANTED: LUMBER SALESMEN 


To handle profitable sideline. 
Address “A. 36,."" care American Lumberman 


WTD.: AGGRESSIVE LUMBER SALESMAN 


for Indiana who can sell Pine, Cypress, and Hard- 
woods. Good proposition for right man. 
ADDRESS P. O. BOX 1474, Indianapolis, Ind. 


WANTED SALESMAN WITH FOLLOWING 


Well established wholesaler, selling Western 
Woods, wants men anywhere who can get busi- 
ness, exceptional proposition, drawing account al- 
lowed against business booked. 

Address “Y 62," care American Lumberman. 











WTD.: SPECIAL MILLWORK ESTIMATOR 


in all classes of 


Must be thoroughly experienced 
detail and special millwork. 
“— ta 


Address care American Lumberman. 
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WANTED 

















Employment 


WANTED—FORESTRY WORK 
College degree in forestry. Age 24. Knowledge of 
Lumber and Timber Estimating and Mapping. Ex- 
perience in the manufacturing and selling of Ply- 
wood and Veneer. 
Address ‘‘A, 52,” care American Lumberman. 








POSITION WANTED: BOOKKEEPER 


or assistant manager of small yard. Five years 
experience with present employers. Good refer- 
ences. Age 27. 

Address ‘A, 53,’ care American Lumberman. 


WTD: POSITION AS CIRCULAR SAWYER 


20M and up with Richton Lumber Co. Seven years. 
Can furnish best of references. 
Answer—Y. D. DOUGLAS, Shubuta, Miss. 


POSITION WANTED 

Machine hand, experienced, reliable. 
age. West, or Midwest. 

Address “A, 62,’ care American Lumberman. 








Past middle 





MAN WITH 15 YEARS EXPERIENCE 


in lumber and sash and door business would like 
permanent connection. Would be valuable as 
Manager or assistant manager. Would consider 
position as yard foreman with opportunity to build 
up yard sales. Thoroughly trained in F.H.A. fi- 
nancing and package selling. Wholesale and retail 
experience. Results guaranteed. Any location in 
Central States or Texas satisfactory. Married, 44 
years old—6 feet and 195 Ibs. 
Address “A. 67,” care Amercan Lumberman. 





CONNECTION WANTED BY 


Experienced millwork man, CBA estimator, sales- 
man, detailer and biller with retail lumber and 
building material experience. Qualified to assume 
executive responsibilities. Clean record. High class 
references. South preferred. 

Address “A. 70,’ care American Lumberman. 





EXECUTIVE-MANAGER 


Thoroughly experienced executive, acquainted with 
Building Supplies, Paint and Hardware would like 
to make a new connection. Employed in present 
position for twelve years. Capable of managing a 
wholesale or retail business. Consideration only 
given to a permanent location. 

Address “A. 71,”" care American Lumberman. 


A-1 DETAILER 


Biller on special mil] work wants to make change. 
No job too complicated or too large. Can super- 
vise small plant. 

Address “Z. 100,” care American Lumberman. 


MANAGER—SALES MGR.—SALESMAN 


Stump to market experience Northern Hdw., Pine, 
Hem. Wholesale & Retail all woods. Age 44. 
Address “Z. 66," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED POSITION AS 


Hardwood Inspector, road or yard. Supt. mill- 
yard operation. Twenty-five years two concerns. 
Circumstance makes my services available. Want 
permanent connection. Highest integrity, efficiency, 
reference. 

Address 


EXPERIENCED RETAIL LUMBERMAN 


and Estimator. Cost Book A graduate. Can list 

accurately materials and millwork from plans and 

specifications. 
Address “Z. 98,” 


POSITION AS MANAGER 


Pine or Hardwood operation. Experienced logger, 
manufacturer and salesman, 15 yrs. experience as 
manager large operation. Have just completed 
liquidation and available at once. 

Address “Z. 80," care American Lumberman. 


Retail Lumber Yards 


WANTED TO BUY LUMBER YARD 


In small city or town located in North or Central 
Illinois. 
Address “Z, 78," 











“A, 42,” care American Lumberman. 





care American Lumberman. 











care American Lumberman. 





WANTED TO BUY 


Retail lumber and building material yard in South- 
eastern Pennsylvania or Delaware. State size of 
town, size of inventory, etc. in reply. 

Address “A, 63,’”’ care American Lumberman. 





ADVERTISE FOR WHAT YOU WANT 
A CLASSIFIED AD WILL MOVE SLOW STOCK 





